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— " Obtritum vulgi perit omne cadaver 

More animae.** — Juvenal. 

** Not the soul alone, 
But bodies, like the soul, invisibly are flown." 

DkYDEN. 

March 1807. 

In one of my very early Projectors (No. 
VIII.) I took the liberty to address my readers 
xyn the subject of seeing sights^ and going into 
mobs; and as it was generally confessed that 
those adventures were accompanied with no 
small degree of inconvenience, and even of dan- 
ger, I offered a Project by which both might 
be avoided. How far that Project was relished, 
I have not much opportunity of learning ; but 
that it was not universally adopted I have 

VOL. III. B 
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some very striking reasons for believing. It is 
the peculiar misfortune of us Pbojectors that 
our schemes are generally thought to be im- 
practicable or useless, that they are either laid 
aside without trial, or that there is something 
in the success of them which interferes with 
superior interest, or more favourite propen- 
sities. 

I am not, however, the more disposed to 
retract what I advanced in that paper on the 
subject of Curiosity, from the rejection of my 
plan. I am still convinced that, if not kept 
within proper bounds. Curiosity, and especially 
that species of it called idle Curiosity, has a 
tendency to lead to exertions unprofitable or 
dangerous. It consumes time, which no man 
has yet found the art of restoring ; and it con- 
fers a degree of distinction upon persons and 
things of which they are unworthy. I am 
likewise still dtspoaed to think that they who 
imagine they are honoured by the collection of 
a mob,, hi^ve very little of which they ought to 
be^ proud* That species of curiosity which 
brings together aa imiaoense concourse of peo^ 
pie possesses so little of the gift of discrkni- 
iiatioii« that aa election or a» ex?ecution, a 
funeral or an air balloon,, wiU collect equal 
tuunbers. 
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Sut from the mere iaconvenience and in- 
utility irfTolgar curiosity and mobs, my atten- 
tioD, as well as that of the publick at largei 
faaa Tcry lately been diTerted, to oonstder o( 
the danger which arises from these tfunultuoos 
meetings. I need scareely inform my readers^ 
that I advert to what took place at the Old 
Bailey on the twenty-third of February, a ca- 
lamity in which thirty p»sons fell a sacrifice 
to that species of cariosity which of all others 
seems in vain to call for an apology ; and, I 
may add, a calamity which for its extent is 
unparalleled in the histcny of casualties, Aer6 
being nothing to account for it of the comm<m 
kind, as the falling of houses or scaffolds, but 
merely the force of mutual pnessnre and resist- 
ance, occa»oned by a sudden paroxysm, if I 
may use the expression, of extreme curiosity, 
excited stt one and the same moment of time. 

The impression which this calamity appears 
to have made on the public mind is no other 
than might have been expected from a people* 
who in general are wise and thinking ; but that 
a great proportion of them are c( a very oppo« 
Mte disposition is certain from what has hap- 
pened, and may be confirmed by what will 
again, happen when the memory of this eala^ 
mity becomes faint, and some new temptation 

b2 
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of a similar kind presents itself to those who 
delight in shocking spectacles. Inquiries, too, 
have been instituted with a view to prevent 
Occidents in future ; but however wisely or weU 
these inquiries have been pursued, there is 
much reason to think that it will be difficult to 
apply an effectual remedy. 

Of all spectacles, that of the execution of 
criminals appears^ to be most repugnant to 
moral and humane feelings; yet in all coun- 
tries, even in those where executions are attended 
with circumstances of torture unknown here, 
executions have ever attracted vast assemblies 
of the people. All hasten with uncommon 
cBgemess, to behold with their eyes, what 
others with as much eagerness would dismiss 
from their imagination and idea, a^s far as it is 
possible ; what no man of feeling can bear to 
hear described with minuteness ; and what has 
been generally detailed, if detailed at all, in 
as few words as can convey the fact. 

In France, we have been informed by tra- 
vellers, that persons of rank and fortune, or 
what are called genteel company, used to com- 
pose a part of the spectators at executions. 
The case, now at least, is different in this 
country ; the amateurs of such spectacles being, 
with few exceptions, the very lowest, and, I 
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am afetid, not the very best members of so- 
ciety. Where it is otherwise, where any per- 
sons above the lower classes have been in- 
duced to attend, they have either concealed 
the circumstance from shame, or acknowledged 
that they were induced to endure such a sight 
from some particular reason, as the quality of 
the sufferer, or the noise he and his crimes 
had made in the world. Still the general sen- 
timent is so averse to the indulgence of this 
species of curiosity, that very few persons of 
education and refinement can prevail upon 
themselves to make the attempt ; and of those 
few, there are perhaps none who are not anxious 
to excuse themselves in the best manner they 
can. 

Yet for those who make a constant or a 
frequent practice of attending executions, some 
apology may be found in the nature of the 
punishnient itself. Our ancestors decreed that 
our capital punishments should be public, and 
thus be in conformity to every proceeding in 
pur courts of law, and the exercise of every 
branch of power invested in any person or per- 
sons by our excellent constitution. It has in- 
deed been thought by some writers, that capi- 
tal punishments would produce more eflPect, or 
at least as much, if they were inflicted in 
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private^ in the presence only of certain con- 
stituted authorities. But while this is not^ 
and never has been the legal practice in this 
country, we are to consider whether the pub- 
licity of capital punishments does not afford an 
apology for the multitudes who frequent them. 
If they are ordered to be public, it is that they 
are intended t« be seen. Whatever is ordered 
to be done in public is virtually accompanied 
by Bn invitation to the people to behold it. 
Public solemnities of all kinds without spec- 
tators, would be an absurdity, if they were 
practicable; and with regard to the national 
solemnities which we have lately witnessed, 
such as the Royal processions to St. Paul's, 
and the funerals of Lord Nelson and Mr. Fox, 
the assembling of the people is a necessary part 
of the honours of the day. It is the honour 
which the people pay; and without it, the 
cause of the solemnity would be deemed un- 
popular. 

Thus far, therefore, all public spectacles 
stand upon the same footing, as being equally 
authorised by law, and by the custom of our 
ancestors. There may indeed seem to every 
sensible mind, such a difference between the 
funeral of a hero, and the execution of a mur* 
derer, that all comparison must appear pre- 
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posterons, nor can the parties trho delig^ in 
tlie former, be by any means indaoed to behold 
the latter; yet the spectators of both axe 
invited by the constitution of the cere- 
mony; and the valgar who crowd the OU 
Bailey, and the fashionables who besiege the 
doors of St. Paul's, are equally contributing to 
render that public which was ordered to be 
public, and which would ^ not be puUic if 
there were any restrictions imposed. 

But there is a material diffbrenoe in public 
spectacles, to which it is necessary to adtert^ 
and which seems to furnish another excuse ictr 
the spectators dP executions. Hie processiom 
and funerals to which I have alkuled, art 
mattets of general respect and honour ; but un^ 
doubtedly our executions weft by our ancestoti 
ordered to be public, not only because the 
people should be satisfied that justice had been 
done according to the sentence of the law, but 
iAisit they might be warned by the fiite of ^tm 
fiufierers to avoid tliose crimee, and temptations 
to crimes, which brought the convicts to their 
untimely end* Now, if the matter be considered 
in this light, the spectator at an eicecution is 
as much in the way of his duty as he who 
listens to any oth» «ipecies of instruction ; and 
he may be said to be expressly invited to 
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behold that which it^is hoped will make a suit- 
able impression on his thoughtless mind. Such 
unquestionably was one principal reason of the 
publicity of capital punishments; pr if we 
assign another reason, the disgrace which at- 
tends public punishments, still the result will 
be the same, for there can be no disgrace if 
there are no witnesses. 

Such, then, are the inducements held out 
by the law and custom of centuries past, and 
which ought to be taken into the account, 
Tvhen we are disposed to blame the curiosity 
which led to the late very awful event, and 
particularly when we are considering in what 
manner similar accidents may be prevented^ 
However the well-educated and refined part of 
the publick may censure that curiosity which 
leads multitudes to behold executions, the . at- 
tempt will be in vain to extirpate it by any ar- 
gument, or any appeal to the feelings. We 
may as well desire a mob pf persons all equally 
eager for a good place, to fell back, or divide 
their ranks with the regularity of a well- trained 
regiment. If we wish to apply an effc^ctual. 
preventive, it must be by the strpng hand pf 
authority ; and for thi^ we hay^ precedent^ so 
recent and applicable, that we cannot pT§t9^d 
ignorance on the subject. It has been observed, 
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with pleasing surprize^ that in all our late 
Royal processions and ftineral solemnities, aU 
though they attracted a greater numher of 
spectators than both town and country ever 
before aflPorded, yet not one accident, worthy 
of notice or compassion, occurred. The reason 
of all this was obvious ; the presence of the 
military, dispersed in regular directions, yet 
nowhere obstructing the view of the specta- 
tors, gave not only a solemnity, but a safety 
to those spectacles, which could never have 
been effected by any other means. 

It may, however, be thought too respectful 
to the witnesses of executions, to employ the 
military in preventing their doing one another 
a misch^f. It may be said that such mobs 
have no business there, and might be more 
usefully employed at home, or in their busi- 
ness ; and that no moral good is done by public 
executions. All this is in a great measure 
true; yet our laws are too humane and too 
wise to permit men to injure one another from 
whatever motive or necessity ; and while pub- 
lic executions are continued, the populace are 
virtually invited to behold them. I am afraid, 
indeed^ that they leave ho lasting impression ; 
and perhaps a continued inclination to witness 
such scenes is a strong presumption of hardness 
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of heart That mind is certainly in no very 
promising state of amendment^ which requires 
punishment to amend it; and perhaps still 
less can he hoped of him who delights in 
witnessing capital punishments from no other 
motive than curiosity. Yet public safety is an 
important object; and the character of the 
nation would be implicated if means could be 
found to prevent such a' calamity as that in 
question > and yet those means be rejected. 

But I have perhaps been led into matters 
foreign to my province, in speaking of the 
duties of the Police, or the Magistrate. It is 
more strictly my business to consider such 
afiairs in a very different light ; and I cannot, 
therefore, conclude this paper, without offer- 
ing a few additional remarks on curiosity in 
general, and at the same time referring my 
readers to No. VIII. before^^mentionecL 

If the passion for mobbing were confined to 
the lower classes, it would be sufficient punish* 
ment to denounce it as vulgar and ungentle* 
maxdike. But unfortunately there are genteel 
mobs as well as vulgar ; and such is the un* 
ceremonious nature of curiosity, that the 
compression and suffocation of persons of 
fetshion is no wise distinguishable firom that of 
^ lower classes* There is much ceremony 
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obseired in entering a room^ but none in the 
passage that leads to it 'There is a nice 
distinction of ranks and of sex in the seats of 
public places^ but no allowance for rank or sex 
in the avenues through which we have to pass. 
And although this creates not only inconveni* 
ence, but even danger, it is so generally bx> 
counted an honour to produce a mob, that all 
the difficulties of access or retreat are detailed 
among the most pleasant circumstances of the 
afiair ; and the player's benefit, or the lady's 
rout, which is accompanied by such incidents, 
is considered as enjoying an enviable superi- 
ority, 

A mob, therefore, is not always collected 
from curiosity. It is a mark of high respect ; 
and that such respect may be secured beyond 
aU possibility of failure from excuses and pre- 
engagements, a fair greater number are invited 
than are either expected to come, or could be 
contained in the house if they <Kd. The assem** 
blage, indeed, is nominally a party, or a party 
of friends; but in what such a party differs 
from a mob, the essence of which is mixture 
and compression, we are not told; and in 
what manner to distinguish one mob from 
another, unless by dress, is yet a desideratum 
in the philosophy of social life* 
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It has been thought that of late years the 
spirit of genteel mobbing has increased. It is 
certain that we read in the papers of much 
greater crowds or mobs at public places than 
was the case, formerly. Perhaps one reason is^ 
that the people are not so often left to form 
their own conjectures respecting public shows 
and spectacles. So much is said before-hand 
by the various arts of puffing, that natural 
curiosity is increased by these artificial ex-^ 
citements. How far the accident which is 
the subject of this paper, may tend to damp 
the fervour of mobbing, remains to be disco- 
vered. I have heard, however, of one lady 
who ^ after tenderly lamenting the death of so 
many " poor wretches" in the Old Bailey, went 
the same evening to one of the theatres, and 
declared on her return, that she never was 
more frightened, as she was very near being 
thrown down and trod upon, in endeavouring 
to get into the pit. Persons of such feeling as 
this will no doubt take warning, and make — 
for the hoooes. 
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" Credula res Amor est" Ovu). 

April 1807. 

X HE complsdnt many years ago repeated oftten 
and bitterly, that the fair sex was neglected, 
by being left out of our systems of education, 
and but indiflPerently treated in the oeconomy 
of social order, cannot, perhaps^ be urged in 
the present day with so much propriety. Either 
from a sense of justice, or an increase of gal- 
lantry, numerous Projectors have appeared of 
late, vigorously bent on raising the ladies above 
every degree of depression or inferiority ; and 
not only on assigning, but preparing them to 
hold their just rank in society. 

. The means by which this favourable change 
has been brought about are various. Some 
have supposed that the ladies, being by nature 
fitted to shine in all the honourable depart- 
ments usually jBlled by the other sex, have, 
conceived that nothing more was wanted than 

to restore to them a right of which they had 
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in some dark and barbarous age been deprived. 
Others, conceiving that whatever the original 
intentions of nature were, continual oppression 
may vitiate the breed of the noblest animals, 
have proposed to restore the capabilities of the 
fair sex, by alloting them the same education 
as is given to the males, and instructing them 
in such manly branches of science as may re- 
vive, if I may so speak, their lost nature, and 
lestOTe that equality which the advocates for 
this system have fouod^ or imagined they have 
found, in some distant period of the golden 

Whether these schemes are founded upon 
sound principlei^, and are calculated to produce 
wise effects, is a question which I shall w4 
venture to discuss* I am ais^sured, howev^ri 
by some of the most amiable, and some of the 
mwt learned of the fair sex, that in attempting 
to cure a positive evil, some of these Projectors 
have lost themselves ; and have bewild^ed 
their readers, in the search after an imaginary 
good. While they have very properly con* 
teaded against the barbarians who would con- 
sider tvosaen as mere children, or mere instru- 
ments of pleasure or tyranny, they have at the 
aaoie time forgQt that, under every modificar 
tioft of their condition, they ought to retain 
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the feminine character In order to he objects of 
superior respect and attachment. My inform* 
anta also assure me, that the best interests of 
the sex do not require that they dioald be ad* 
mitted into a participation of the amusementi 
or of the business hitherto pursued by men 
only ; and that it is no more necessary for them 
to leara their athletic sports of hunting and 
horse-races, than it is to learn the manual ex* 
eirciae, and be qualified to hcAd commissions in 
the army and navy. And even wi& r^ard to 
literature, although some of the sex hare been 
admired for excelling in diose studies that have 
almost universally been pursued by men, and 
although a much more considerable pcnrtion of 
useful knowledge may be eaaoly acquired by 
the £sir sex than has hitherto been taught 
them, yet those who are candidates for the 
honourable offices of wives and mothers are of 
of»moo, that a critical knowlec^ of the learned 
langu^es, and of some abstruse parts of ^e 
sciences, are not absolutely necessary to the 
proper discharge of those offices, but may on 
ihet contrary interrupt the usual process of 
electsoQ. 

Notwithstanding tbese opinions, m^iich have 
opemted as a dieck on the Tiritens who some 
years ago were more intent on revetsing the 
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qualities of the sexes, than on giving proper 
strength to the weakest; the subjects which 
necessarily arise from the main contest have 
since been better understood, and a visible im- 
provement has certainly taken place in many 
essential articles, while enough is yet left to 
the masters of ceremonies and arbiters of taste, 
if they are not unreasonable in their demands, 
and will but now and then consent to yield to 
such trifling circumstances as common sense 
and common decency. They have, I am wil- 
ling to allow, been robbed of some of their 
votaries, who have thoiight proper to judge 
for themselves in matters of female delicacy 
and family happiness ; but they have still a 
sufficient number left, who are contented to 
submit without a murmur to their decrees, and 
are ready to make every sacrifice that may be 
required. 

But, although much has been done to ame- 
liorate the condition of the fair sex, there is 
yet an opinion that farther steps ought to ,be 
taken, particularly in providing young ladies 
with proper advice in that very essential afluir, 
L.OVE, or COURTSHIP. This advice, some of 
my readers may remember, used formerly to 
be given by fathers and mothers, or any _ other 
grave relations, such as uncles and aunts, ia 
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case of the absence or death of tke said fieiAhen 
and mothers. But of late, I know not why^ 
it bas been supposed that reLsUions. are the most 
improper pi^rsons in the worUb to consult in 
eiich matters, and it has been urged, that they 
have a very awkward tnck of tendering afsm* 
pies, making objections, and throwing irnpe- 
diments in the way of a preconcerted scheme. 
And indeed if, according to somcTery sensible 
young people, asking adoice means no more 
than desiring approbation, such scruples, ob* 
jections, and impediments, are certainly strong 
symptoms of impertinent and intolerable inter- 
ference, and to be treated accordingly. But 
as the abovementioned relations do not con- 
tent themselves with a simple statement of 
objections, but often go bo far as to back them 
by the strong hand of j^wer, so that sundry 
young persons have been prevented from doing 
what they had the greatest mind to do, it has 
been found necessary to call in other aid^ and 
other counsellors of a more pliant dispoafition* 
And so convenient has this been found, that I 
have known an affair of courtship brought tq 
an ultimate conclusion without any other ad* 
vice than that of a lady's maid, or a postillion, 
although there was a numerous family of very 
near relatives, who might have had the hquour 

VOL,. III. c 
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to be .couultod^ if limy woald hai^ been as 
IHieial q£ their approhation ae of their advice, 
and had not retained a pKopewily to gi^ a 
denial where caoaeotimiy was eipected. 

I have been. induced to offer tbeee remailce 
upon the-genend state of the fiiir sex, and 
espectaUy with a view to the important artide^ 
of Lovx and Courtshib, by having seen «i 
advertisement in several of the public news- 
papers. I ai first coneicksed it as a f pprtive 
^fesiiMi, but I am now eonvinee^ the writer of 
it deserves to be ranked atnong the fii»t Pno* 
dTBOVOBs of the age, and i accoiidingly hail 
her as a sister. The advertisement, the object 
of wfaidi is to remow all the obsftacles above^ 
noticed, is in the foHowing words : 

« LABIBS. 

^^ Tor delicate and restrained condition 
ivhich custom imposes on females, subjecte 
them to great disadvantages. Mrs. Morris 
offers to remove them. XjaiHes or Grentiemen 
who have formed predilections may be assisted 
in obtaining the objeete of their affection ; and 
those who are unengaged may be immediately 
introduced to suiteble persons ; but she wiU 
not assist applicants in any marriage, if their 
characters are not irreproachable, and their for- 
tones independent. 
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*^ Apply or address (post paid) at tlie Borw- 
winddW/ next door to Margaret chapel, Mdt- 
garet-street/ Cavendish-square. 

'^ Ladies may be wsdted oil at theh* owfit 
houses; when she will be able to comrinc^ 
thtem that she is employed by persons of fh6 
highest respectability, and is deserving of th^ 
utmiost confidence/' 

This advertisement so fully displays tha 
Liady's scheme^ and the pofwer she possesses to 
cany it into execution, that I might periufti 
diose my paper here, and allow it the fiiU 
effect of its own persuasive doqueuoe* I ought 
to be afiraid, indeed, lest any supplement of 
mine might injure the impression which th^ 
offer of a Lady ^^ of th^ utmost oonfidence'' 
has a natural tendency to create, or nught 
check the burst of gratitude that will issue from 
the hearts of all ^^ Ladies or Gentlemen wba 
have formed predilections ;'' "but I cannot dis- 
miss the philanthropioal tenant of the Bow- 
window in this abrupt manner, I have ever 
been desirous to convince my readers that 1: 
harbour qo envy c^ my brethren PRodSCTOltS^ 
and I cannot do this more effectually than by 
expatiating on a scheme as c^iiviously impw* 
taut, as it ia modestly proposed. 

c2 
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It will be observed that I have borrowed 
from Mrs. Morris the principal idea id this 
paper, namely, '^ the delicate and restrained 
condition which custom imposes on females,^ 
and from which she offers to relieve them by 
a much more expeditious method than any of 
us Projectors could have conceived. It is in- 
deed the peculiar weakness of the tribe oC 
Projectors to which I belong, that what little 
good we propose must be effected by very slow 
and deliberate methods, requiring so much 

• • • • 

time and so many littte revolutions necessary 
to produce the great revolution in view, that, 
although we contrive our plans in deep wisdom, 
a generation or two may go off the stage with- 
out reaping any benefit from them. Here is, 
for example, that enemy of all enemies the 
most difficult to conquer, Gistom^ an enemy 
which, unlike all others, grows more invinci- 
ble the older he is ; and therefore it is gene- 
rally found that when he reaches the age of an 
hundred, those who endeavour to oppose him 
are thought to commit an act of lunacy. If, 
however, any of us had been so bold as to me- 
ditate bis down&l, by what cautious ap- 
proaches and guarded attacks should we have 
attempted it ! How many hints and inuendo9 
should we have thrown into the town, before 
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Tire adventured boldly to march up to the gates ! 
And how many little difficulties should we 
have endeavoured to remove^ before we had 
attempted to conquer the great obstacle ! 

Not so the wisdom which screens itself be- 
hind ^e Bow-window. She who, as a proof 
of her skill, *' has been employed by persons 
of the highest respectability/' at once ** offers 
to remove** the disadvantages which arise from 
** the deKcate and restrained condition which 
Custom imposes on females/* In what man- 
net she effects this, by what long study, or 
perhaps intuitive skill, she has arrived at the 
happy art of removing the pernicious conse- 
quences of female delicacy, we know not, and 
perhaps we ought not to desire to know. The 
reward of such an invention ought to be her's 
who brings it forward, undisturbed by the 
pryings of curiosity, or the more dangerous 
invasions of those pirates who are at war with 
every species of patent wisdom, from a steam** 
engine to a strengthening plaster. 

All we know from the advertisement is, that 
*^ Ladies or Gentlemen who have formed pre- 
dilections may be assisted in obtaining the ob- 
jects of their affections ;'* and this is certainly 
knowing a great deal. Besides that it displays 
Mrs. Morris's skill in uniting the divided^ we 
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have here some * information which is a little- 
linexpected. It appean that not only ladien^ 
but gentlemen^ may labour under a ^' delicate 
and restrained condition;" a circumstance 
^hich^ although I have seldom known it to 
exists yet I am happy to find it has not escaped 
those extensive views of the world that are 
taken from the '^ Bow.windpw, next door to 
Maigaret chapel." It would be a curious ad- 
4ition to the history of manners, if we had 
been told how long gentleqien had been re- 
strained by their delicacy ; for it has generally 
^n supposed that Custom had given them an 
unlimited power of commencing those opera- 
tions which tend '^ to obtaining the objects of 
their affections." Mrs. Morris, however, ap- 
pears to havf met with another dass, a new 
order of men ; and she very properly offers her 
assistance. To a swain so nervously delicate, 
so humbly d}£Kdent, her advertisement cries, 
ip the laiigqage of our immortal Bai^, 

•-^ — Hie thee hither. 
That I may pour my spirits iu thine ear^, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee * 

* Lady M^beth ; who, according to Sbakspeare^s 
authority, had been pretty successful in diyesting her* 

self qf ^^^he delicate and resti;aii)e4 comditioQ of \^ 
sex.'^ 
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But ikh » not all. There is ilnother daM 
of persons who may see their interest tlirMgh 
the, Benr-window. ^^lliose who are teneii* 
goged may be immediately iatroduced to smt- 
able persons/^ hk the Ordinary oborse of 
things, marriage is seldom a matter of speen^ 
lation until ilie 4>h$ect of our affectidns is dis^ 
Covered ; but this sagacious Projector seems to 
be of opinion that very good marches may hi 
eontrivtid where there is no engagement on 
either side, and between whom there has beeil 
no interoottfse but th«t which may be broi^gkf 
about behind ^ ^' Ibw-window; neit £tttf 
to Margaret ehapel ;*^ and^ whicky as she tekin 
care ^y aye <' suitaUe perMns/' mu*t erid itf 
a baargain at first sij^t. Singulatf as ^s pairt 
6f the seheiiie ap^^ekrb, tliere mfeiy be advan- 
«Eiges anne^Kled to it. It may i^drteii d^ mi^' 
series of tedious courtiship ; it sebttte to free th» 
pardes from all di&nger of parental interference; 
and their mUablm^s to each other bein^ m 
nStftter pveviously decided by this intelligent- 
Projeciitt^ the pafdeS) ii very y<Mm^, may hav^- 
oile point s^ltll^ df which they are generttlfy 
supposed to be v^ incdttip^ent judgi^. 

% #hat means the Sibyl of the doW^widv 
doW has^a«Hiitied such aHDi extensiye knowledge^ 
tff uoMtf-aMMl w^Militi^^ llind in this great meti«-' 
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polis^ as to be able to supply a suitable hus- 
band or ^ wife on the shortest notice^ she ha^ 
not informed us. But it is some comfort to 
those who are apt to be doubtful and inquisi-^ 
tive^ that she is ^^ able to convince the ladiea 
tbat she is employed by persons of the highest 
respectability, and is deserving of the utmost 
confidence/' Such employment, and such 
confidence, must have laid oped to her the un-* 
happy condition of many ^^ delicate and ren 
strained females,'^ fi,nd other tmengaged per^. 
sons; and we may sufiq^ose, without. infringing 
on her patent, that she keeps regular accounts 
of debtor and creditor to Hymen^ and can: 
su{^ly every one ^9 that liney the moment that 
an application is made to the Bow- window. 

Having* thua offered a few remarks on the 
novelty and utility of this Xiady's plan, which 
is certaixUy one of the boldest attempts to re-* 
move delicacy and restraint of qoqdition that 
the present century has witnessed, I shall only 
add what redounds very much to her h^nour^ 
and renders h^ plan wonderfully consistent ;; 
namely 5 thai ^^she will not tesist applieaatsr 
in any marriage if th^ir characters are not irre^ 
proachablc-^' I bad intended to close this 
paper with an article 90 creditable to the lady ; 
but J aii( c^Hnpelled to: object to aclsmBe: which 
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immediately follows it. In this she demands 
not only that their characters should he irre* 
proachable^' but Also ^^ their fortunes consider* 
able and independent/' I am always sorry 
i?^hen I see a plan calculated to do good, con- 
fined to persons of a certain class only; and I 
could have wished the blessings of the Bow- 
window could have been extended to the mid* 
dling and poor classes^ who, I can assure Mrs. 
Morris, * would frequently be much obliged to 
her for suitable husbands or wives. Besides, 
there is some reason to think (if the lady did 
not know her business better than we can) that 
persons of considerable and independent for* 
tunes have generally been allowed the privilege 
of choosing for themselves, without the re- 
straint either of Thisbe's wall, or Mrs. Morris's 
Bow-window. Still I alJow that the lady 
may be right, and may have derived from ex- 
perience this comfcHlable truth, that where 
there is ■ eonskiwable weakh, there may be 
consyeteble credulity, and that the fortune 
may be independent, while the mind is the 
dupe of ^le meanest impostures. 
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Mcuf 1807. 

" Ta TBE AUTSOil OF TJftB^ FBOJKCl?dA* 
** SIE, 

We arc graaifely Indelilcd to yon Ibr 
the contents of your last paper^ itt whick y<m 
have {»t>vedf joMt cbndour by reoMMnti^mg 
the plan of one €^ your btelfa^ny or nttkor 
Sistev^prc^ctors^ and haVe at the same traie 
demonstrated yomr vc^rd for the paUic good^ 
by explaining that plan, and expatiadng oa its 
benefits in af more extensive nnnner than the 
lady of the Bow-windoiv has thou^rt proper 
to do. Yon have, indeed, luanplifisd her*liheHf 
vality sa mnch, that I find it impoenble to add 
one word to the many useftd ^Cfdaoatiens yoU 
have given,: and shoold ha;re eoirtented tonymjH 
vith silent approbation^ of ymur lahouss^ ^^ 
not some hints thi:o«» out in^ the intiiMiootM3?> 
passages of your paper, revived the memory of 
a plan which I projected a few years ago, but 
have never communicated to the publick f<Hr 

vfmi of such a conveni^t vehicle as your lu« 
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eul^ratioas i^qw vSo^d ; and^ m I find that im 
jealous rivalship contracts year care iat the ia* 
terests of the sex, I sImlU bqw td(0 the fibertj 
of communieatiag it. 

'< Although^ Sir, I agree with yoa that maeh 
of the inequality of the s^ces hat beea seiM^ved 
hy the more liberal spirit of the piesent ege, 
and that the ladies are allowed^ in wtmj ve* 
spectSy to share our privileges, and notadj 
our amusements hut owr stupes; yet it hM 
been si^gested to me, prineipally hy pimsilig 
the writings of some <Kf our fifteale philotephei*^ 
tfiat in one respect we have not coneeded t^ tlia 
ladies a privilege whiejh the said philosophers 
think they ought to ei^oy in eemmon with wi% 
I mean the privilege of CovRTsmv. I need 
wA tell you, Sk, sdtkmgh I aas eUiged to sfenlA 
it £os the sake of regular connection in ray vs 
gument, th^ at prosevt CoartBUp^ or the pri^ 
vilege of makiagacbaiceina9ai9«oflovo, it 
entirely confined to the gentlemen, while tha 
ladies have no other power than that of g^^g 
Idheir negative to a j^popotpl ; and this is atfetaidoA 
with a greai many incoaivenienoes. If a ladfr 
for ex,an]^e, is known to have f requootty gh^ 
the said nfs^gative^ although she uMy have jsM 
and wise reasons fi^r so doii^abe is^ rfM>6ideiwidi 

i^ H^vi^ wholly ahdicated th^. eElnto^oC fwitcir 
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mony, and removed her name from the list of 

candidates. 

** But, that I may obviate all objections as 
they occur, I am willing to allow what some will 
he ready to assert, that the privilege of choice 
is not so entirely confined to the gentlemen, as 
iiiat there are no instances where ladies have 
very successfully exercised the same. This maybe 
granted* We have had of late a few instances 
of bold departure from prescribed custom, or 
what the lady of the Bow-window would call 
the ^* delicate and restrained condition of fe-* 
males.'' But, on the one hand, these instances 
are so few, and have been received with so 
little approbation, that they merely ftwrra ex- 
ceptions to the general rule ; and gon the other 
hand, this choice has fallen so frequently on 
inferiors, such as footmen, or other menial 
servants, that it would be unhandsome to sup* 
pose it would ever become a successful prece**^ 
dent. 

. ^^ I may therefore taJke it for granted, that in 
the present state of things, the privilege of 
Courtship is exclusively in the power of the 
men ; and as many thousands of them, for 
what reasons they best know, never exercise 
their privilege at all, there must be at least an 
equal proportion of <lie ladies who are thu^r 
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4epTived of an opportmuty of exerting their 
negative. Mrs. Morris^ I gnlnt^ goes a consi-- 
derable way in endeavoaring to remedy this 
evil ; she asusts ladies ' who have formed 
predilections ;' and she introduces unengaged 
ladies to suitable persons, that they may make 
a choice. All this is wdll as &r as it goes ; but 
the blessings of her Bow- window are neces- 
sarily limited, first, by her confining ha skill 
to. the higher orders, to persons of irre[nroadi- 
able characters and independent fortunes, and 
of the highest respectability, who, one might 
suppose, are very capable, and would be very 
well content to transact their affairs without 
her aid i and secondly, the good she can do is 
yet more neceseeirily limited by the very nature 
of it, namely, the immense number of persons to 
whom her aid would be agreeable, but to whom 
it is impossible that one individual behind a 
Bow-window, or a thousand individuals be- 
hind a thousand Bow-windows, could admi- 
nister relief. 

^^ And this, Mr. Projsctob, brings me to 
my plan, which you may think is merely an 
extension of Mrs. Morris's, but I assure you it 
is much older. Instead, then, of allowing this 
lady, with all her merit, to get rich upon the 
'. delicate and restrained condition of females,' 
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I would pfopose an act of pafliftttieiit to graM 
the privilege of Courtsh^ to females^ ib as full 
>aiid sofficietit a mftniier as the teid privilege id 
now enjoyed hj us ; fi^amely^ by paying theii^ 
addKMM either in eighs^ visits^ tender billets^ 
long epistlea^ s^^^g^^ ^^ dpeechee, ot othet 
iMans whereby Conrtshipa are nsindly brought 
to a proper and speedy teranHlatiiDilL. And tliat 
noting may be ra^ly done in a case of thid 
sort, I .would ferther propose th^ this be ftti 
annual act, Kke the mutiny bill, and svibjecl 
lo such revisions as experiencse, or petitions and 
lemon^raaees, fliay suggest. 

<* This, Mr. Phojecfob, is the whole of my 
plan. I am aware that at first sight it may 
seem liable to ol^tions, yet I question whe- 
ther many of those olgeotions may not be satis^ 
fiietorily answ^psd ; luid I think that, tipon the 
whole, it would l»ve several advantages over 
the partial relief proposed by the benevolent 
tenant of the Bow-window. Ladies of aD 
ranks, who ^ have formed predilections,' wotild 
have it in tbdr power to do for themselves 
what Mrs. Morris proposes to do for* them ; 
and in general^ 1 presame, would be as welt 
pleased toehoose for them^tves, as to submit 
to her judgment. 

^^^Bttt as to ofe^ections, the first and most im-^ 
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^piiftwit it the iBnovMai^ nature of niy tchttne. 
It n^ iba 91^ that it is oot only new, bmt a 
df pflfTtuw from the immenorial custom of all 
WtwoBf and such a breach of the established 
lawn of deooram, as no advantages can justify. 
To this I shall amwer, that the laws of deco» 
rum are different in different ages, and in dif* 
fcmnt nations. Reasoning from analogy only, 
diere have been innovations of late years 8ano* 
tioned by genwal custom, which some penem 
intve accounted as great violations of decorum as 
wha^t I now propose. For «caB^)le, would a 
innk avowal of jnclinatioos be a greatw (nreadi 
ofd^iisaey, than that exposure of person which 
we have lately copied £i*om our gay neighbours 
en ti» CoatUiiNat ? The truth is, that when 
ve hskve once established that what the ms^ 
mi^ piaetiae fljbatt he right and proper, or, in 
Otl^er words, that what fashkm prescribes ahall 
be b^iond the liipit^ of eonttronl or fcnsuw, I 
hftps thfit a practice established by act of pariia- 
ilMnl: wiU have 1^ good a chance of being 
adopted, as ^mt which we bcnrrow only from a 
hm mRlin«rs or mantua^makers, who are no* 
in general better judges of ddieacy and decoruni' 
tkiua the legislators of St. Steph^'s Chapel. 

^^ Those are other objections. th%t have been 
99eaftiiNQ^tty suggested to me in. cenversa^n. 
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upon whi^ I do not think it nec^^aryto em-- 
large in this ktter, because they are merelj 
such as attend thejNresent system ; and there- 
fore^ supposing them to be i^alid^ we should 
not upon the whole be in a worse condition 
then than n6w. My pkindoes not profess to 
exclude the evils of jealousy and rivalship ; but 
yet even in these respects I think it would have 
a tendency to alleviate. Some bachelors of 
my acqtmintance have assured me, that if they 
were to be courted, they should accept the oflPar 
of their suitoresses with a more easy mind than 
if they themselves had paid their addresses to 
ladies ^ of a delicate and restrained condition/ 
Heirs, and young men of vast fortunes, would, 
periiaps, be beset by applications, as heiresses 
are now ; but still the parties would not be 
reciprocally in a worse condition, since n^dier 
would be deprived of their negative privilege. 
With respect . to pouting, quarrels, and co- 
quetry, as my plan bias no tendency to prohibit 
them, so I should be sorry to introduce any 
dauses in the act whiah should seem. to inter- 
fere with suph common, and what some think 
sudi becoming ^drs. 

'^ It has been su^ested to me, that, in point 
of fact, my proposition is not new; and that 
during one in every four yeass, the sex, byJong 
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custom^ have been alio w^Sd the priyilege of 
Courtship^ which year has heen termed Leap: 
year, or the year in which the sex are per- 
mitted to leap the usual bounds of delicacy; 
But although I do not .deny that 1 first took 
my hint from that year, it is notorious that the 
custom has long become obsolete, so long, in-« 
deed, that I am doubtful whether it can be re- 
vived even by the strongest possible sanction, 
that of an act of parliament. However, if my 
plan be successful, I shall not be arorry to be 
deprived of the merit of originality, since I 
must inejvitably have the higher honour of 
brii]^ng to perfection what alone se^ms want- 
ing to. aid the benevolent' views of the lady eele- 
brated in your last jpaper ; I shall, therefor^,- 
leave the whole / matter, Mr. Projibctor, to 
your consideration ; and subscribe myself, with 
all re$pect and humility^ 

" A Bbothrr op the Trade." . 

I have . given ray Brother's letter all the 
considieration he. can wish, and have besides 
^ulnnitted it to my readers. At the ^ome time I 
am nothing loth to confess, that with due sub.* 
mission to him and to those writers from whom 
he seems to have, borrowed his first thoughts, 
I am inclined to wish that matters, as to Court* 

VOL. in. 3> 
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ship, may remain for a few years longer in 
their present state. He allows that his plan 
would not prevent any of the existing incon^ 
veniences of Courtship ; and I see, or think I 
see, many evils that would arise from such a 
reverse in the affairs of love, and would be 
counterbalanced only by thie advantage, if it 
may be so termed, of knowing who began 
JSrst? 

As to those ladies who have made experi<» 
ments of his plan upon a small scale, I have no 
desire to interfere with their^ courage. We 
live in axk age of innovations ; and they who 
seek fame, cnr as it is sometimes called notojiety, 
find new paths in which th^r pride and set^^ 
rity is, and I hope ever will be, that they have 
few followers. And others, who are disposed 
to choose for themselves against established 
practice, and have not yet been quite eman- 
'ci'pated from " the delicate and restrained con- 
dition which custom imposes on females,'' may 
at any. time consult the Bow window, and pro- 
duce as surprising effects in the newsp^ers 
and the courts of law, as if they had acted 
without any advice at all, which is the more 
common practice. 

Doubtless, however, were, my correspond*- 
ent^'s plan established by law^ the publick 
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would be amused by many singular events. 
Many families would at first be thrown into 
confusion by the double portion of care imposed 
on parents^ who must be perplexed to know 
whether to look most sharply after their sons 
or their daughters. Yet I am not sure that 
much mischief would arise merely from this 
effect of the plan^ as some young gentlemen 
might then be courted into marriage, instead 
of, according to the present custom, being se- 
'duced into ruin. Upon the new plan too, I am 
of opinion, that if the ladies were permitted, or 
could be persuaded to pay their addressed, they 
would execute this task with a greater degree 
of sincerity, and with fewer sinister motives. 
But still I would not have my readers suppose 
that I am friendly to such an innovation : and 
I am not quite sure that it would be approved 
by my own sex. For myself, I have my per- 
sonal reasons, and, like the rest of my sex, 
would be afraid of numberless and perplexing 
addre8ses, from those who may not know the 
Pkojector's situation. I have, therefore, en- 
joined Mr. Urban to preserve his usual secresy 
^n that subject, and to hint no pMticulars of 
fece^ person, or fortune, until he receives 
^rther orders. 
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J. HEBiE is a species of men who are said to bp 
so very precise that there is no Uying with 
them ; so straight and tight-l^ced, and so ob- 
stinate in preserving all th^ minutiae of virtuet^ 
honour, and honesty, as to be quite unfit to 
carry on business in. the present world. ' They 
are said to be dangerous. connections, becausie 
they throw impediments in the way of those 
who wish to follow the example of their neigh* 
bounr, and do not happen to think it necessary 
to be so very particular in matters where inte** 
rest is concerned. Whether this sect, for such 
we shall call th^m, be numerous, and likely t9 
put a jstop to the common business of life by 
their obstinate adherence to the strict la^svs <^ 
virtue, honour, and honesty ; and whether, if 
such a consequence be probable, they ought 
not to be suppressed as dangerous impedim,jeiits 
in the way of ambitious men, are questions so 
easily resolved, that I shall leave the|n to the 
consideration of my readers. 
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^* It is some comfort, however, to those who 
are apt to complain of precise and Paritanical 
oonduct, that there are others, and, I should 
{^oppose, a much more numerous < body,, who 
are dearly of opinion, that the laws. of virtue, 
honour, and honesty, are not so strict in the 
letter, as that they may not be accommodated 
to immediate wants and necessities. They 
think that these laws are not only capable of 
being relaxed upon particular occasions, but 
that such relaxation is become so oommon as 
to be attended with no iinpeachment of cha- 
racter, or loss of reputation. In short, the rule 
seems to be that, if tliese laws should appear 
to be. contrary to the attainment of a fevourite 
object, although they cannot be actually and 
totally repealed, without giving offence to the 
universal opinion of mankind, yet on great oc- 
casions they may be suspended. in their opera* 
tion, and the parties relieved from their obliga- 
tions during a certain period to be agreed upoo. 
It may be thought, at first sight, a little sin- 
gular, that any men who have once admitted 
-the obligations of virtue, honour,, and. honesty, 
•as perpetually, and in all possible cases, of 
fuU force, insomuch that no objects, even life 
itself, are considered as of too great importance 
:to be, sacrificed rather than to admit a viidlation 
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of the laws ^f tradi^ sincerity, and rectitade^ 
should ever admit such a doctrine as I have now; 
stated* And this will appear yet the nuire sin*^ 
ffular, when we consider that men of honour,, 
as they are called, and as they wish to be es* 
teemed, do upon all occasions insist upon the 
obhgatioas now mentioned, as not only neces- 
sary, but highly ornamental to their character, 
iand are ready to resent every imputation that 
resjpects their veracity and sincerity, as what 
can be atoned by nothing less than the blood 
of the accuser. Yet, however inconsistent thia 
may appesar, nothing is more certain than that 
these very persons are ever the readiest to ad-k 
mit a relaxation of the above laws, when they 
have certain fevourite objects in view ; and, if 
this should to some of my readers seem incre* 
dible or impossible, I can only refer tliem 
to events which are daily passing, and request 
them also to recollect that, if the laws of ho- 
nour are capable of being suspended, why may 
not those of common sense ? 

I have been led into this strain of reflection 
by observing the operation of a principle esta* 
blishea during the late election bustle through- 
out the kingdom ; and which is expressed iii 
this plain p9Y>position, that " every thing is 
fmr at an ekction j*' or, in odier words, that 
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a seat in Parliament is an object of such tran« 
seendient importance, that no means whatever 
micst be considered as unfair which can be em- 
ployed. Accordingly, among the means usually 
resorted to, we find a long catalogue of xlelu* 
sions and deceptions, in the shape not only of 
pablic addresses and professions, but of private 
agency and canvass — all of which, employed 
on any other occasion, or for any oth^r object, 
would probably be honoured by epithets which 
I shall not at present use, as they will readily 
present themselves to those who may have been 
concerned in the detection of sharpers at the 
Old Bailey, or elsewhere. 

Dr. Johnson has somewhere characterised a 
person whom he well knew, as one whose 
" morality hung loose about him ;" a metaphor 
which implies that there are some who employ 
their morality as they employ their clothes, as 
a covering which may be changed, and put off 
or on, be made thinner or warmer, closer or 
looser, according to the seasons. Those per- 
sons are of course no more to be blamed for any 
alterations they may make in their moral system, 
than in their wardrobes ; since, in both cases, 
they can dress so as to please the parties upon 
whom they have a design. But, although Dr. 
Johnson's metaj^or is proper as expressing 
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contempt, I know not that we can carry it so 
far as to turn it into a- law ; and it mil, I hope, 
yet be found that the stubborn and inflexible 
virtues are the only attributes worth prizing, 
and that no man can be depended on, whose 
sincerity is not uniform and unchangeable; 

I must, however, own that among the many 
Projects of the present age, there are few 
which, in point of ingenuity, can be compared 
.to this scheme for relaxing or suspending the 
laws of honour and truth, merely to serve a 
particular purpose ; and I yet more admire that 
*kiU and ingenuity by which those Projectors 
have contrived to persuade their friends, and 
the world at large, that in all this there is 
•nothing blameable, because nothing but what 
is common, and that ^* all is fair at elections." 

We have read much, and we always hear 
mueh^ of the character of a Gentleman. Con- 
' nected with it are, a high sense of honour, a 
quick feeling of delicacy, which shrinks from 
• every attack,, and even from the most distant 
insinuations of any thing mean, degrading, 
unfair, or imbandsome. The Gentleman, too, 
prides himself particularly on an , open and in- 
genuous dealing with all mankind ; somewhat 
lofty, perhaps, but always candid, undisguised, 
•and frs^nk. Among oth^i* qualities which make 
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up the aam of a manly mind^ is a strong sense 
pf independence/. an aversion to ask favoursof 
any^ but particularly of those whom he de- 
spises ; a . high opinion of the obligation of a 
promise, and a continual watchfulness lest he 
should be suspected of any word or deed that 
might degrade his personal character^ or tar- 
nish the honour of the family from whic^ he 
descends. 

By what means it was first contrived that 
the progress of all these virtues should be sus- 
pended^ as not only of no use, but even of great 
detriment, during a certain number of days, I 
shall not pretend .to investigate. I am willing, 
however,, to think that the object was not 
achieved without many diflBculties and objec- 
tions. I have no doubt that it was at first re- 
presented that there was nothing in one object 
more than another which could justify a man 
of honour in departing from his character, and 
that it was not more absurd to suppose that he 
could do so without intputations of a very un- 
>pleasant kind, in order to get a seat in the se* 
nate, than to suppose that a poor fellow in the 
streets would be justified in suspending his 
ihonesty for a few minutes, while he had leisure 
to pick a pocket. It would, likewise, be at 
•first represented that, character was nothing if 
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not penQEDieiit, and that no confidence could 
be placed in a man^ whatever his professions, 
who either consented to practise, or that others 
should practise for him, those tricks in a city 
or county, for which he would be hooted out 
of a private room. 

That these objections, however, were over- 
ruled by some means, we are certain. The 
only point not yet fully explained is, the man* 
ner in which gentlemen have been able to sa- 
tisfy their own minds on the subject ; and the 
confidence with which, they look back on a se- 
ries of JQckeyship that would disgrace New- 
market, and call it a victory ! But as they do 
]pQt condescend to explain this, farther than by 
repeatirig ^^ that all is fair at elections,'' they 
have left us, and not very wisely in my opi- 
nion, to form our own conjectures, which, 
without some of those extraordinary lights by 
which they view such matters, niust, I am 
afraid, >. be very unfavourable. 

Were this suspension of the laws of honour 
and truth to last no longer than the prescribed 
time of the poll, the evil would perhaps appear 
to be of no great consequence, because of no 
great duration ; and I know not whether the 
deceivers and the deceived, are ndt so admirably 
adapted. to one another^, that it would be im^ 
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peartiDent to step m between them« . But firom 
aU such tranaactions, which are justified be* 
cause they are common, and practised because 
they promote selfish interests, there arises a 
kind of principle, or a system of loose morals^ 
which descends from the hustings into the 
Gommon. walks of life. Some who have disco* 
vered that all is fa^r at elections^ soon discover 
that all may be fair upon other occasions. The 
difference between the objects is of little im-i 
portance ; for in this respect one object does 
not, in reality, difi*er from another, if it be 
the prevailing ol^ect of desire. In matters of 
trade, there is too much reason to suspect that 
all is thought to be fair, when ** a great stroke'^ 
is to be struck ; and, as far as regards the prac-* 
tices of monopolizers and forestallers, diat 
principle is continually acted upon, and with 
so little loss of reputation, that it is want of 
success only which incurs the least censure, 
while the only danger is that of being accounted 
a fool. With r^ard, likewise, to certain gen* 
tlemen of high honour and great opulence, 
who have dealt largely with Govemmisnt, if 
reports are to be credited, they have carried 
the art of suspending the attributes of' ho- 
nesty and veracity to a most wonderful per- 
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fection ; and to shew us that difference of 
object is nothing, they have demonstrated that 
while all is fair at an election, all may he fair 
even in selling a hushel of coals, a sack of 
flour, or a hox of candles. 
' There is another affair in which the same 
laxity of principle is admitted ; and, if I mis- 
take not, this .is recorded in plays and songs, 
for the edification of generations to come: I 
mean the affair of gallantry, " Tricking is 
fair in love,'' we are told; and how. much of 
his character, as to honour, sincerity, and hu- 
manity, that man has to suspend who is hent 
on the ruin of an unsuspecting female. Heave 
to the imagination of my reader. But that he 
suspends those principles without voting them 
to he absolutely useless, is apparent from his 
conduct when another seducer endeavours to 
practise the same tricks and delusions on a 
sister, or other near relative. He is then 
obliging enough to recall his principles, and to 
consider the seducer as a scoundrel of the niost 
atrocious description. This may seem incon- 
sis^tent; hut it is only one of the many incon- 
^sistencies into which men must be involved, 
•who admit that upon any occasion, and :for 
•any object, that is fair whidi the common 
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sensie of mankind calls mean> and that reccHi- 
cileable to honour or sincerity, by which ho- 
nour and sincerity are disgraced. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the advantages 
resulting from the operation of the principle 
which is ihe subject of this paper, and which 
we have had many opportunities to contem- 
plate within these few weeks ; although occa- 
sionally it may furnish prostitutes for a politi<- 
cal party , i or for a brothel; although it may 
sometimes enable a trader to drive a fraudulent 
bargain with success, or a sharper to negotiate 
a forged bill with impunity, it can as yet have , 
no place in our systems of morals. 'It cannot 
be reduced to writing, and taught in our 
schools, because it would most probably be 
rejected by the common indignation of man- 
kind. It could produce no other effect than a 
general relaxation of all social obligations ; or 
a state of warfare such as we may suppose to 
subsist among a gang of thieves, when the di- 
viders of the booty refuse any man, not hisjust 
share, but the share to which he thinks him- 
self entitled. With due . submission, thei:^.- 
fore, to those men of honour who do not scrur 
pie to consider every thing fair which may gra- 
tify their ^ambition, it may be -suggested that 
honour is something worse than a name, if it 
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does not act in xsonjunction with conscience; 
and that the delicacy of superior minds is as 
mucdi ahove every kind of trick and jockeyship, 
as above the meanest acts of peculation. 

The excuse, hc^ever, for all the practices to 
which I have alluded, ought not to pass with^ 
out notice. It is not, indeed, very satisfactory, 
but , it is the best which can be furnished — 
CUSTOM, What has been practised long, and 
practised by many, loses in time its original 
: deformity ; and we are gravely told that, what- 
ever musty moralists may say, and however 
surprised persons who kiiow not the world 
maybe, what everyone does must be right; 
and, therefore, ^*all is fair" where a beloved 
object is to be attained, and nothing is too 
mean to be practised in order to defeat \\im 
who in search of the same object depends only 
on candid measures, and is not versed in tricks 
and Jockeyship. 

- Such an excuse, as I have hinted, may be 
thought uni^atisfactory ; but I have looked over 
the records of many elections, and I have found 
no other. There is one position, however, in it, 
which must not be taken for granted : it is not 
true that " what every one does must be right,'' 
and it is not true that every one adopts the 
principle here censured. But it certainly is too 
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true that many are led to relax the principles 
of honour, while they cannot deny that the 
obligation is perpetual. By what means they 
are induced to do so, they have not told us. 
The nature of ambition will in part account for 
such a phenomenon as a man voluntarily dis- 
gracing the character he professes to defend 
with his life ; and the influence of example may 
perhaps account for the rest. 

I shall conclude the subject with a story 
which is related of certain school-boys. 

^^ A proposal was made to rob a cherry- 
orchard, which was instantly agreed to by many ' 
of the boys : others (amongst whom, says the 
relater of the story, I was one) objected to it 
as being a wrong thing, particularly as the 
person it belonged to was a poor man, who 
got his living by selling his fruit. But these 
arguments (though cei^tainly just) were over- 
balanced by numbers; who urged that they 
would go ; and supposing it should be found 
out, it would be no worse for one than an- 
other ; you may, therefore, said they, as well 
come and partake of the fruit, for, whe- 
.ther you do or not, I promise you, not a 
cherry shall we leave, upon the trees, and 
therefore yomr, staying away will not be of any 
service to the owner. Well I if that is th^ 
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are so far from being proud of their production^ 
that it is with great reluctance, and often with 
visible pain, that they can be compelled to 
bring forward the smallest quantity of what 
they have been making. Yet, perhaps, while 
they are thus affecting secrecy, and what some 
people would think humility, you cannot af- 
front them more than by supposing that their 
stock on hand is not immense^ or that they 
are inferior in that respect to any of their 
neighbours. Of all this, my readers must re- 
member very striking instances a few years 
ago, when the late minister, Mr, Pitt, deter- 
mined, for a particuUr reason, to know the 
exs.ct state of those manufactures, and to com- 
pel the best workmen to produce every year a 
certain proportion of their goods. The reluct^ 
ance with which some obeyed this order, and 
the many artifices which others invented to 
evade it, may peihaps appear as a proof, that 
they are plain, unaffected men, who do not 
wish to make a parade of their industry, who 
" do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
feme.'' But we must not give them credit for 
so much of the self-denying spirit. The truth 
is, they generally fix a time when they shall 
bring their goods to market, but, whether from 
dekying this time too long, or neglecting tp 
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keep their own appointment, it has in v^ry 
many instances hi^pened, that they have gone 
out of the world without performing their pro? 

mise. 

All this in the case of any other manufacture 
would he very foolish; because either the 
market would be lost, the article would sink 
in price, or it would be entirely spoiled by 
long keeping. On the contrary, the makers 
of money have the most perfect security that 
their goods will not be the worse for keeping; 
and the great warehouse in Threadneedle-*street, 
where they are accustomed to deposit their sur- 
plus stock, is not only guarded against all ac* 
cidents that befal other manufactures, but has 
this singular property, that the goods deposited 
increase in bulk and value without any visible 
aid. Still, if it should be thought that to 
manufacture an article which is not destined 
for the market, is an instance of industry vrith^ 
put advantage ; and a way to turn manufac* 
turers into a sort of amateurs rather than pix)* 
fessional men ; the objection may be answeied 
by observing that, although the goods are ifi 
many cases warehoused for a very long time, 
9 market is at length found. In most cases, 
immediately on the death of the senior manu* 
facturer, the junior partners of his firm brinj^ 
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the whole to market, and that with the greatest 
sucoess in dispofiiiig of their, goods* It hae 
ofttti been ofaterved^ that a quantity 96 great 
as to have tab^i. an industrious manufacturar 
all his 1^ ,to accumuiate, ^ has been got rid <^ 
with the ^eatest ease in. less than a year. 

This, I know, will appear very surprising 
to persons who aie not ac^ainted with the 
state of the. marketo in this great metropolis, 
where heavy articles of the kind mentioned 
may be disposed of ibr a mere triHe, and in 
the shorten possible space of timft. The par* 
ehasers, in such osaes^ are a particular descrip* 
tiiHi of persons^ who prefer money ready inada 
to the trouble c^ snaking it them^^lves : and 
even they are subject to so laany fluctuations 
that, in the course of a day, they have been 
known to exchange the chajracter of buyer and 
seller^ payer and receiver, perhaps an hundred 
times*. 

The mention of this last species of dealers 
brings to my recollection that^ although the 
making of money differs in. many respects from 
Some trades, yet to others it bears a very close 
resemblance,: and/ perhaps in nothing more 
than the various /projects introduced of lat^ 
years to. shorten kbdur, by the employment of 
madiiinery. This, in die ease of the manufacr 
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tare of money, is by some reckoned- an inno^ 
vation; but it is my business to state facts* 
Undoubtedly the making of money was for-s- 
merly a tedious operation : it was accounted aix 
honest an4 very industrious business ; but since 
the introduction of machinery, the end has- 
bisen somehow or other produced in a space of 
time so short as to appear very suspicious. 

As there is much seopeey preserved in tho 
use and construction of the machinery by which: 
money is made, it is not in my power to give 
a v^ clear description of it There are many 
secret springs and movements not to be under*^ 
stood without a trial, whi^ is rather expen^ 
sive. That the whole is very ingenious we 
cannot doubt. I have been assured by gentie<» 
men conversant in these machines, that the 
manufacture of an immense sum of money, 
which may be completed in a few hours, will 
often hinge upon a small movement, imperr 
ceptible to every eye that has npt studied it; 
and that the motions of the whole are so rapid 
as to be almost invisible to all but the manu<» 
facturer. The operation of. carding is described 
as being very curious, and the use of horses 
has greatly facilitated the labour, when it ber 
comes necessary to make money out of lands 
•and houses. There are several manufactorii^ 
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tstablished at Newnkirket^ EpsMi, and some 
oth^r parts of the kingdom^ where the whole 
is performed by horses, and where eff&dA are 
produced which the inhabitatits of London^ 
with all their boasted town-made articles, can- 
not pretend to rival. On the other hand, in 
the -metropolis, there is a very large concern of 
this kind established, worked by a different 
species of machinery, which they call stocks. 
In other manufactures, it is usual to state the 
number of hands employed, but here the prin- 
cipal operation is done by heads ; which fior 
that purpose are carefully emptied of the ac« 
oastomed contents, and filled with battles, 
sieges, sea-fights, treaties, and embassies, 
which are regularly changed every day, or 
ofbener as may be wanted. One objection 
against our common manufactures, that they 
are hurtful to health, is said to be obviated 
here, where sitting is carefully avoided, and 
lying preferred as an easier posture, and that 
in which more work can be done in a given 
time. With this exception, however, I do 
not conceive that, in point of health, this ma- 
nn&cture has superior advantages. From con- 
stantly lying in one position, many of them 
become lame, and some so deaf as to be unable 
to answer to their names. 
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With reaipecti however^ to that descriptiaa 
of niiMiuiBctui^r» chiefly intended in this papex^ 
those who are icontinually making the article 
without bringing it to market, or dday the 
bringing it to market until they are prevented 
by death, their, character must be considered 
as very singular, and. not to be paralleled in 
the case of any other manufacturers. What 
^oiUd we think of a maker of linens who 
ahould fill his .warehouses . from time to time^ 
with no other view than to look on them now 
and. thenar count the bales, and amuse himself 
with the thoughts that one day or other he 
would bring tbem into use ; but in the mean 
time feel miserable if a few yards were to be 
requested of him for any necessary or behevo-^ 
lent purpose ? If such a man in answer should 
plead that the making of money differs from 
every other article, it will be necessary for hitn 
to state wherein that difference lies, or whe* 
ther there is, in truth, any difference between 
pne useless article and another. 

These persons are nevertheless entitled te 
acHne degree of compassion* After having for 
80 many years fixed their affections on a spe«- 
mes of amusement which they must quit, and 
being utterly unacquainted with any higher 
pleasure than that of surveying the growing 
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bulk of their article^ it is really Mamewbat hard 
to be removed into a state <^ esiistence where^ 
according to the best authorities, no siuch thing 
is permitted, or even kno^ii, as making 6i 
money. It is much to be regretted that.ow 
new philosophers, when, some years ago, they 
W^Te proving how wrong we had been in/«U 
our notions as to a future. state, did not pro«» 
vide some state or other which might form m 
continuation of the present, and in which ow 
favourite pursuits might go on without any 
material interruption. As tlungs are at pre- 
sent, and withcmt the smallest probability of 
any new heaven of this sort, we. ought not ta 
refuse some small share of pity . to those who. 
have been so unfortunate as to employ their 
whole lives in making money, for ibemaelvea 
to count, and for their successors to spend. . If 
we add to this the important sacrifices necesip 
sary in order to carry on this manufacture, the 
loss of reputation, the many privations the 
manufacturer is subject to, and the total ah* 
sence of enjoyment or satisfaction, we may 
surely conclude that there are few human beings 
who have so strangely mistaken what them- 
selves were made for, or have so grossly mis- 
calculated the profit and loss upon the labours 
of their lives. 
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It having been asserted above that the arti- 
cle virhich is the subject of this paper does not 
suffer by keeping, it may be necessary to add 
that| although this be true so far as respects 
money itself, yet if long pent up it frequently 
sheets the possessors in a very unpleasant man* 
ner. Even their bodies )iave been known to 
be injured by it, and it ha^ been ascertained 
that they have suffered diseases similar in ap* 
pearance to those which affect persons who 
^nnot command the means of a generous diet. 
But it goes farther, and brings on a train of 
disorders with which the poor are unacquainted ; 
restlessness, anxiety, narrowness, and other 
complaints about the chest, and a general con- 
^traction of all that in other men is expanded 
and liberal. Whether all this arises from per- 
nicious effluvia in the article, or from some de- 
fect in the constitution of the patient, I shall 
leave to the determination of the faculty. I 
have only to add, that the appearances on dis- 
section have generally exhibited a moderate 
proportion of vbrains, a great deficiency of 
heart,, and no bowels. 
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** Words are like leaves, and where they todst slboand, 
Itfuch fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.*' Pope. 



August 1807. 

X H£ celebrated Mr. Locke^ id his chapter on 
the signification of words, has laid down a po- 
sition which few will be inclined to dispute, 
namely, that words are often used without sig- 
nification* But it may not be unnecessary to add 
the reason he assigns for this singular practice : 
'^ Though the proper and immediate significa- 
tion of words," says that great Philosopher, 
'^ are ideas in the mind of the speaker, yet 
because, by familiar use from our cradles, 
we come to learn certain articulate sounds 
very perfectly, and have them readily on our 
tongues, and always at hand in our memories, 
but yet are not always careful to examine, or 
settle their significations perfectly; it often 
happens that men, even when they would ap- 
ply themselves to an attentive consideration, 
do set their thoughts more on words than 
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things. Nay, because words are many of them 
learned before the ideas are known for which 
they stand ; therefore some, not only children, 
but men, speak several words no otherwise 
than parrots do, only because they have learned 
them, and have been accustomed to those 
sounds.'' 

Whether owing to these causes, or more 
probably to others which have occurred since 
the days of Mr. Locke, it is certain that, a 
great many words are used in our language 
without signification, and that considerable 
pains appear to have been taken to render 
.words, which, according to our Dictionaries, 
have some meaning when taken separately, 
cjuite insignificant when combined together. 
That this is not done without pains and trouble 
thy readers will readily believe, when they 
consider that the effect cannot be produced 
unless by persons who have a great command 
of words, or a great stock reudy at hand, which 
they cfiln discharge upon the hearer. Hence a 
long speech has generally been found to Con- 
tain less meaning than a short sentence ; and 
so Wary is the world become on this subject, 
that men who wish to have any matter clearly 
explained are always in dread of a multitude of 
words^ a^id conceive that the eagerness of a 
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speaker to deceive them is in exact propoftioD 
to tke length of his harangue. 

Hence, perhaps, we may divide all the 
words of our language into two classes, the 
one, and the smaller, consisting of (hose which 
have a meaning, and the other, and by far the 
largesit, consisting of that vast combination^ 
which we call woebs of coursb. As the first 
of these classes requires very little elucidation, 
I shall pass on to a few remarks on the second, 
or woBBs OP COURSE, the use of which ap- 
pears to me to be growing every day more 
general, and therefore one would be inclined 
to suppose more necessary in social intercourse. 
It might be a curious speculation to trace 
WORDS OF CQURSE to their origin, and endea- 
vour to discover whether they are of pure 
^English growth, or imported from any other 
nation. It is, I think, allowed that very few 
of the productions for which our country is at 
present famous are of our own growth, and 
that \ve have only had the merit of importing 
and bringing them to a higher state of perfec- 
tion than they could have attained under less 
skilful management in their native soil. Per- 
haps Words ojp couiEisB may be one of those 
articles which, after a series of years, we have 
thought proper to naturalise, and admit to all 
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the privileges of iDdigenous produetions; Oft 
this conjecture, for I throw it out merely as k 
cobjecture, it is iiot improbable tliat woRf>s of 
COURSE were originally imported by sqme 'j>err 
sons of high rank, and the use of them at first 
confined to crowned heads, or representatives 
of crowned heads, commonly called ambassa- 
dors. It is certain that in our negotiations for 
at lesttt a century past we find a very copious 
dbplay of WORDS op cocjrs£, and even at the 
present day we find letters between the per- 
sonages alluded to, besprinkled with expres- 
sions of ^* high consideration,*' * and ^' most 
perfect consideration, submission, attachment, 
&c." which are. avowedly words of course. 

Along with this mode of importation, we 
may also conjecture that persons of fiishion 
travelling on the Continent for pleasure, or 
what is commonly called improvement, would 
not neglect to lay in a stock of the newest 
WORDS OP COURSE, because such words are to 
them of much more importance than to other 
classes of men. It is a point confcisse^, ' that 
the greater part of their social intericourse \% 
carried on by means pf words " which,'* sayi? 
Mr. Locke^ " they speak no otherwise ;thaiji 
parrots do, only because they Inive ledrfted 
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them^ atid baye been accustomed to tbase 
sounds/' 

Now if this account of the introduction 
amongst us of wokds of course be allowed 
to be historically just, wie cannot find it very 
difficult to explain the descent of these words 
from the upper to the lower classes of society. 
In what way other nations are to trace the rise 
and prepress of their words op course may 
be left to their antiquaries, who will be either 
anxious to claim the honour, or to avoid the 
shame of introducing them, according to the 
value they are pleased to put upon them. I 
may, however, remark, as a matter somewhat 
surprizing, that the use of Words of couAse, 
which are certainly to be found in all modem 
lianguages, should not long ere now have fa- 
cilitated the acquisition of such languages by 
young learners. It has generally been thought 
that the main impediment in the learner's way, 
is the want of a memory capable of retaining 
the meaning of the words of any language 
which he may wish to acquire. But surely, at 
first sight, it appears that such a difficulty must 
be speedily removed by the use of words of 
course : for what can be more easy than to 
learn a language the words of which have no 
meaning, and are to be repeated ^* no other- 

VOL. III. F 
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wise than parrots do ?" Yet, however obvious 
this facihty may appear, such is the nature of 
WORDS OF couESE, that I am confidently as- 
sured by many able speakers, they are acquired 
with more difficulty and with more sacrifices 
than any other words. They tell me that a 
man must be considerablv advanced in life 
before he can use them with readiness, and 
that he must have acquired a great many other 
qualities before he can use them with effect ; 
to say nothing of the natural tendency they 
have to perplex what should be perspicuous^ 
and to prolong what should be dispatched. 

But in whatever way words of course 
have been introduced, it is sufficient for the 
present purpose that we find them in very 
general use ;. that they are employed not only 
in courts but cities, not only in assemblies but 
in shops, and mix in the greater part of the 
intercourse of mankind, from a promise of pro- 
motion to an invitation to dinner. When a 
great man assures his dependant that he may 
be certain he will provide for him the first 
opportunity, when he hopes that he shaU see 
him often, and professes that he has his in- 
terest very much at heart ; when a fine lady 
expresses her infinite concern that she is de- 
prived of the honour of another fine ladv's 
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Company ; that she laments the very bad cold 
which occasions this disappointment, and shall 
not have another wink' of sleep until assured 
that her dear friend is perfectly recovered; 
these are, in general^ words op course; The 
great man has no more concern about his de* 
pendant's interest than if he had never seen 
him ; and the fine lady's sleep is as sound and 
long, as if fatigue or opium had procured it. 

In trade, words or course are considered 
as of great service. In borrowing money, or 
in delaying the payment of it, they are found 
exceedingly useful; and consist, generally, of 
unexpected disappointments, of extreme regret 
and sorrow, vnth. a very long dissertation on 
the hardness of the times^ the slackness of 
trade, and other matters, which are so per* 
fectly understood to be words of course, that 
he who is offended at them to-day will not 
hesitate to employ them to-morrow ; and, al- 
though he cannot reasonably expect that an- 
other should be less acquainted with their 
no-medning than himself^ yet he employs them 
mechanically ; they fill up the moments of sus-» 
pense arid expectation^ they divert questions 
and importunities, and, if they do not yield 
satisfaction, at least they procure delay. 

If we pass from trade to affair's of a more 
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tender nature, to affaira of eourt«hip, I am 
afraid we shall find that the Dictioaary of Love 
consists^ in a great measure, of wobds of 
COURSE. F<w tl^isj perhaps, we may find a 
reason not so applieable in the other cases of 
which We have been speaking. The vast mul- 
titude of books in which the various arts ot 
courtship are taught, has reduced the whole 
to an easy system, so soon learned, that the 
young reader is often master of his lesson be- 
fore he has ever thought to whom he shall 
repeat it- I am not, however, so averse to 
WORBs OF COURSE in affairs of gallantry, as 
in other cases. One who respects the amiable 
character of his feiir countrywomen, can scarcely 
wish that the words employed to gain their af- 
fection should have any meaning. If this, 
indeed, were the case, what would a beauty 
be but a murderer, carrying about with her 
deadly weapons wherever dhe goes ; now break- 
ing a heart into a thousand pieces, then piercing 
it through with darts till it resembles the man 
in the Almanack, and those darts i^ot from 
her eyes ? At other times she is represented 
as scorching her lovers in flames, driving them 
to the blackness of despair, or plunging them 
in a species of infernal regions ; all which, for 
the honour of the sex, we must hope are only 
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woitps OT couRSS. It woujd^ perhaps^ be 
mueh far the interest qF ottr beauties, if they 
were to understand aueh m>nk in this way, 
and be under no apprehension lest the lovers 
who declare they oannot live but in their 
l^reaenoe, should depart this life ia their ah- 
sence. They should recollect that it is pecu- 
liar to those who employ words of course to 
mean something the very <^osite te what they 
express ; and it is certain that many of them, 
amidst the agonies of despair, and with no 
other prospect before them than hanging, pc&- 
soning, starving, pr drowning, have been 
known to dance merrily at a ball, and enjoy a 
very comfortable night's rest a£ber eating a 
hearty supper* 

Words of €ours£ are used £x so many 
Various purposes, and those purppses so art- 
fully concealed, that it is not easy to reduce 
them into classes, assigning to each rank of 
persons the class which belongs to them. In 
general, if we examine them attentively, and 
endeavour to trace them, we shall find that 
they epnsist, either of words that have changed 
their meaning by a long course of time, or 
have no meaning at all. Perhaps the greater 
part are wprde which had once a meaning, al- 
though they ai'e 90W merely words of course. 
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and, in order to be certain whether they have 
undergone this change, it is only necessary we 
should have some knowledge of the person 
who uses them. 

Of words which are now words op course, 
although they once had, and may still now 
and then have a meaning, our catalogue is ra- 
ther larger than those who profess a regard for 
sincerity and plain - dealing could wish. In 
this list may be comprized many of the Oaths 
which are administered m certain public offices ; 
a great many of the harangues which are ut- 
tered in the ears of the populace on election 
occasions, and in which the meaning, as was 
already hinted, is studiously obscured by a 
multitude of words op course, In this list 
also may be comprized a considerable part of 
the marriage service in the Book of Common 
Prayer, together with no small share of the 
Litany, &c. in the same. And that this may 
not be a matter disguised from the hearers, 
they are often read in publick with a tone and 
accent which would be thought very disre- 
spectful if used in the case of a newspaper. I 
may add one other class, that of words which 
are sincere when first uttered ; but become 
words op course after a short period. Of 
this kind are many of the prpmi3es made ip 
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cases of embarrassment, and of the resolutions 
formed during a fit of sickness. 

These are a few of the instances in which 
WORDS OF COURSE are generally employed; 
and it only remains to be inquired, whether they 
are not used more frequently than is proper ; 
and whether, upon the whole, any very great 
benefit results from stripping words of their 
accustomed meaning; and such questions, I 
trust, I may very safely leave to the determi- 
nation of my readers. But although I take for 
granted that they will object to the extension 
and continuance of words of course, I can- 
not flatter them that such an opinion, however 
strongly expressed, will produce the change 
wanted. In the mean time, therefore, and 
while certain persons of all ranks think it pro- 
per to make use of words of course, it is 
my business, as a Projector for the general 
good, to suggest an expedient by which great 
trouble and many disappohitments may be 
avoided. This is nothing more than that some 
ingenious person, particularly learned in words 
OF COURSE, will compile a Dictionary of 
them ; not with the original meanings, but 
with the latest meanings affixed ; and specify- 
ing also all those words and phrases which 
have no meaning at all. The latter part of 
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this Lesdcoa would certainly a^ve a great deal 
of trouble; as I have kpown a perjson exceed*? 
ingly puzzled to find out the me^mng of a 
speech addressed to him, who would have 
avoided all hi» pains, anxiety, and even ex^ 
pence, if he had been candidly told it had ao 
meaning at all. 
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-^' Vitanda est improba Siren 



DfiSiDiA ; aut, quidquid vita meliore par^sci 
Poneudiiin eequo animo.^' HoR. 

*^ Learn the siren Idleness to shun, 
' Or poorly be content to lose the fame 
Which your past hours of better life might claim.*' 

Francis. 

September 1807. 

jS/xvch has been said against Idleness hy my 
ingenious predecessors. They have represented 
it as not only an evil^ but the cause of pany 
other evilsy as more destructive than the plaguci- 
atid $L(s degrading to the nature of man. But' 
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it being a great object with me in these my 
iudiibrati<His to conciliate the good opinuma of 
all parties^ 1 shall beg leave to consider IdW 
aess rather as a misfortune than a fault f and 
in truth, if we look attentively to its whole 
progress, and its usual consequences, I know 
not whether we ought not to rank it amcmgst 
the greatest misfortunes which can beM the 
human race. 

During my first thoughts on the subject, I 
was disposed to view Idleness as a disease, and 
there seemed some good reasons for referring it 
to the jurisdiction of the faculty. Its approaches 
are known to be slow and imerceptible in many 
instances, resemblhig those diseases which gra« 
di^ally prey on the constitution, but so gently 
that the patient no sooner discovers his disorder 
than he finds that it is past remedy. We 
h^ar likewise of persons being attacked with 
^ts of idleness, more or less short or violent, 
according to certain circumstances. Men in 
business seem to be most liable to these fits, 
and are known to suffer very severely when 
they last long ; but that they do not consider 
them as a disease, appeal^ from what happenik 
when the fits have recurred very frequently, or 
continued for a long period. In this case, in- 
j^tead of applying to a consultation of phyai* 
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cians, they have been known to call a meeting 
of their creditors. Had not these and other 
circumstances diverted me from considering 
Idleness as a disease, I was about to have 
classed it among those dangerous epidemics 
that are produced by hot weather, oblige the 
patients to fly from home in quest of cool air 
at the sea-side ; and which are observed to 
rage in this country, principally from the 
commencement of the dog-days to about the 
end of October. 

But, upon more mature deliberation, I have 
been induced to view Idleness as one of those 
misfortunes for which a generous and humane 
publick often interests itself, and studies td 
procure suitable relief. Under such circum- 
stances, it would ill become one who is a Pro- 
jector by trade, to omit a grievance of so 
great magnitude, and of which so many strik- 
ing instances may be seen in all the ranks of 
life. I am the more disposed to take this mat- 
ter in hand, as not only the language of com- 
mon conversation, but even that of the Law, 
bestows epithets upon certain classes of the 
Idle, which, to say the least, are not very re- 
spectful. For example, our Laws speak of 
idle persons and vagabonds, as being identically 
the same ; but if such language as this be per- 
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mitted in the case of the poor, to whom I 
think it is generally applied, who can say whe- 
ther it may not be applied with equal propriety 
to persons of higher rank, who happen to be 
idle? Who can say, whether some sturdy 
moralist, or implacable interpreter of the Laws, 
may not discover vagabonds in coaches, and 
idle persons in curricles, phaStons, and ba- 
rouches ? And this is the more to be appre- 
hended, because, philosophically considered, 
there is very little difference between one kind 
of idleness and another ; between, for example^ 
the idleness of him who is led to pick a pocket 
by manual dexterity in Smithfield, and of him 
who produces the same effect by a throw of 
the dice in St. James's-street. 

In investigating the causes of Idleness, there 
may be much difference of opinion. There are, 
however, at least two causes about which there 
can be no dispute. Time and Money. But while 
we see very clearly that these operate in pro- 
ducing the misfortune which is the subject of 
this paper, it is certainly not very easy to say 
why they should do. so. Moralists are perpe- 
tually telling us of the shortness of Time, and 
calculators are no less eager to demonstrate the 
value of Money. But it is evident from the 
practice of ijie indolent^ that their time is so 
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long that they know not what to do with it, 
and their money of so little value that they are 
never happy (if persons labouring under this 
misfortune can be said to be happy at all} hut 
when they are devising contrivances to get rid 
of it. Here, therefore, seems to be much con- 
tradiction of principles, which I shall not at 
present endeavour to reconcile, it being suffi<- 
cient for my purpose that the misfortune of 
Idleness is acknowledged to arise, principally, 
from the excess of Time or Money, above the 
quantities of eaeh that are necessary for ex« 
istehce. 

Having then discovered the cause, we may 
proceed to the remedy ; and this seems to be a 
matter for the serious consideration of a hu- 
mane publick. Some have, if I mistake not, 
proposed an hospital for the idle ; but, besides 
that this implies somewhat of a disease, in 
which light, for the reasons already assigned, 
I cannot consider Idleness, it would be impro- 
per in another point of view, confinement 
being an aggravation of every species of Idle- 
ness, and, according to the familiar expres- 
sion, would ^^ render the cure worse than the 
disease/' 

My plan is of another kind. Since it is found 
that Idleness cannot be absolished by fwce of 
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laW) or any other force that has hitherto been 
applied^ and. far less by the gentle methods of 
persaasion, owing to the extreme impatience of 
the hearer^ I would propose the establishment 
of a college, or institution (a more fashionable 
word), in which idleness might be taught in 
all its branches by Professors duly qualified 
for the same, and who, I doubt not, might be 
procured from some of the learned professions 
ahready in vogue. It is the peculiar misfortune 
of the persons in whose behalf I am pleading, 
that, with every sincere attachment to die prin« 
ciples of Idleness, and with a zeal for indolence 
which ends only with their lives^ they know 
not how or in what manner to carry such prin- 
ciples into practice. Whether they depend on 
public amusements or on private amusements, . 
whether they sleep at a play or at a concert, 
whether they ply the bottle or the cards, there 
are always some hours, some long hours, which 
hang heavy on their hands. And even after 
the best-laid plans for inactivity, and a glorious 
prospect of a wasted day, a shower of rain has 
been known to^ drive them almost to despair. 

Another reason for an institution like that 
I am proposing, is what may likewise be Gon-» 
sidled as a peculiar misfortune in the case of 
lazy people. Being subject to the common 
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frailties of the human race, they have, among 
others, no small portion of conceit. They think 
that idleness is a very easy thing to practise ; 
they view it as the opposite of all action, and 
conceive that when they have once resolved to 
do nothing, they may enjoy the bliss of inac- 
tivity. Now it ought to be one purpose of our 
new college, to give a course of lectures tending 
to expose the fallacy of such opinions, and to 
persuade the idle that they have entered upon 
a kind of life far more laborious than they have 
any idea of; and a kind of life which requires 
the utmost ingenuity to make it endurable* 
The learned professor may also explain to 
them, that their ignorance in these points con- 
stitutes the great misfortune of their condition^ 
that the proper practice of sloth requires a good 
deal of preparatory knowledge, and that they 
cannot be supposed to go about dreaming all 
their lives without being duly instructed in the 
art of walking in their sleep. It is surelv a 
most pitiable case to see a man possessed of 
length of days and of purse, honestly desirous 
of getting rid of both in the genteelest manner 
possible, and yet so ignorant and helpless as 
not to know how to be lazy with a good grace, 
nor how to turn even a week's sluggishness to 
a good account. 
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It must therefore be a leading object in the 
instructions given at this new academy, to 
divest the students of all former prejudices in 
their own favour ; and of every foolish conceit, 
that they can endure the toils and fatigue of 
Idleness without a due course of precepts upen 
the subject. It will not be less necessary to 
eradicate an opinion, which is too prevalent, that 
some men are born to be idle, that there is in 
some a genius for Indolence, a|^ there is a ge- 
nius for poetry, painting, or musick. The 
case is precisely the reverse ; for where there 
is a genius for the fine arts, it cannot be re« 
strained, nor can it be taught : but there is no 
such inherent disposition to laziness, and it is 
very certain that the most worthless and ig- 
norant of mankind may take up the trade of 
Idleness, and make considerable progress in it, 
although, for reasons already given, they will 
be liable to many n^istakes if they do not sub- 
mit to some instructions such as are now pro- 
posed. There is, however, an excuse to be 
made for those who embrace a life of indolence. 
It is at first so apparently easy that they think 
it will always remain so. A man who can 
make a shift to idle away six weeks at a water- 
ing-place in the summer, longs for the time 
when he xxmy retire from business and employ 
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cians, they have been known to call a meeting 
of their creditors. Had not these and other 
circumstances diverted me firom considering 
Idleness as a disease, I was about to have 
classed it among those dangerous epidemics 
that are produced by hot weather, oblige the 
patients to fly from home in quest of cool air 
at the sea-side ; and which are observed to 
rage in this country, principally from the 
commencement of the dog-days to about the 
end of October. 

But, upon more mature delibemtion, I have 
been induced to view Idleness as one of those 
misfortunes for which a generous and humane 
publick often interests itself, and studies to 
procure suitable relief. Under such circum- 
stances, it would ill become one who is a Pro- 
jector by trade, to omit a grievance of so 
great magnitude, and of which so many strik- 
ing instances may be seen in all the ranks of 
life. I am the more disposed to take this mat- 
ter in hand, as not only the language of com- 
mon conversation, but even that of the Law, 
bestows epithets upon certain classes of the 
Idle, which, to say the least, are not very re- 
spectful. For example, our Laws speak of 
idle persons and vagabonds, as being identically 
the same ; but if such language as this be per- 
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mitted in the case of the poor, to whom I 
think it is generally applied, who can say whe- 
ther it may not be applied with equal propriety 
to persons of higher rank, who happen to be 
idle? Who can say, whether some sturdy 
moralist, or implacable interpreter of the Laws, 
may not discover vagabonds in coaches, and 
idle persons in curricles, phaetons, and ba- 
rouches ? And this is the more to be appre- 
hended, because, philosophically considered^ 
there is very little difference between one kind 
of idleness and another ; between, for example^ 
the idleness of him who is led to pick a pocket 
by manual dexterity in Smithfield^ and of him 
who produces the same effect by a throw of 
the dice in St. James's-street. 

In investigating .the causes of Idleness, there 
may be much difference of opinion. There are, 
however, at least two causes about which there 
can be no dispute, Time and Money. But while 
we see very clearly that these operate in pro- 
ducing the misfortune which is the subject of 
this paper, it is certainly not very easy to say 
why they should do. so. Moralists are perpe- 
tually telling us of the shortness of Time, and 
calculators are no less eager to demonstrate the 
value of Money. But it is evident from the 
practice of tjhe indolent^ that their time is so 
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prove his plan, especially as^ of kie, » dkop- 
sical and rheumatic habit has interrupted his 
scheme of idleness^ and haa convinced htm of 
what he was very unwilling to believe^ namely, 
that a time would unive, a timf^ for which he 
had made no preparation^ when he could nei- 
ther go to the Fox and Grapes,, nm the Fox 
and Gmpetk oome to him. 

But what would be perhaps the most import- 
ant consideration in the institution of a .College 
for Idlers, is the pieaeot unhappy state of 
amusements. And here there is. a: wo&d^ul 
difference of opinion, maraUbts holding that 
our amusements are toonumere^for the. busy ; 
while the persons who are the sut^eots of this 
paper contend that they are too few for the 
idle* Both opinions, however, may be right, 
although the parties are not, likdy to unite in 
removing their respective grievanMs. But cer*- 
tainly the interests of the indolent , and of the 
trifling seem to require some addition to be 
made to the pleasurable modes of gettipg rid of 
the enemy Time : and it is not a little to the 
credit of modern ingenuity, that |bo maqy addi- 
tions have lately been made, to the stcMsk both 
of public and private amu$«ment. Th$ houi? 
of meeting, too, are under su^h wise/TiegiUfi- 
tions^ that not only the day, but the, night 
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may be idled away very comfortably^ and with 
no other intervals than what are necessary for 
the delightful rattling over the stones from 
house to house. 

By thus submitting the art of idleness to the 
judgment of scientific lecturers, and reducing 
the whole to a regular system, there can be no 
doubt that the situation of idlers might be con- 
siderably improved: and I throw out a pro- 
posal for a new College, with perfect confidence 
that, whether it be carried into execution or 
not, they will not entertain a worse opinion of 
the Projector, 

I might, therefore, leave the subject to its 
fate, were it not requisite to throw out som^ 
hint, by which the lovers of Idleness might in 
the mean time profit. As it is the custom for 
citizens to redre from business at a certain time 
ef life, for which they are seldom fitted by pre- 
vious knowledge or resources of mind ; perhaps 
it might not be amiss if those who have fol- 
lowed the trade of idleness were likewise to re« 
tire from their fiitigues, and try whether there 
are not employments to be found less laborious, 
more pleasant, and more useful ; and rendered 
so by a conviction of the shortness and uncer* 
t^ty of that time, which had hitherto appear- 
ed so long and so tiresome. 

G 2 
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ciansy they have been known to call a meeting 
of their creditors. Had not these and other 
circumstances diverted me from considering 
Idleness as a disease, 1 was about to have 
classed it among those dangerous epidemics 
that are produced by hot weather, oblige the 
patients to fly from home in quest of cool air 
at the sea-side ; and which are observed to 
rage in this country, principally from the 
commencement of the dog-days to about the 
end of October. 

But, upon more mature deliberation, I have 
been induced to view Idleness as one of those 
misfortunes for which a generous and humane 
publick often interests itself, and studies to 
procure suitable relief. Under such circum- 
stances, it would ill become one who is a Pro- 
jector by trade, to omit a grievance of so 
great magnitude, and of which so many strik- 
ing instances may be seen in all the ranks of 
life. I am the more disposed to take this mat- 
ter in hand, as not only the language of com- 
mon conversation, but even that of the Law, 
bestows epithets upon certain classes of the 
Idle, which, to say the least, are not very re- 
spectful. For example, our Laws speak of 
idle persons and vagabonds, as being identically 
the same ; but if such language as this be per- 
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mitted in the case of the poor, to 'whom I 
think it is generally applied, who can say whe- 
ther it may not be applied with equal propriety 
to persons of higher rank, who happen to be 
idle ? Who can say, whether some sturdy 
moralist, or implacable interpreter of the Laws, 
may not discover vagabonds in coaches, and 
idle persons in curricles, phaStons, and ba- 
rouches ? And this is the more to be appre- 
hended, because, philosophically considered^ 
there is very little difference between one kind 
of idleness and another ; between^ for example, 
the idleness of him who is led to pick a pocket 
by manual dexterity in Smithfield, and of him 
who produces the same effect by a throw of 
the dice in St. Jameses-street. . 

In investigating the causes of Idleness, there 
may be much difference of opinion. There are, 
however, at least two causes about which there 
can be no dispute. Time and Money. But while 
we see very clearly that these operate in pro- 
ducing the misfortune which is the subject of 
this paper, it is certainly not very easy to say 
why they should do. so. Moralists are perpe- 
tually telling us of the shortness of Time, and 
calculators are no less eager to demonstrate the 
value of Money. But it is evident from the 
practice of t^e indolent, that their time is so 
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cians, they have been known to call a meeting 
of th«r creditors. Had not these and other 
drcumstances diverted me fix)m considering 
Idleness as a disease, 1 was about to have 
classed it among those dangerous epidemics 
that are produced by hot weather, oblige the 
patients to By from home in quest of cool air 
at the sea-side ; and which are observed to 
rage in this country, principally from the 
commencement of the dog-days to about the 
end of October. 

But, upon more mature deliberation, I have 
been induced to view Idleness as one of those 
misfortunes for which a generous and humane 
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outselves any more troaUe about definitions^ 
let us cousider a few of the circumstances which 
attend the possession of Beauty. 

And first I must observe that Beauty is uni-^ 
versally attractive ; but this is an observation 
so very tiite, that I should have been ashamed 
to write it down, if I had not meant to follow 
it by censuring the barren invention of the ad** 
mirers of beauty, who have no other means of 
praising its attractions than by comparing 
them to the force of the magnet. Will they 
plead that they have a latent meamng for this 
figure, and intend to insinuate that some of the 
beaux who are attracted by beauty^ are really 
.of not more value that) the pins atid needles by 
which expmmental philosophers show us the 
power of the loadstone? 

The attraction of beauty is so generaHy al- 
lowed, that I think, in the space of mx thou* 
sand years and upwards, no writer has been 
found hardy enoagh to deny it ; if we exoept 
certain metaphorical reasoners, oi the rhyming 
tribe, who aflfeet to prefer wine to women, and 
hsLve written some very jovial persuasives to 
#iat ophtion, which ate usually sung widb great 
solemnity and effect in omr taverns. That thisy 
however, is a false taste, the minority are 
iB^reed ;. and I am inclined to think that in 
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some it arises more from disappointment than, 
feeling, and that others, who profess to be of 
this way of thinking, are of that class who. 
prefer cheap pleasures, and have. not any other 
reason for courting the charms of the bottle 
than because it requires no qualifications but 
those of which they are easily masters. 

Although it has been found both difficult 
and inconvenient to attempt any definition . of 
Beauty, we may be allowed to consider a little 
in what it consists, or where it resides. We 
have had many disputes as to the.seat^of the 
soul, and the seat of honour ; and it surely can- 
not be less important to discover the seat of 
'Beauty, to prevent that purblind creature Man 
from making mistakes. But here, too, I ao} 
aware that we shall meet with many difficulties. 
The seat of Beauty is not laid down with so 
much geographical precision as one would ex- 
pect, considering that it is the object of sucJi 
general pursuit. It has changed, its . position, 
in my remembrance, four or five times ; and I 
do not think, according to the most aiuthentic 
accounts, that it has been stationary above ten 
years together, for the last, two centuries. I can. 
remember that the seat of Beauty was once 
thought to be in the face ; from that it mountr 
ed nearly a foot higher than the head ; it then 
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descended in a fine flowing line, and hung- 
gracefully over the fthoulders; from which it 
disappeared so suddenly that the greatest 
beauties appeared to have taken an invincible 
dislike to hair. A few years ago, it seemed to 
have t^ken up its residence in the ancles ; . and 
thence it arose to the waist, from which with 
much difficulty it was dislodged by the wits and 
the caricaturists, assisted, in some measure, by 
the very reverend the clergy (who were tanta* 
lized by the prospect of mock-christenings}. 
About three or four years ago, it quitted all 
these situations for the bosom, from whence.it 
was again driven by the persecution of wit atad 
decency, and by a sudden jerk fixed itself in the 
elbows and shoulders, where at present it seems 
to have acqmred a tolerably quiet residence. 
How long this may last, is doubtful, as ther^ 
are already symptoms of long sleeves, which 
threaien another removal of the seat of Beauty, 
but to what quarter I cannot presume to con- 
jecture. During these revolutions, our lively 
neighbours, the French, went a considerable 
step £arther in settling the important question. 
The French ladies, distrusting their own abi- 
lities to determine the seat of Beauty, and con- 
fiding in the superior judgment of those who 
were to be pleased, at once exposed nearly the 
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whole person — a scheme whidi was^ to say 
the least, very acoommodating, since every 
lover might choose what he ^^eased. 

Some feehle, but, no doubt, well-meant at*, 
tempts, were made to introduce this feishion 
here ; but, to the great surprise of the im^ 
porters, the very persons for whose use and 
behoof it was tried, were the first to take the 
Ularm, and hoot from society the few who had 
the courage to make the experiment. Some 
respect, however, might have been shown to 
what, we are told, was merely an error in judg* 
ment, and to a mode of displaying beauty 
which must have cost them who tried it many 
•acrifices of all that is thought valuable, or 
decorous. 

These frequent changes seem, therefore, to 
intimate that the seat of Beauty is never likely 
to be fixed ^ — a circumstance from which those 
who contemplate various ages are apt to draw 
unfiivourable conclusions, yet, perhaps, upon the 
whole, no great inconveniences can arise. Wj^ 
seldom hear any young man say, ^^ I dislike 
elbows, and will wait until faces come in 
fiishion/' Every age seems content with Its 
-own species of Beauty; and the only conse- 
quence is, that gentlemen who happened to be 
smitten with cork rumps will, after some y^sars 
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not only where there'seeipis to be room for im- 
provementy but where the mostniceand curious 
eye can discover no defect. Some <^ these ex- 
pedients having already been hinted at,* I shall 
dose the subject with remarking that in certain 
cases the improvers have not always been so 
successful as the pains they take seem to de- 
serve ; and that in other instances they have 
so totally mistaken the original ideas of the 
architect, as to create a strange mixture of 
beauty and deformity, and of decays and re-^ 
pairs, and really make it doubtful whether the 
edifice is new or old, substantial or tottering. 

The contest between Art and Nature in thia 
affair has so long been carried on, that the 
oldest person now living cannot remember to 
have eveif beard of a peace, or even an armis- 
tice. There is, however, a difference worth 
pointing out in the spirit and disposition of the 
parties. Nature acts entirely on the defensive ; 
the war, therefore, on her part is just and ne- 
cessary, and her friends may pray for the suc- 
cess of her arms with unfeigned ardour. The 
same cannot be said of Art, which plays the 
part of an invader and usurper, under the base 
pretence of being an ally and an auxiliary; 
and I would recommend to those who choose 
this side, to reflect how much mischief sttch 
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ciansy they have been known to call a meeting 
of their creditors. Had not these and other 
circumstances diverted me from considering 
Idleness as a disease, 1 was about to have 
classed it among those dangerous epidemics 
that are produced by hot weather, oblige the 
patients to fly from home in quest of cool air 
at the sea-side ; and which are observed to 
rage in this country, principally from the 
commencement of the dog-days to about the 
end of October. 

But, upon more mature deliberation, I have 
been induced to view Idleness as one of those 
misfortunes for which a generous and humane 
publick often interests itself, and studies td 
procure suitable relief. Under such circum- 
stances, it would ill become one who is a Pro- 
jector by trade, to omit a grievance of so 
great magnitude, and of which so many strik- 
ing instances may be seen in all the ranks of 
life. I am the more disposed to take this mat- 
ter in hand, as not only the language of com- 
mon conversation, but even that of the Law, 
bestows epithets upon certain classes of the 
Idle, which, to say the least, are not very re- 
spectful. For example, our Laws speak of 
idle persons and vagabonds, as being identically 
the same ; but if such language as this be per- 
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mitted in the case of the poor, to whom I 
think it is generally applied, who can say whe- 
ther it may not be applied with equal propriety 
to persons of higher rank, who happen to be 
idle? Who can say, whether some sturdy 
moralist, or implacable interpreter of the Laws, 
may not discover vagabonds in coaches, and 
idle persons in curricles, phaStons, and ba- 
rouches ? And this is the more to be appre- 
hended, because, philosophically considered, 
there is very little difference between one kind 
of idleness and another ; between, for example, 
the idleness of him who is led to pick a pocket 
by manual dexterity in Smithfield, and of him 
who produces the same effect by a throw of 
the dice in St. James's-street. 

In investigating the causes of Idleness, there 
may be much difference of opinion. There are, 
however, at least two causes about which there 
can be no dispute. Time and Money. But while 
we see very clearly that these operate in pro- 
ducing the misfortune which is the subject of 
this paper, it is certainly not very easy to say 
why they should do. so. Moralists are perpe- 
tually telling us of the shortness of Time, and 
calculators are no less eager to demonstrate the 
value of Money. But it is evident from the 
practice of t^e indolent, that their time is so 
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practice of tjie indolent, that their time is so 
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practice of tjie indolent, that their time is %o 
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give a fiddlestick for the place of a physician. 
Yet they may in their new vocation enjoy some 
advantages peculiar to themselves. They are al- 
ready admitted into the private and confid^tial 
parties of persons of fashion, and have many 
opportunities of studying their disorders. They 
are also not unfrequently called in to drown 
the shrieks and exclamations of persons af- 
flicted with the- diseases of the card tahle, and 
may improve their skill by the imagery of 
gBxahVmgiflats and sharps. 

But whatever reluctance any of the parties 
<;oncemed in this revolution may show to pro- 
mote it, individual interests must give way to 
the general good. If Mr. Lich ten thai can 
prove that all diseases may be cured by musick, 
there is no man who will be mad enough to be 
sick while he is within the sound of a fiddle. 
Besides th^ pleasure of this new mode of cure, 
which will give it a decided superiority over the 
old, much expence may be avoided in our 
new Materia Medica. Here is nothing that 
is perishable, nothing that is wasted. The 
same instruments and the same compositions 
may be applied in a thousand cases, without 
losing their original powers. The longest-lived 
practitioner will not wear out a genuine Cre- 
inona, even if he attends ^an hospital ; and a 
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imall Bupfijc£ cat-gut can be tio ol^ct to <me 
who has played himself into a chariot. Ima- 
ginatioD, indeed, famishes so many delightful 
prospects from the art of curing diseases by thw 
medBcihe, that it is impossible to listen to 
trifling dbjections. What pieces will be most 
frequently employed, Mr. Llchtenthal only 
knows. Some patients will, no doubt, recoveif 
with all the rapidity of a jig, while others wilt 
mend in minuet-time. A slight indisposition 
may be removed by a single air, while a tnore 
obstinate case may require an overture or a 
eencerto. The inclinations of the patient, as 
in all other cases, must be consulted, or at 
least not wholly neglected. Country gentle- 
men, when confined, will experience much re- 
lief in a hunting-song.: young men of the town 
will perhaps prefer an Anacreontic, or an old 
English Derry Down ; while they who despise 
all advice, and choose no will but their own, 
may be suitably affected by an ^d Libitum. 
Hospital patients will, in general, be content 
with hand-organs, or hurdy-gurdies, and the 
poorer sort may be supplied with ballads at 
their own houses. 

Such a revolution as this it is surely delight* 
ful to contemplate, and every lover of Projects 
must wait with impatience for the full ex« 
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planation of Mr. Lichtenthal's plan. It was 
my duty as a Projector and patron of Pro- 
jscTORS, to give this early notice of it^ and to 
offer such conjectures on its nature^ as may 
serve to raise the expectations of my reiaders, 
end at the same time evince my own impar- 
tiality. It will, probably, have to cont<pnd 
with prejudice, but prejudice must give way to 
public good ; and surely the public good will 
be eminently promoted when our physicians' 
prescription shall be printed in music types, 
^.nd we shall have nothing to swallow mpre 
ns|useous than the words of a modern opera. 
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— " Not to know at large of. things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom.'' MlLTON/ 



December I807. 

X* OR some weeks past I have had reason to be 
alarmed for these my lucubrations. So great a 
number of new PnojEqTQBS have started with' 
in that time, that, had they proceeded in their 
various plsins, it woi^d have probably been out 
of my power to retain my situation any longer, 
as I have no inducements to propose to my 
readers equal to what they have been pleased 
to hold forth to their subscribers. I haveieven 
]Deceived sundry letters from my correspondents, 
desiring to. know to which of the Joint-stock 
Companies I give the preference. Others have 
been [pleased to express a so^ of complimentary 
surprise that they have not yet seen my name 
as cptdmittee-man^ director, or chairman of 
any of the Projects which hold out the.prospect 
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of procuring the necessaries and luxuries of life 
for nothing, and being paid for the trouble of 
consuming them. But my worthy correspond- 
ents have surely forgot that, in a very early 
stage of my Pbojectorate, I formally dis- 
claimed all connexion with mechanical schem- 
ers ; and from the experience of the last six 
weeks, I have certainly had no reason to re- 
pent of a determination which enjoins me, as 
every man ought to be enjoined, to keep within 
the strict limits of my own province. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, I would not 
have my raiders to suppose that I am less ca- 
pable of embarking in these vast undertakings 
than the greater part of the subscribers who 
have been eager enough to put down their 
names, and wise raough to make their deposits. 
Indeed I am not so disposed to depart from the 
dignity of my predeciesGM>rs as for a moment to 
admit diat their successor, however unworthy 
in other respects, might riot, have made a very 
good figure as a joint brewer, a joint linen- 
draper, or a joint wine merchant On the 
contrary, I very much question whether the 
most ingenious of the gentlemen who have 
made a distinguished figure at the head of these 
Projects, be ^solutely more clever fellows 
thaft the least of my predecessOFs ; 6r t^ether 
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as laucb skiU is not pecessary to write aa ^asay 
with genuioe wit and humour^ as to brew 
porter with genuine malt and hops. But^ how- 
ever this may he^ it is incumbent upon me io 
inform my correspondents^ that I have not the 
honour to belong to any of the new schemes of 
which a list, amounting to thirty-nine, now 
lies before me ; and that, whatever amusement 
or benefit I may be able to contribute in my 
present progress, I do not conceive that I shall 
ever have it in my power to inform the puhBek 
how they may be fed, clothed^ intoxicated, 
qr poisoned, at a cheaper rate than the price 
current (^ the Qiarkets usually affords* And I 
am moreover huxhble enough to hope that there 
will never be any thing found in my Projects, 
which may give the Attorney-General occasion 
ix> move the Court of King's Bench against me. 
But now that I have mentioned the learned 
Law Officer, I cannot help noticing in what 
different lights the same subject may strike 
different persons. X need not mention the light 
19 which Mr. Attorney-General has viewed 
this matter, nor hoiv he sharpens his iadig-. 
nation by appealing to Acts of Parliament; but 
to me, the whole, or the greater part of the 
Projects to. which I allude, seem, to be part of 
^ eunona expwimei^t, alluded to in a finrmer 
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paper. The ol^ect of this experiment I tak^ 
to be neither more nor less than to insdtttte £l 
censusy or enumeration of all the fools in the 
kingdom^ arid^ by throwing out a variety of 
lures, to divide them into different classes at- 
cording to their respective weak sides. The 
experiment, indeed, is not absolutely new : it 
has been carried on by slow degrees, and pet- 
haps ingenious, though imperfect attempts, of > 
as the saying is> by fits and starts, at various 
intervals^ ever lE^tice the year lf20; such a^ 
the woman that was with child of rabbits, the 
man who was to sing a song in a quart bot^e^ 
and the Cock-lane and the YauxhaU ghosts. 
But I own the miginal merit of our late at- 
tempts lies in combining such a confederacy of 
deception as might have brought the questiibd 
to the speediest issue possible, had they not 
been interrupted by the Crown Lawyers, who 
seem to have but little relish for such experi- 
ments. Still let not those to whom this ques^ 
tion is a matter of serious inquiry, be di^con* 
solate because the Attorney General chose to 
interpose his authority, at a time when th^ ex« 
periment was proceeding upon a grand scale, 
and might have brought on a very speedy so- 
lution. It will always be going on in some 
quarter or other, were there no other agents 
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employed than quack-doctors and lottery-office 
ke^iers to fill our church-yards and jails. 

One principal encouragement which suclr 
agents have^ is the calculation they always 
make (and I am afraid upon very accurate 
principles)^ that out of an hundred men, not 
ten, or perhaps five, whatever other profit they 
may seek after, are at all desirous to profit by 
EXPERIENCE ; and this brings me to the more 
immediate subject of the present lucubration. 
^^ Experience,'* an old proverb says, ^'teaches 
fools,'' which seems to imply that her's is a 
very flourishing school ; but whether she has 
altered her plan of education, or is deficient in 
what all education requires, namely, a suitable 
and strict discipline; whether she gives too 
long.vacations, or so many holidays that her 
pupils . forget to-day what they were taught - 
yesterd^ ; whether any or all of these be in 
fault, I know not: but certain it is that her 
school has very much fallen off in point of re- 
putation, and that many of, the. scholars, who 
have paid the highest prices for their educa- 
tion, appear to have been just so much money 
out of pocket, without any advantage or tm- 
provement. 

i My attention was drawn to this subject fix)m; 
reading in the papers^a few days ago that three: 

VOJU xu. I 
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or feui^ persons had lost th^ lives by ven- 
turing to skait on the ice in the Park, when it 
^as unfit to bear their weight. Now to one 
who knows • a little of what Experienoe can- 
tell, it would appear at first sight, that no 
such accident as this had- ever happened before ; 
that' the Parks were never left open before on 
Sundays for . such experiment^ ; or, perhaps, 
that these incautious skaiters were so young as 
iieither to know their own weighty nor the 
strength of the ice. But^ upon inquiry, I 
found that they were persons somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, that they had heard before of 
similar accidents, and that if the question had 
been put to them, they would have unanimously 
pronounced that a man is in danger of breaking 
the ice which is unable to bear his weight. Yet 
so soon are the lessons of Experience forgot, 
that they had no scruple in appearing novices, 
where they might have inade a. much better 
figure as expert scholars. 

Some teachers, aware of the vast expence 
which attends lessons in the school of £xpe* 
rience, recoipmend that, instead of going to 
that school ourselves, we should borrow. from 
those who have been educated there; And 
this advice is certainly wholesome, as wettas 
antient. . An old Poet sweetly sins:s : 
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*' Learn to be wise irooi others' haraii 
And you shall do full well.** 

But others are of opinion that thid cheap ex<« 
perien<jfe nevet answers the ptirpose ; that it is 
in this as in matters of luxury, we never set a 
Value upon what is not expensive, and in many 
instances we have indeed no other criteripn of 
what is excellent or fkshionable^ but its high 
price. All this I allow to he true in a certain 
degree ; and there are^ no doubt^ many persona 
who have profited by a dear-botight Experience, 
that would not have prized it much had they 
either borrowed it, or got it for a trifle. On 
the other hand, Experience, like every thing 
felse, may be bought too dear, or the purchaser 
toky not have very long time to enjoy his bar- 
gain, as when a man happens to be drowned^ 
or to break his neck -— events which occur so 
frequently, that I am afraid, instead of consi^ 
dering them as the lessons of Experience, we 
are' apt to read of thein with indifference, as 
mere matters of course, and of little other 
value than to furnish a paragraph for the news- 
papers; 

And while 1 mention tbese Vehicles of ititeh 
ligcnce, to which our first meal is so much in- 
debted, let me do them the justiqe to say, that 

I 2 
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they would afford admirable ^nd constant les* 
sons of Experience, if read with that view. 
Many days in the year, for sixpence only, a 
man may learn to avoid three or four different 
ways of losing his life or limbs; and if some of 
their readers would pay as much attention to 
wlmtpasses in the streets and highways of this 
kingdom, as they pay to the transactions of 
the cabinets and camps of Eurc^, I atn per- 
suaded they might in the course of a few 
months lay up a very profitable stock of Ex? 
perience, both good and cheap. 

They would learn, for exaihple, that what 
happened the other day in ihe Park is not the 
first thing of the kind within the memory of 
man. It is not. the first time that weak ice haa 
given way; and pei^ons who remained long 
under the water were in former days in danger 
of losing t^eir « lives. They may also collect 
some v^ curious ;and useful particulars re- 
specting horses ; . as that a horse that is not 
suitably prepared to draw in a chaise, will 
soiiietimes run away with it, and sometini^ 
overturn it, or both; and that unbroken horjses^ 
and what are called ^* bits of blood," ^ire.too 
mettlesome '^ aAd fiery for the many objects: 
which the streets of London present to fiighten 
them. It may also be gathered from t^e ex* 
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j^eriefice of sundry young, as well ai^ old geor 
tlenieii^ that a man who is accustomed to drive 

horses has some few advantages 6^r one whp 

, • • • 

has pierfaap^ seldom taken tiie reins in his Handy 
or who endeavours to nonage foun honses^ not 
because he knows how, but because it looks 
genteel. These may appear to be very simple 
instractions ; but there is reason to think they 
might new and then be useful. 
< Another lesson which may be learned at 
these day-schools is, that a certain nintaber of 
persons collected in of}e place constitute a mob; 
that the parties are very apt to squeeze one 
another, without reflecting that every niati re- 
quires a certain degree of rooih id order to per- 
form the common functions of fife'; and that 
when such squeezing or compressing takes 
place, the bills of mortafity^have been increased 
in a vejy surprizing manner. ' It may also be 
inferred from the same narratives, that the fe- 
male sex is least able to combat the dangers of 
mobbing, although it appears that they have 
no little inclination to make the attempt, and 
that, in taking the poll on such occasions with 
iis mitch accuracy as possible, caps have been 
known to exceed hats. As for children, par- 
ticularly those at the breast, some very useful 
lessons of Experience jnay be derived from 
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reading the newspapers. But whether it ho 
that their mothers canpot read> or that they 
hav^ becoBie converts to pertain new doQtrines 
ahout the mischiefs of a too great populatioi]^ 
pertain it is, that many of the^^ bahe^ are in-, 
debted to mobs, kicks, and cart-wheels, for a 
happy release from worldly caresr > 

With regard to the managemient of gig^y 
and other carriages, and boats, we learn that 
many persons never think themselves so fit to 
drive, or to row, as when conviviality has de* 
prived them of sight and recollection. But 
the newspapers, who in this mdy be credited, 
for it is no party matter, assure us that such 
persons are now ^nd then very much mistaken* 
They prove that, upon the whole, intoxication 
has no direct tendency to qualify a man for 
clearing a way-post, or a coal -barge ; -and that 
in all cases where life may be endangered, it 
would be requisite for him who manages such 
matters to possess rather iQore senses than 
fewer. I own that many young g&nt\emeii are 
very tardy in admitting these facts ; and it is 
for that reason that I wish to recommend to 
their study a course of casualties, such as may 
be found ia any newspaper, Perhaps, too, our 
bills of mortality might be rendered moi^ Use- 
ful, if they recorded those accidents more fre^ 
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quently and more particularly ; how many 
were killed by a horse^ how many departed 
this life in a boat, how many went to their 
long home in a barouche, and how many 
passed through the Serpentine River in their 
way to the other wprld. 

Why Experience, when it presents itself in 
such various shapes, should be neglected, is a 
question on which I shall not at present enter. 
If it be thought to be owing to any rapid decay 
of memory, we have still such frequent oppor* 
tunities of being reminded, that I should hop'e 
this cannot have any very great eflFect. If it 
be owing to a contempt for the Experience of 
others, and a desire to possess a stock of our 
own, I can only say, the means will never be 
wanting to accumulate such a stock ; but, as 
already hinted, this ambition may be carried 
too far ; and to instance only in one case^ .when . 
a number of thoughtless persons have perished 
by Venturing to skait on thin ice, it is not of 
much consequence to wish that it had been 
thicker. 
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<' People may have more wit than does them goodj 
As bodies perish through excess of blood.'* * 

Pope, 

December 1807. 

Whil£ the mercantile world takes alarm 
at the impedimeots by which the belligerent 
powers are about to prevent the regular pro-* 
gress of importation and exportation^ it must 
give every friend of his country pleasure to 
^reflect that there are various articles which are 
so peculiarly of our own growth^ and calculated 
for home consumption^ as to be very little af- 
fected by the vigorous measures now in agi- 
tation. Among these^ Wit ijeems to sta^d 
foremost as an article for which the demand is 
still adequate to the quantity on hand, and the 
quantity on hand fully able to answer every 
purpose of the consumer. 

There are two kinds of Wits, differing much^ 
it is true, in point of merit, but indispensably 
pecessary to each other — those who make Witj^ 
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and those who use it ready made. • The fwfiier 
are the manufacturers, and the latter the retail 
dealers; The former call themselves Wits, by 
profession, and never much relished the name 
of trade ; and the latter, who are content with 
the article at second hand, are their echoes^ 
and contribute greatly to their fame ; for a 
piece of wit that is not circulated extensively 
by these echoes, is of no more value than a 
piece of any other sort of goods, which remains 
unsought in the merchant's warehouse. 
^ However useful these two parties are to each 
other, there is no proportion between the num- 
bers of the one and of the other. The Wits by 
profession have, indeed, according to their 
owa report, been increasing of late years ; but 
they still may be accounted a very small body, 
when compared with the dealer^ in second hand 
jokes, some of whom^ if they are tolerable 
cecbnomists, can fiiake a few articles last a very 
long time,* by means of alterations, . additions^ 
or abridgements, suited to their various occa* 
Bions. I hope that Wits will not censure my 
allusions to trade in speaking of their article, 
fwthere are certainly some very strong points 
of resemblance. Whoever consults those oo- 
ipbus vehicles of Wit^ the newspapers, wiU 
|ier(^rve: that certain joikes adapted , to certain 
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seasons and occasions are as regularly brought 
forward ' on thoise occasions and s^tsons, as the 
shopkeeper decorates bis windows or his glass* 
irames with articles suited to winter or summer. 
During Christmas, we have a choice cargo 
of jokes in the papers, very well adapted to 
(hat social season; but which would be ex- 
tremely far out of place, were they to be brought 
fprwafd in the months of July or August. And 
again, all those good things which are made up 
for the summer season, and calculated ' f<Mr the 
use of the watering-places, would appear as 
preposterous were they to. be brought forward 
in' the month of. December. But the manufac- 
turing Wits understand their trade better than 
to be guilty of such anachronisms, and have 
indeed by long practice acquired a very happy 
knack at timing their jokes. There are, for 
example, many anecdotes and ^' monstrous 
good things'' which will suit a ministry coming 
into place, that would not hit the melancholy 
event of their going out : and the same series 
of ban mots which might produce a very /good 
effect on a royal wedding, would be extremely 
mal-a'-propos during a court-mourning. Not 
that the latter is exempted from its share of 
Kpartees, as we may see by the many standard 
Jokes at the expence of the dealers in articks 
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of , mourning, and the dyers of old clothes, and 
Bspedally those cEConomical ladies and gentle- 
men who upon such melancholy occasions do 
not scruple to make white black. 
- Such, indeed, is the demand for wit in this 
country, that the manufacture of it seems not 
to be interrupted by any of those events which 
interrupt the progress of other business. The 
very long duration and vicissitudes of the pre- 
sent war, for example, have had no effect on 
this article, except perhaps to vary its modes ; 
and the number of ^^ neat things" which follow 
every Extraordinary Gazette, affords a proof 
that Wit may be carried on amidst the bitterest 
hostilities and the strictest blockade. I am 
persuaded that an industrious compiler, with 
no other materials than a file of newspapers 
from the year 17^^^ might put together a very 
entertaining assemblage of smart jokes, under 
the title of ^' Bellona's Jests, or the Humours 
of Bloodshed/' 

As to lesser evils, such as decrease of trade, 
multiplic0.tion of bankruptcies, and of criminal 
o&nces, it is evident that these are frequently 
the subje^ct of considerable merriment. Even 
in our Courts of Law, we h^r of a burst of 
laughter from some w^ll-timed story told for 
.^heben^t of the jury, and to- keep the Jprisoner 
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in gdod humour. The Pulpit, indeed, is a» 
yet free from this species of amusement ; but 
it is no unfrequent practice for some of the con- 
gregation, assembled in the church-yard, to 
reward themselves for their long and silent 
attention, by sporting a few sallies, wonder- 
felly neat and laughable, at the expence of the 
parson, or the clerk, or any individual among^ 
themselves. 

Addison somewhere says that the Theatre is 
the seat of Wit : but I question whether this 
opinion be not nearly as obsolete as another 
which used to be joined to it ; namely, that it 
is a school of Morality* To it, however, the 
publick has no doubt been indebted for a vast 
increase in the Articles of Pun and Quibble, 
which pass under thie common name of Wit, 
and are received as such by those who cannot 
afibrd the higher commodities. Indeed our 
footmen and porters as regularly take these 
kind of jokes from the Theatre, as our barrel- 
organs do their favourite songs. But expe- 
rience has sometimes demonstrated that thea- 
trical jokes lose their effect, or rather change 
their effect, when employed in the purposes of 
common life. A sarcasm which may produce 
applause in a crowded Theatre, wiU oflen pro- 
duce oiay blows in the roo;aQ rf a taVerri : and 
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there isa snappish tartness in dratnatic dialogue^ 
which does not suit the humour of real speakers^ 
unless they are on the eve of a quarrel. At 
this important crisis^ it is observed that -Wit is 
followed by bursts of anger instead of laughter^ 
and frequently terminates in a point more cut- 
ting than that of an epigram. Indeed I have 
often had occasion to remark that it is safer to 
borrow any thing from the stage than its Wit, 
and that it would be ba daingerous to employ 
the sarcasms of the last Comedy in priva:te com- 
piany, as to carry on a courtship according to 
the plan of the last Novel. 

The Theatre, however, is so far the reputed 
seat' of Wit, that the publick are extremely 
unwilling to 'suffer any abatement in their at- 
tention to its concerns, however unseasonable 
tliid may appear to ladies and gentlemen of the 
dd school. Whatever the aspect of public afr 
&irs may be, the affairs of the Theatres are still 
reckoned of consequence enough to demand our^ 
notice ; and the disputes of manners and 
actors, about salaries, chastity, and other trifles, 
are never so forcibly obtruded, as when the pub- 
lick may be supposed to be least inclined to 
listen to them. I would not, however, be 
thought to deprive those persons of such con- 
solations who delight in them : and they must 
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be certainly the most easily contented of all 
people who can forget the state of Europe to 
look at the debts of the Opera-house, and 
think nothing in the threats of France and the 
hostility of its Allies so important to happiness^ 
as the re-engagement of a singer at a salary fat 
beyond that of a secretary of state* 

But to return to the relative proportions of 
Wit, between the makers and the consumers. 
It has been thought by some^ that London is 
the only place for this manuiacture, as being 
the mart of every thing dse that is elegant and 
fashionable ; and it will be found that this Was 
formerly the case, and is so still in a consider- 
able degree. The manufacture has, indeed^ 
been attempted in some of our large towns ; 
but the sirticles have been generally of a local 
kind ; whereas what is made in London will 
suit all other places. Before the establishment 
of the present easy conveyance from the Me* 
tropolis to the most distant parts of the king- 
dom, the country people knew but little of 
this article, and were obliged to put up with a 
few worn-out samples, conveyed by an ocfea- 
Clonal visitor. But since the establishment of 
the mail-coaches, and particularly bf daily 
morning and daily evening papers, they are 
but a very few hours behind us in our ** good 
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things." The bon mot which has convulsed 
St. James's and St. George's parish, may now 
he enjoyed next morning with all the glee of 
novelty in any city within an hundred miles; 
Wit is consequently diffused over the country ; 
and at Bath, Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
&C. may now he heard a series of jokes, as good 
ius new. In these places a generation of Wits 
has arisen, who in time, and with a few 
months' education in London, bid fair to emu- 
late the originality of the metropolitans. New 
editioils of those valuable elementary treatises, 
Joe Miller and Ben Jonson, have also been 
largely circulated; and notwithstanding they 
have been nearly quite plundered by the dra* 
matic writers, enough yet remains to set up i 
wit of moderate expectations in a good country 
trade. 

In former days, certain of the Colleges in 
each of our Universities were renowned for the 
breed of Wits by profession ; and jokes innu-^ 
merable were manufactured each term in the 
common-room. Uuder-graduates consequently 
were exclvided from these benefits, but Masters, 
and some promising Bachelors, were admitted 
to the partnership. On my last visit io one of 
our Universities^ I had the honour to be ad-' 
mitted ad eundem ; but I was surprised to find 
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that this branch of education . was Very mnchr 
neglected. The few jokes I heard, which I 
was told were the produce of the College, were 
to my certain knowledge stray ban mots from 
London which had been matriculated under 
fictitious names. Upon inquiry into the causes 
of this falling-off, I was told that it was en^ 
tirely owing to the conduct of the Examiners,: 
who dwelt upon Latin, Greek, Logick, Mathe-^ 
maticks, and other articles of that kind, without 
ever inquiring whether the young gentleman 
could get up a bon mot extempore, or go throogb 
die mazes of a quibble. It was added, indeed,, 
that among the under«graduates there was occa^' 
sionally a something called Quizzingy which 
was mistaken for Wit, and consisted in break-t 
ing heads and windows; but that this was 
much discouraged by the Proctors, who.werfir 
seldom men of hilmour. 

Such, however, is the general diffusion of 
Wit throughout the country, that the prof^sed 
Wit, a character formerly known only in the 
metropolis, may now be found in most of the 
provincial towns, and ^even in many villages. 
In the latter, if the traveller desires a cam* 
panion to help him off with his bottle of port, 
the landlord can always send for the established 
Wit of ther place, who is sometimes th^. excise* 
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man^ and sometimes the schodltnaster. But iii 
the introduction of professed Wits, whether in 
town or country, great care mi»t be taken that 
two do not meet in the same room. A rivals 
ship here does not produce the same good effect 
as in other cases ; the articles, instead oiP being 
made better, are made worse. There is a 
jealousy, I am sorry to say it, among professed 
Wits, which is not to be found in the same ex* 
cess among candidates of any other description. 
I remember to have been once present when 
two of great renown unfortunately met; and 
when the company were prepared for a dou- 
ble portim of good things. It was, how* 
ever, obvious on their first meeting, that the 
tisMuon of diseord had determined to have his 
joke. For some time a profound silence pre- 
vV^led ; but one of them, aware for what he 
was invited, and conscious of his powers, began 
one of Ins best stories. The other in vain en- 
deavoured to interrupt him ; he kept fast hold 
of the company for half an hour, when, being 
obliged to take breath, the other pushed in, 
and began an anecdote longer than the former, 
and persisted, notwithstanding similar attempts 
to ejects him from his vantage ground. The 
contest then became sharp : both spoke at 
once — but one had more strength of lungs •— ^ 

VOL. ILL K 
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^^ Sir^ we are not contending who shall speak 
loudest" — ^^ No/ Sir, nor who shall speak 
longest" '^ But I was going to inform the 
company" — '^ Nay, you told us that before : 
I remember an anecdote of Lord Chesterfield" 
— '^ Sir, I had not done with Garrick" — and 
his antagonist happening to be seized with a 
fit of coughing, the friend of Garrick got in, 
and kept his station, in spite of all opposition, 
through a story that would have made a pam- 
phlet. Next day, one of the parties called on 
the master of the house, and requested he 
would not invite him to meet with such a lo- 
quacious fellow again ; and he was scarcely out 
of hearing, when the other came to request 
that he might never be asked to dine with one 
who would let nobody speak but himself, and 
did nothing but make people laugh all the 
afternoon. 

Th^se desultory remarks on the makers and 
retailers of Wit may be concluded with one 
observation, which, although not a new one, 
has perhaps been much less attended to than it 
deserves ; and that is, tlie necessity of paying 
some little respect to truth. Some are of opif- 
nion that, a joker i^ a privileged person, totally 
exempt from the obligations either of oath or 
affirmation. But, although it would be very 
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hard to put a professed Wit to his affidavit on 
every occasion, there are some very good judges 
who have declared that the essence of a story 
consists in its truth. "The value of every 
story/' says Dr. Johnson, " depends on its 
heing true. A story is a picture either of an 
individual or of human nature in general ; if it 
be felse, it is a picture of nothing." " It is 
more from carelessness about truth, than from 
intentional lying, that there is so much felse- 
hood in the world." This sentence may ap- 
pear harsh, and if executed it may have a ten- 
dency to decrease the floating stock of ban mots 
and jokes ; but upon the whole it bids fair to 
be attended with advantages which will more 
than compensate for what we lose, and will 
very much heighten the value of what we re- 
tain. 
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•** Posset qui ignoscere servis, 



£t sigiio laeso non insanire lagensB.'' HoRAT« 

" Not prone to rage, although the felon's fork 
Defaced the signet of a bo.ttle cork." Francis. 



January i8q8*. 
Among the objections which have been made 

■ • • • 

to the views of human life presented by Dr. 
Johnson in his works, that which appears to 
have the best foundation is, that he too fre- 
quently represents life as a state of uninter- 
rupted suffering, and consequently urges that 
misery is the irresistible lot of man. Some ex- 
cuse, however, may be made for that learned 
and excellent moralist, by considering that he 
was insensibly led to describe his own state, 
when he should have been ascertaining the 
general condition of others ; and that he oftener 
wrote from immediate feeling, than from ac- 
quired knowledge. But no such apology, I 
am afraid, can be made for those who create 
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misery^ and then complain of it ; who strive 
to make themselves unhappy, and then assert 
that they were bom sol To such blame are 
all liable who study, for whatever reason, to 
multiply the avoidable miseries of human life. 

Ifi indeed, we compare the pains and 
anidetfes which are unavoidable, which it is 
not within our power to prevent, or perhaps 
to cure, with those which are purely of our 
own invention, and which we are perpetually 
employed in varying and increasing ; we shall 
see very little reason to complain of the lot of 
inan, but very much ground to censure the 
conduct of those who are the declared foes of 
thankfulness and contentment. 

Of the ntimerous tribe of complainers, it will 
generally be found that the majority have no 
motive for complaint equal to the pleasure they 
take in expressing it. Of twenty grievances 
which form the subject of their repinings, half 
will appear to have been brought on by their 
own endeavours ; and the other half are mat- 
ters in which they have no immediate concern. 
There are some of this tribe, likewise, who, in 
de&ult of any cause of murmuring on their 
own part, will echo the outcries of others, and 
affect a sympathy in adverse occurrences, mere- 
ly because they give them an opportunity of 
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venting their spleen^ aod interrupting the quiet 
of cheerful minds. 

There is^ however, to this numerous class so 
much luxury in the language of complaint, and 
the ehuUitions of temper, that I should, per- 
haps, be accused of insensibility, were I to en- 
deavour to deprive them of the many sources of 
pleasure which they have opened. All, there- 
fore, that I wish to contend for, is to regulate 
their angry passions in such a manner that 
there shall be some decent proportion between 
the complaint and the cause ; and that, if they 
are determined to show with what ease and 
how frequently they can rage and storm, they 
should learn to dole out their wrath in equitable 
shares, and not bestow upon trifles what ought 
to be reserved for special and important occa- 
sions. I have no objection to Anger. It is 
on certain occurrences a very becoming passion ; 
and it is so implanted in our nature, that per- 
haps we cannot venture to root it out alto- 
gether. But, as an indiscriminate employ- 
ment of it is apt to lead to some small iucon- 
veniencies, there would, 1 humbly think, be 
no great harm, if it were put under certain 
regulations ; and, as it is a passion which no 
person can call an ornament to the countenance, 
or one which improves the voice, it were surely 
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better to reserve it for such incidents as in 
some measure bring their own excuse with 
them. 

Of all the causes for domestic misery^ and 
its correspondent fits of passion^ there is per- 
haps none so general and so frequently the 
ground of complsdnt, as the carelessness of ser«- 
yants. And true it is, that servants, being 
unfortunately made of neaiiy the same ma« 
terials with their employers, do rarely discover 
more caution and wisdom in the management 
of their afiairs. It is incredible, therefore, 
\vhat mischief they create, how many things 
they break in cleaning, and how many things 
they misplace when they are wanted, how 
often they lie in bed when they should be up, 
and how often they wish to go abroad when 
they should stay at home. They too, it is 
melancholy to reflect, have- their passions and 
their tempers ; and are, indeed, in all respects 
so like their masters and mistresses, that, if 
they were not servants, one would be tempted 
to think they were human beings, born in the 
same way, and educated or neglected in the 
same manner. But Lady —— assures me that 
this is not the case ; that they are only crea- 
tureSj and that she never knew one of them 
otherwise, except a clergyman's daughter whom 
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she once employed about her person, and who 
was so awkward and stupid that she was a 
mere creature y until a distant relation died and 
left her two thousand pounds per annum. 

These creatures, however, are not without 
their uses. So placid and serene are some 
families, and so abounding in all the circum- 
stances that can con3titute happiness, that^ 
were it not for the blunders of servants, they 
would die of apathy, their passions would rust 
for want of use, and it would be suspected that 
the shrill upper tones of the human voice had 
been bestowed upon us for no purpose. What^ 
therefore, is the cause of so much vigorous ex«- 
ertion, keeps passion alive, and occasions a 
brisk circulation of oaths and epithets that 
would else become obsolete, ought not surely 
to be stated as a serious cause for complaint ; 
nor ought we, for the sake of the inhabitants 
of the kitchen, to argue that misery is the lot 
of thei parlour. All I condition for is, as be*» 
fore hinted, that we learn to discriminate in 
our anger, and not bestow as much genuine 
wrath upon a broken tea-^cup as upon a frac* 
tured limb. Yet, for want of attention to the 
scale of offences, we are, I am afraid^ guilty 
of as much absurdity, not to say ii^ustice, as 
that Legislature which should enact the sam^ 
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punishment for crimes of all degrees of mag- 
nitude, and admit of no distinction between 
accident and design. 

To form a code of laws for our domestic 
regions, is not my purpose, and might, if at-* 
tempted, be attended with many difficulties^ 
There is so much variety of temper among the 
legislators of private houses, that perhaps na 
two would agree. What I wish, therefore, 
principally to insist on, is the due regulation 
of our resentments, and the consideration that 
real anger, such as flashes in the eyes and 
paints the countenance, such as produces a 
dumb confusion in some, and a brisk and rapid 
torrent of eloquence in others, should not be 
exhausted on trifles, hut reserved for great oc-* 
casions. When I have been^ enabled to survey 
the whole of human hfe, the many miseries to 
which nKin is subject by nature, practice, or 
trade J it has appeared to me that there are 
things in this world of infinitely more import-t 
ance than a perfect set of china ; that our con-p 
stitutions are subject to decays, which should 
give us more uneasiness than the wearing out 
of brooms ; and that, upon the whole, we are 
subject to revolutions of far more importance 
than the overturning of a table, or the falling 
of a decanter. There are likewise some phi- 
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loBophers, but I mention this with submismn 
to persons of greater experience^ who are of 
opinion that the preservation of a sweet temper 
is of more consequence in the decoration of a 
house, than the rinsing of glass tumblers, or 
the polishing of steel fenders. 

Calling a few days ago on an old acquaint- 
ance, I found the house in what some call an 
uproar. High words and angry words passed 
from room to room, and my reception was so 
indistinct and dubious, that I was not quite 
certain whether I might not take my departure 
unobs^red. I was anxious, however, to learn 
the cause of so much apparent misery ; and, aa 
my friend is a trader to foreign countries, I 
w^s at first alarmed lest he had suffered by 
the late storms, and that all I saw was his 
family tenderly, though somewhat loudly, sym- 
pathizing in his distresses. As the noise be- 
came more distinct, however, I found that it 
drew to two points, which were deemed of suf- 
ficient importance to justify all I witnessedr 
The one was, that John had misplaced his mas- 
ter's dress shoes ; the other, that William, who 
was sent for a coach, returned with the melan- 
choly intelligenoe that no coach was to be seen 
on any stand within a mile. This, on a Sun- 
day too, and during a smart shower, when the 
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streets through which they had to pass were 
dirty, and the dinner to which they were in- 
vited would be spoiled, produced many, if not 
all, the effects which may be supposed to re- 
sult from bankruptcy, robbery, or housebreak- 
ing. I informed my friend that he should cer- 
tainly have a niche in the Projector ; and I 
promised, at the same time, to represent him 
as one of those who with every blessitag under 
Heaven that is supposed to make up hap- 
piness, would yet be miserable, if he had no 
exercise for his anger upon trifles, and could 
not daily muster up a sufficient quantity of 
petty vexations to render home a place of 
greater variety of enjoyment 

It has sometimes been said in excuse for the 
exercise of anger upon lesser objects, that it is 
better to give it vent at once, than to keep it 
brewing in one's own mind ; and sometimes 
we have been told of the mischiefs which arise 
from pent-up anger. But this analogy between 
the humours of the body and those of the 
mind is not quite perfect; and I am afraid 
that many more evils arise from the discharge 
than from the confinement of anger. It may 
likewise be observed in the case of those who 
are enabled to confine it, that it very soon goes 
off in a sort of insensible perspiration, leaving 
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the patient quite wdl, and, ^hat is of con- 
siderable importance, free from any disagree- 
able reflections. A facetious author has 
termed swearing a natural discharge; and 
all 1 would propose is, that those who find it 
so, would retire to that nameless place pro* 
vided in all such cases, and with as much po« 
lite caution and secrecy. 

But the principal argument in favour of 
what I have recommended in this paper, name- 
ly, the limitation of anger to proper subjects, 
is, that anger, upon whatever account, is not 
a dignified passion. It adds nothing to the 
features but what they would appear to more 
advantage without. It confers no charms on 
the voice ; and as to action, all writers on 
eloquence .are agreed that nothing places the 
body in such grotesque forms. That numerous 
class, therefore, who study the effects of per- 
sonal elegance, would do well to consider 
whether they ought, for a mere trifle, to sug- 
gest in the minds of their beholders, the pos- 
sibility of ugliness. The apprehension of such 
a change must be fataly for no man can admire 
the beauty which in a few minutes may amount 
to a fright y and will be apt to suspect that 
there is something very wrong in a countenance 
which may change colour ten times in a day. 
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It i3 mentioned as an objection to our cli- 
mate^ that we have frequently the extremes 
of weatb^r in the space of twenty-four hours^ 
and that, more agreeable appointments, and 
proj^ctied jauixts and walks, are spoiled in Great 
Britain than in any part of the world. But 
yet even for this we have some remedy ; our 
thermometers gire us warning, and our habi* 
tations afford shelter : but what is our misery 
when we have no such helps ? when we are 
doomed to the alternations of storm and sun^- 
shine, of fury and quiet, of war and peace, 
without warning, and without refuge ? Biseasch 
may make slow advances ; symptoms may an- 
nounce the approaching evil ; poverty may 
creep on by obvious .and remediable eauses ; 
death itself may be foretold from inward decay 
and feelings | but who can foresee the crash of 
china, and thetearings of laces and.silks ; who 
can foretell that the soup may be thin, and 
the fowls raw ; that the coach may have lost a 
wheel, and the chimney may fill the room with 
suK^ke ? Who can order the spider not to build 
on the cieling, or the dust not to fall on the 
sideboard? A debtw may give notice that he 
is unable to take up his bills : but who can 
foresee that his dinner shall be put off till he 
is unable to eat ? that the stage-coach is ar* 
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rived without the turkey^ or that the sauce «boat 
has been dashed in pieces on the staircase ? 

Yet such are the vicissitudes which are made 
to excite the bitterness of resentment^ while all 
that might be expected to provoke it is tole- 
rated with calmness. The philosophy, indeed, 
of some persons is very remarkable, in bearing^ 
every misfortune which they may happen to 
have brought upon themselves. I would, there- 
fore, recommend, as the conclusion of this 
paper, that anger, which properly employed is 
a very noble passion, and in poetry rises almost 
to the sublime, should be no longer wasted 
on trifles ; and that it should be removed from 
the kitchen and stables to the drawing-room 
and parlour, where it may be restored to its 
pristine dignity, or moderated by etiquette. 
But as to those who are still indisposed to take 
this advice, and who love to fritter away their 
passions on brooms and brushes, saucepans and 
skillets, on burnt steaks and watery custards ; 
and who would sooner pardon a flaw in a cha- 
racter than a hole in a table-cloth ; I would 
only recommend to them to be exceedingly 
thankful that they can never be without sudi 
misfortunes,: while servants stumble, or cats 
leap. Yet it appears very inconsistent in per- 
sons of this description . to complain, at ^ths 
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same time that they feed on the luxury of com- 
plaint, and to declare that they are unhappy 
from the very circumstances which seem to 
afford them the greatest pleasure. Whatever 
other indulgence may be allowed, this way- 
ward disposition certainly ought to be checked; 
nor ought they upon any account to be per- 
mitted to complain that they are exposed to 
laughter or pity, since one or other of these 
emotions is inseparable from the lot of all who 
are so happy as to experience none of the real 
calamities of life, and so miserable as to sub- 
stitute petty vexations and ridiculous dbtresses. 
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*' Qui timet his adversa, fere iniratur eodem 

Quo cupiens pacto : payor est utrobique molestus.** 

HoR. 

*^ If weak the pleasure that from these can spring. 
The fear to want themi is as weak a thing : 
Whether we dread, or whether we desire^^ 
In either case, believe me, we admire.'* PoP£. 



February 1808. 

1 £OPL£ OF Fashion, is a title given to few, 
arrogated by many, and envied by all. There 
is, however, a considerable and an acknow* 
ledged difficulty in understanding precisely 
what it means, and who are the happy persons 
thus separated from the majority of their fellow- 
creatures. Many attempts indeed have- been 
made, to draw a line of circumvallation around 
them, by means of such a definition as shall 
secure their privileges, and exclude all preten- 
ders. But although no combination of words 
has yet been formed that can render the matter 
so plain to the meanest capacity, as to prevent 
mistakes and disputes ; we all are apt to think 
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that we know People of Fashion when we tee 
them: and have the still greater presumptioa 
to think we know what we mean when we 
»peak of those beings whom Nature or Art has 
plaeed beyond our reach, and only occasionally 
within our horizon. There are many grounds 
^r sup[K»8ing that in both cases we should be 
very much perplexed to explain our meanings 
and to make that known to others, which, until 
- the question is put, we think so familiar to our^ 
selves. One reason for this loose species of 
incommunicable knowledge is^ that we have 
lately taken it into our heads, that People of 
Fashion are become exceedingly numerous, and 
that their numbers may be at all times easily 
increased. Hence we no longer think it neces* 
sary to retain in our memories those nice dis« 
tinctions which indicate a more confined sect. 
We fancy that it would be quite, superfluous tq 
.explain what is obvious to the senses ; and that 
to ask what is a Person of Fashion would be as 
childish as to ask what is an Englishman, or to 
what country Frenchmen, Germans, or Italians, 
belong. 

People of Fashion is almost the only cdm* 
bination in which the word Pedph is used in 9, 
superior, genteel, and commanding sense. AU 
other people are those *' whom nobody knows/^ 

VOL. in. I. 
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and may be classed with the multitude, the 
mob, the canaille, or the vulgar. But by 

assumes a higher tone, becomes the mouths of 
the most beautiful, as well as of the most elo« 
quent speakers, and is not thought unworthy 
to stand in the same line with the most lofty- 
titles known in the Heralds' Office. 
. As I have stated that there are great diffi- 
culties in the way of those who would wish to 
illustrate People of Fashion by a definition, it 
may be supposed my duty to take care that 
this important matter shall be no longer in the 
dark. But in order to achieve this purpose, 
after all due deliberation and examination of 
many documents, I question whether I can 
recommend to my curious readers any other 
method than first to inquire what Fashion im- 
ports. Perhaps it may be urged that this is 
pnly evading one difficulty, by plunging into 
another ; but if this be the case, it is not my 
fault that terms are so often used either with- 
out a meaning, or with one very difficult to be 
explained. The method now proposed, I am 
willing to own, may not appear the easiest ; 
yet I am certain it is the only infallible one, 
according to all the rules of logick. In other 
case^f it. has nevor been known to fail. When 
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we wish to know the character of a man of 
learning) or a woman of sense, we have only 
to go to our dictionaries, or consult our intel- 
ligent friends as to learning and sense, and the 
question is immediately put in a train to be de- 
cided. I say put in a train to be decided, for 
I am not ignorant that even learning in men, 
and sense in women, have their peculiar diffi- 
culties, although they may be removed a little 
sooner than the unintelligible mysteries of 
Fashion. 

We shall not perhaps advance very far on 
this subject, by stating, what nevertheless is 
very true, that Fashion is the custom of the 
few, for the admiration of the many. It will 
still be asked, what is that custom, and who 
are the few ? and thus we shall be moving 
round, but not going forwards. For my o%vn 
part, I am inclined to think that Fashion is 
one of those personages, or things, which are 
composed partly of what is visible, and partly 
of what is invisible. The visible part of 
Fashion is so constantly changing, that he who 
is required to say what it is, may justly plead 
that it never stays long enough to b^ examined^ 
As to the incorporeal part, its influence, govern- 
ment, or tyranny, of the great numbers who 
feel it, few are able to say in what manner it 

J.2 
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opemtes i^poQ them) nor for what reason they 
ar9 so cofitrouled. Like epidemical disorders^ 
some think they catch it from their neighhoui^^ 
and others that it resides in th^ air^ or climate. 
Th? former, however, is by far the. more plau* 
ftiUe theory ; for it is very evident that comrnu*^ 
nication with the infected never £iils to bring it 
on, and that it is conveyed, in a very violent 
degree, in articles of dress or furniture, and 
by the same means, where there, a^e no laws of 
quarantine established, may be sent to the most 
distant parts of the world. It is to be observed, 
too, that it rages mpst in crowded places, and 
that we ijiever were free from it when the port9 
on the Continent were open, and our intercourse 
with France was intimate. There is but one 
circumstance in which it differs from other pes* 
tUential disorders, and that is, its not being 
checked by the approach of winter. On the 
contrary, that season is most remarkable for % 
general display of it in all its various symptoms, 
and complicated appearances. 

But it is not my intention to pursue this 
subject, which I rather propose as an exercise, 
for their ingenuity who still pant to know what 
Peqple of Fashion mean. I have no donbt th^^ 
if they will pursue their inquiries with spirit, 
look carefully about them in public pistes ^imJ 
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public l(hop3, they may learn a great deal, eVen 
if they should not ultimately arrive at a true 
knowledge of Fashion, and consequently of the 
People thereof. 

I shall, therefore, employ the remainder of 
this paper in discussing one or two mistakes on 
the subject, which are very common and very 
dangerous. The first of these is an opinion, 
that rank constitutes fashion, or that persons 
of rank must therefore be People of Fashion. 
In this position there is some truth and some 
error. Rank is undoubtedly an useful ingre<- 
dient, and was once thought a necessary one, 
but it is not the only one ; and it is certain 
that there are many persons of very high rank 
who discover so little of fashion^ that they 
may be, and often have been, mistaken for per« 
sons of no rank at all ; and in defiance of their 
titles, hfive been classed among the vulgar, 
among men bf vulgar minds, and vulgar 
mannerd. No one, I think, will contend that 
a late Lord Chancellor, when pressed by a 
gang as an able-bodfed seaman, was a Person 
of Fashion ; nor will they very easily attempt 
to prove that the elegant charms of that cha- 
racter, and its popular fascinations, are ex- 
hibited in the person and manners, of his Gracfe 
the Dttke of ■ , or the Right Honourable 
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the Earl of . But I shall not enlarge 

&rther on this mistaken notion, because several 
persons of rank have lately anticipated me, by 
taking wonderful pains to prove how grounds- 
less it is. They have indeed made it quite 
ridiculous, by presiding at boxing-matches and 
cock-fights, and exchanging manners and 
language with ostlers and jockies. 

Another mistake, perhaps more common, and 
certainly more dangerous, is, that fortune con- 
stitutes People of Fashion. Now, although 
fortune, like r£^nk, be a very useful ingredient 
in this composition, as it is in every other, 
yet it dops by no mesms follow, that persons of 
Fashion are so constituted or created by virtue 
of their annual incomes, or by any other virtue 
that arises from half-yearly dividends. Those 
who are observers of what passes around them, 
must be sensible that there are many persons 
of very large property who are not People of 
Fashion, This, indeed, is so generally acknow- 
ledged, that it might have been omitted, if some 
persons who are willing enough to acknowledge 
the abstract proposition, were not very apt to 
forget, in their visits and connexions, that 
wealth only cannot constitute People of 
Fashion ; and that every expence incurred ia 
the attempt is just so much money thrown away, 
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Bince tlie returns are only a certain quantity of 
ridicule and disappointment ; neither of whicby 
according to the best calculations^ are worth 
the price paid. For want, however, of an at- 
tention to this fact, we see every day the most 
strenuous and pitiable efforts made to be ad-^ 
mitted among People of Fashion, and to ob- 
tain a full enjoyment of their privileges and 
immunities. Yet while we deplore the extra- 
vagant sums expended by such candidates, to 
the great injury of themselves and their fami- 
lies, to the felling of their oaks, and the mort- 
gaging of their lands, we are compelled on the 
other hand to admire the truly independent and 
patriotic conduct of Persons of Fashion, whose 
privileges and titles are neither to be bought 
nor sold. 

I would not, however, so undervalue riches, 
as to insinuate that they are absolutely useless 
in promoting our admission into — not the 
circles of Fashion, for that is as easy as money 
can make it — but into the reputation, the 
character of People of Fashion, whose high 
privilege it is to be looked up to, to be followed, 
to be imitated, to excite the gaze and the ad- 
miration of the world, and to have a peculiar 
licence for performing actions which no other 
persons can attempt with impunity. It is not; 
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io hi supposed that the repeated dffers even of 
uefe health, which carrieB with it somewhat 
Tery insiiluating and persuasive, will always 
be so rejected, that no returns can be made^ 
sLnd tio compromise adopted. But although alt 
this be true, and many People of Fashion have 
condescended to stoop to those who could not 
have reached to them, had they stood upright^ 
yet it is necessary that the lower world should 
know two things.— First, that in order to ac- 
complish their wish in any moderate degree, a 
long time of probation is necessary, a tedioits 
AoViciate, in which all is humble imitation and 
elementary instruction ; and, secondly, that a 
itauch lal'ger portion of wealth is requisite than 
is generally supposed. What the exact Bum 
is, I have not conversed long enough with the 
initiated to know ; it is a qui^stion which they 
dre seldom willing, and from their careless 
manner of keeping accounts^ seldom able, to 
Answer. But although I cannot set down the 
sum in figures with a Cocker-like precision, I 
dm. confidently assured that it is generally ex* 
pected to be a little over the annual incoinei 
and that such exceedings are to be provided for 
by that anticipation of the revenue which de* 
pend^ on credit. Some are apt to think that 
tiifie Chancellor of his Majesty's Exchequer w 
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the only person in the kingdom who is puzzled 
to make up differences between income and 
expenditure. Alas! they little know how 
many of the candidates I am now speaking of, 
as well as People of Fashion themselves, have 
theit little budgets, their loans, their deficits, 
and their arrears. I would not, however, have 
any of my friends in Capel Court be elevated 
at this information^ as if their ready command 
of money placed them in the high way to be- 
come J^ple of Fashion. They ought to know 
that they may have the reputation of lending 
a million per week, or even per day, without 
being on that account admitted into the rank 
of People of Fashion. All this will avail them 
nothing, while they retain certain narrow and 
caty-like notions about security and indemnifi* 
cation, days of payment, punctuality, and other 
prejudices of education. 

This incidental notice of the City suggests to 
toe another popular mistake, which I can cor- 
rect only by assuring my readers that the title 
and privileges of People of Fashion are local; 
and that liothing is of more consequence in 
studying this subject than an acquaintance with 
the topographical boundaries of Fashibn^ Peo* 
pie of Fashion are confined principally to the 
parishes situated' in and about the Western part 
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of the metropcJis, and caimot be supposed^ 
unless by a forced construction, to exist within 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor of London. 
Attempts, it must be allowed, have of late 
years been made to bring them Eastward, or 
to plant a colony in that quarter ; and the nar- 
rowness of the streets, and the smallness of the 
bouses, have no doubt afforded tolerable imi- 
tations of the confusion which attends the 
breaking of coach -glasses and coachmen's 
heads, of ladies fainting in crowds, and other 
genteel casualties which give eclat to a rout ; 
and without which, a rout would degenerate 
to a social and comfortable meeting of friends. 
But this is imitation, not originality, and can- 
not, even if the imitation were closer, make a 
dignified figure iq the newspapers, owing to 
the deficiencies of nominal situation. Grosve- 
nor-square, St. James*s-street, and Portland- 
place, are mellifluous sounds, and picturesque 
objects, that please the eye as well as the ear \ 
but what real person of fashion could hear 
without a blush, that he had partaken of the 
dejeun^s of Crutched-friars, the cold collations 
of Old Bedlam, or the routs of Philpot-lane. 
I hope, therefore, that my worthy friends, 
who have the misfortune to live in places that 
are not fit to be named^ will take these hints 
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into consideration, and remember that Fashion- 
able People and People of Fashion are not 
precisely one and the same. 

I shall conclude my paper with adverting to 
one other difficulty in the way of those who, 
presuming upon their wealth, have the am- 
jbition to become People of Fashion, and that 
is their beginning too late in life. After many 
years employed in acquiring riches, it is some- 
what hard to be obliged to go to a new school 
to learn to spend them. In advanced age there 
is a want of flexibility in the oigans of speech, 
and a want of pliability in the system of 
opinions, which have a natural tendency to 
unfit a man for a new language and a new 
world. If he begins early, unquestionably 
much may be acquired ; but in general the 
best People of Fashion have been born in that 
character. With respect to the precise time 
of life, when those may attempt it who have 
not had such felicity of birth, opinions are too 
various to be reconciled. As far as my obser- 
vation goes, they cannot begin too early ; and 
the attempt will certainly and totally fail, if 
they delay it till they are come to the yeabs 

OP DISCRETION. 
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" ■ " * ** Nam id arbitrdr adprime in viti esse 

Utile^ ut ne quid nimis.'* Tekence. 

March 1808. 

Jt has been remarked by an eminent Mo- 
talist, that some men have ati unhappy pene* 
tration in discerning faults; which, he ob- 
serves, has ^ greater tendency to vitiatfe the 
temper than to improve the understanding. 
Biit it unfortunately happens that persons of 
this disposition have a notion that strength of 
understanding is best displayed by finding 
fault; and that to be very peevish and very 
wise, is the lot of all who are born to set man- 
kind right 

My neighbour Mr. BtUster has for so many 
years l^ttidied the art of finding fault, that his 
oldest friends are unable to recollect that he 
. was ever pleased. lie appears to have fixfed iii 
his own mind a certain standard of perfection;' 
to which the most trifling circumstances are 
brought ; and as such perfection is rarely to be 
found, he has no reason to complain of the 
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dangor of dwindling into contentment. As a 
husbapd and the father of a family, he is the 
envy of all who know the merits and accom* 
plishments of his amiable wife and dutiful 
children ; but those are enjoyments which af<- 
ford him very little satisfaction. His wife is 
either too attentive or too careless, and his 
children too knowing or too stupid. His for- 
tune is ample ; hut luckily the state of public 
affairs affords him much cause to complain that 
taxes are enormous, and provisions dear. His 
servants^ distinguished in the neighbourhood 
for neatness, cleanliness, and circumspect be<* 
h^viour, are sluts and slatterns; his cook is 
perpetually dressing his dinner too much or too 
little ; and there is not a bottle of good wine, 
or an punoe of good tea, to be found within 
the bills of mortality, 

Jn making these complaints, which to his 
friends would be intolerable if they were not 
at the same time unintelligible, he is accustomed 
to back his assertions by appeals to some dist 
tant period when things were otherwise, some 
imaginary golden age, when rooms did not 
want washing and scouring, and when glass 
and china could not be broken ; when servants 
never forgot what they were ordered to remem« 
ber, and horses and carriages were liable to no 
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accidents ; when the streets were without daii^ 
ger, and the highways without robbers. He 
fancies too, that he remembers when all Judges 
were just, and all exactors righteous men; 
when the rich were without pride, and the 
poor without necessities. He even hints that 
the weather of this country is not what it used 
to be ; and is fond of recollecting the happy 
days when cold did not pinch, nor heat relax, 
as they now do : and it was but the last time I 
dined with him that he complained that the 
fowls were not what they used to be ; and that 
coals and candles gave no such heat and light 
as he could remember. 

But what excites his most violent rage is the 
perusal of a newspaper. From the first para<« 
graph to the marriages and deaths, he is sure 
to meet with something to put him in a pas- 
sion. He can with great difficulty read of a 
carriage breaking down, without discharging 
his rage against coachmakers, paviours, and 
inspectors of streets. If a horse takes fright, 
he denounces vengeance on stable-keepers^ 
drummers, flags, and paper- kites. But a rob- 
bery affects him yet more violently ; and such 
is the force of sympathy, that he appears to 
suffer as much as the party robbed, and gets 
no relief until he has vented his spleen on the 
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whole tribe of Police-justices, Bow-street rfin- 
ners, and thief-takers. If he reads of a grand 
dinner, or a lady's rout, he seems to suffer all 
the pangs of a personal insult ; and inveighs 
against the luxury, prodigality, and folly of 
the times, as if these things were directed 
against him, and injured him only. During 
these paroxysms he has been known to rise 
from his chair, pace round the room with hasty 
steps, and sit down again, only to be disturbed 
by some other event, which he declares he 
cannot bear, and yet is not happy if he does 
not read it o\ner with eager attention. Trials at 
law are ^ constant source of discontent; and 
the madness of plaintiffs and defendants seem 
to fall upon his devoted head, as if he were 
the only sufferer. He enters deeply into all 
the examinations before sitting magistrates; 
and not a pocket can be picked without irri- 
tating him as much as if he felt the thieFs 
hand in his own. If a scaffold breaks down, 
what a set of scoundrels are our builders and 
carpenters ! what rascals are they who ought 
to inspect such erections ! These epithets in- 
deed are among the most decent in his collec- 
tion, and applied so generally, that there are 
few of the classes into which mankind are di- 
vided that are not honoured with them in the 
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grosS) besides particular applicadons \o the 
individuals whose names are unfortunately pre^ 
sented to his eye in the newspaper* 

At no great distance from him lives another 
acquaintance^ whom I m^y oiFer as a contrast, 
for such in all respects is Mr. Placidy a man 
of such equanimity, that it is much more dif-^ 
ficult to ruffle him, than to keep the other 
quiet. It is said, indeed, that Mr. Placid in- 
herits his uncommon meekness pf disposition 
from a father who was deaf and dumb, and in 
his latter days deprived of sight; and his 
mother was of the family of Neutrals. So fetr 
18 Mr. Placid from being moved by any of 
those circumstances which excite Mr. Blusters 
passions, that he maintains a constant compo- 
sure of countenance under the most trying oc- 
eurrences. Instead of magnifying little things,' 
hcxseems to consider every thing as too little 
to disturb his repose ; and has lived near three- 
More years without discovering that he has a 
particle of anger in his whole composition. By 
those who are not much acquainted with him, 
he passes for one who must have been ex- 
tremely fortunate in his business and connex- 
ions ; but this is not the case, as he has en- 
countered many of the usual adversities of life, 
although he has never yet met with one which 
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could disturb the inflexibility of- his temper. 
His neighbour jB/t(^^e7' and he seldom meet. 
Blaster looks on him as a stupid stock, or a 
stone, a poor-spirited creature, with no more 
feeling than the chair he sits on; while Mr. 
Placidy with his characteristic gentleness, con- 
tents himself with retorting, that Mr. JSltister 
would be a good man were he a little less 
warm. Blustery however, occasionally calls 
upon him to give him his opinions of men and 
things; because he is pleased to find one of 
his acquaintance who will hear him calmly, 
and never disturb his sentiments by any thing 
in the shape of a reply. 

Mr. Placid^ s mode of giving an opinion is 
so different from that of his furious neighbour,* 
that much interchange of thought is not to be 
expected between them. The events of a 
newspaper, whether serious or humorous seem 
to be read by him with equal indifference ; and 
the utmost he has been heard to say of rob- 
beries or murders is, that ^'sucli things had 
better be prevented ;'' or if an accident has oc- 
casioned the death of two or three persons, he- 
thinks ^' it is a pity that it was not foreseen." 
The catastrophes of last year, at the Old 
Bailey, and at Sadler^s Wells, produced only 
a Very geqtle hint on the folly of curiosity, and 

VOL. III. M 
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tfafe im|>ropnety df tdo liaktily taking akrmv 
Itedieed tfa^re is no doubt that if he hud beeiH 
present at Skdler's Wells on the fatal liight^ 
he wofild hare remained in his seat with his 
dgiial composure. Among his other placid per- 
fisctioniSy thkt of being a sbanger to iear d)* 
stispicion is most remarkable; and lyere nx>t 
his servahts more eareitd than himself , his 
house would often present ah easy access to de*^ 
predators, while his neighbour JBluiter thinks 
of nothing but fire and thieves, and is peipe- 
toally purchasing new-invented locks, rop^ 
ladders, and other precautionary articles^ and 
the very name of a house-breaker ifs sure to 
throw him in a rage. All this Mr. Placid 
bears with his usual gravity; or if he does 
.muster up a few words, they are directed 
against the temptations thrown in the way of 
depredjitors, ^^ who, he allows, must UveJ^ 

As to quarrels and disputes, Mr. Placid has 
never yet diseovered any thing worth quarrel- 
ling about : he has no notion of going to law, 
although he thinks law-suits are soniethttes 
unavoidable: and as to persons being half- 
ruined by them, he is humbly of opinion that 
^*it would be better if it were otherwise.^^ 
Unlike Mr. JBlttsteVy who is continually getting 
into diiSBbulties^ by meddlvi^ unasked with ^» 
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affairs of. other people, Mr, Placid lieetns to 
have laid it down as a maxim, that every maA 
is best qualified to manage his own afl&irs, and 
it is more difficult to obtain his opinion when 
necessary, tnan to prevent the other from 
interfering where he can only do mischief. 
Mr. Shister^ when he finds that he has made 
matters worse, declares with his usual violence 
that he " meant weU,'' and ^* did all for thd 
best;*' while Mr. Placid means only to keep 
out of harm's way ; and his infallible rule is, 
to escape blame by doing nothing. . Mr. Slus* 
ier considers himself as personally concerned 
iix every thing that happens, whether near or 
remote ; and so extensive is his sympathy, that 
he enters into every man^s concerns. Mr. 
Placi^ on the contrary, knows exactly what 
belongs to himself, and never travels an inch 
ou# of his way to share either in the pain or 
pleasure of gthers. Bluster ^ while reading a 
Gazette, seen^^ to traverse the field of battle 
with all the indignation of a disappointed 
general, or with all the eagerness of a trium- 
phant hero. Mr. Placid would bestow just as 
much attention on a page of the Whole Duty 
of Man, or the Pilgrim's Pipgress ; and as to 
ftie resentment and indignation of his neigh* 
hour, he was never heard to pronounce the 

m2 
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words rogtie or rascal^ unless they occurred in 
the course of reading. Mr. Placid finds fault 
with no man^ but Mr. Bluster^ s life is a series 
of comminadons. 

The folly of extremes is exemplified in these 
characters, which are perhaps more common 
than is generally supposed ; but it is evident that 
the preferable character must be compounded 
of something between both. JShister^ with 
many good qualities, is a torment to himself, 
and is in danger of committing errors of im- 
portance from excess of passion, while he dis- 
turbs the harmony of social life by fastidious 
dislikes. Placid, with equally good qualities, 
is likely to settle in that apathy of disposition 
which prevents the due exercise of the charities 
of human nature, and is a -kin to selfishness. 
He allows matters to become worse by not in- 
terposing his wisdom : while the other mars 
the natural progress of an event by ill-timed 
intrusion. 

How far we are so much concerned in what 
is passing around us as to interpose either la 
act or intention, must depend on more circum- 
stances than .can be coDected together in ;a 
speculative essay. It is certain that the offices 
and duties of humanity are what no man can 
deny to be, incumbent at all times and on all 
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occasions. It is no less true that what we see 
and hear of criminality or folly will excite in 
every good mind a certain degree of indigna- 
tion ; but there can be no occasion for ebulli- 
tions of passion, or for considering what has 
happened to others as having happened to our- 
selves. Indeed, as to all useful purposes, this 
is so contrary to our natures, that he who pre- 
tends to it may be considered as affecting more 
than he feels, and as counterfeiting a degree 
of suffering, which, if he did feel, would in- 
capacitate him from what is more directly his 
duty. 

It has been often said that man is prone to 
extremes; and in the case of the characters 
Qow sketched, we see a proneness to an un- 
alterable extreme. But the more general error 
is that of going from one extreme to another, 
which is common with minds that are not 
formed upon sound principles. It is this which 
has not only occasioned much loose and fickle 
morality, but all those irregularities of feeling, 
which make friendship, humanity, and other 
virtues, depend on the humour of the moment, 
rather than on any solid source or foundation. 
With regard, however, to the tnore immediate 
subject of this paper, the regulation of the 
temper, it appears to be of essential importance 
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to steer between the extremes pf passion an^ 
apathy. While we share amply and cjon^cien-. 
tiously in the aflFairs which concern ^^ our bo-f 
soms and business/' let us take care that W9 
do not multiply the vexation^ of life, by an 
anxious care for that in which we are but re-r 
motely interested, or by repining th^t what is 
human ^uld be imperfect. 
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^^ Laodator temporis acti 



Se puero, censor castigatorque minorum.^' HoR. 

Jpril 1808 y 

"to the author of the peojector. 

" SIR, 

1 HOPE I shall secure this letter a 
favourable reception in your Paper, when I 
announce myself as an Antiquary, one of a 
class of men to whom your friend Mr. Urban 
has ever extended his protection, and whose 
labours he has ever welcomed with a hearty 
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aebl.^ But.it may be necessaiy to apprize yai» 
readers^ Mr. Projector^ that the objects of my 
ceaeafiches come more immediately within youtf 
|dan^ than those in which my broths Antji* 
qnaries at Somerset-house are /usually em» 
ployed It may be necessary to inform y<niv 

readers, that I am not about to introduce them 

' . ^ . jk. 

into the keep of a castle^ or the chapel of a 
cathedral* I haye nothing to advance respects 
)fig battlements and buttresses^ h^vecf and 
chancels. I wi^h not to dip into the contrd<» 
versies that have been excited by the.Gxxths 
and Gredans^^ the advocates of pointed or set* 
micircular arches; I have no light, to throw 
.upon vaulted roofs^ clustered pillars, transepts^ 
door-cases, or choirs* I have^ po ihclinatioa iB 
divert their attention from your &vourite to« 
picks of morals and manners, . to the minutiae 
oi^ screens and stalls; perks and tabernacles; 
crypts and vaults ; fonts^ cloisters, sfures, . and 
jsteeplea. I leave these maj^ters, the importance 
of which I at the same time acknowledge, to men 
who have niade those nol)Ie remains of antieht 

V » 

grandeur their peculiar studyr— the Gaughs and 
the Carters, the Lyscaises and the Nicholses 
of our time ; and I know not in whose han& 
they can be more safely reposed; 

l^ar my part^ Sir^ I {u:afess myself ^ be an 
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Antiquary of Manners^ a searcher into the 
mbdes and customs of past times, and have 
been for many years so indefatigably intent 
upon what our predecessors have been saying 
and doing in this way, that 1 am ready to ac- 
knowledge my total ignorance of what is now 
passing, except in cases where I find it neces* 
sary to obtain a little knowledge, that I may 
compare things past with things present. And 
so eagerly have I been attached to this study^ 
that the best recommendation any thing can 
have with me is its being old. Hence I must 
candidly own, among other consequences of 
this my taiste, that I have more comfort in my 
wife, who like myself is well stricken in years, 
and a very fine piece of ruins, than in my chil- 
dren, who can remember nothing beyond twenty 
or thirty years. Hence also, I still preserve 
the antient early hours of meals; of going to 
rest, and of rising. I know no authority, at 
least I am not disposed to acknowledge any, 
by which the day has been so oddly divided,^ 
that we cannot tell, for six months together, 
where it begins, or where it ends. 1 know 
not by whom, or for what, our mornings were 
lengthened to such a degree as to occupy the 
whole of the day; and our afternoons and 
icvenings thrown into the shades of night, 
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Disliking, therefore, all such innovations, I 
may often he found dining when my neigh- 
hours have scarcely done hreakfast. I drink 
tea when they are preparing to dress for dinner ; 
and I keep up the good old custom of a com- 
fortable supper (that most social meal} when 
they are calling for water-glasses, and pre- 
paring for the dessert* 

All this I confess has put me a little hack in 
the world, and I am looked upon as a most 
unseasonable creature, whether I visit or am 
visited. Still there is a small society of us^ 
who endeavour to keep one another in coun- 
tenance ; and, what perhaps will surprise many 
of your Readers, we may be detected in the 
very fact of dining at one o'clock on Sundays 
— that our servants, as well as ourselves, may 
go to Church in the afternoon ; I mean what 
urns formerly called the afternoon. In other 
parts of my domestic oeconomy you may like- 
wise discern shreds and remnants of past timesw 
My sideboard of plate, although not very ex- 
tensive in- the number of articles, is pretty 
much so in dimensions ; and each piece bears 
the initials of my great grandfather, who was 
the first that set up a silver candlestick in the 
family. AH my plate, indeed, is of such 
goodly size; as to breadth of base^ that were a 
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pair of my ca^tdlesticks tp be placed on a mn* 
dern tea-table, tbe tea-things must find room 
sopiewhere else. But in some articles I have 
not been able to preserve the costume of my 
ancestors. In the cut of my coat I cannot^* 
after many, attempts, adhere so obstinately to 
former days, becaqse I capnot find a tailor 
sufficiently conversant with the antiquities of 
attire* Oi) the other h^nd, my wife's paps 
and bonnets are of the be^pning of the present 
yeign j and my datighters, althqygb' really very 
pretty girls, are still coipfortahly cloathed, and 
have not been prevailed upon to discover much 
inore of their skin than what was formerly cqU'* 
templated in the face and handi^. 

In my library I have been enabled tp graiify 
my antient prejudices, if they deserve tQ be so 
called. My books bear all the proper and ge^^ 
puine marks of the agie in which they were 
published. In all |ny yisitation^ to the bopk* 
sellers shops, I make it a ppint to prefer what 
are to be found ^^in th^ origiiial binding." I 
honour the age-stained yellow of the le9.ves; 
and reyefe the former owners' n^mes, espe- 
cially if written in ap sJmpst uj^intelligible old 
handt . It 119 in vain that my, worthy frieod af 
IVill Mall endeavours tP tempt me with hi3 
for. Bus^. eleg, fQmp9et^Ji>l deamat; and J 
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lo<A without a particle of envy at your bot- 
pr^a^d and wire- wo v^ productions of modem 
iinm^. But a presentation copy of the sixt 
teentb century 13 with me the greatest treasure^ 
and 1 flatter myself that I am possessed of a 
rare collection of primitive Divinity, handed 
down in a direct line from the good old au^ 
thors, attested by their own bands, * To my 
lovinge friende, Master, &c/ and adorned by 
their striking effigies in beards and ruffs. 

^^ Other particulars of my taste I may per* 
baps take % future oppiCHitunity to communicate ; 
but it is more necessary at this time to come 
immediately to the purpose of my letter, whidk 
was, to sfsiy a few words 00 the manners of our 
days, in comparison with tbe manners of those 
days that are not so very long papt 9$ jto h^ 
quite Qut of the remembrance of siofme per$pn$» 
now living. I have lately been perusing many 
volumes of newspapers about half a century 
old, (for piny thing within that period is not 
much to my taste;) and as newspapers are 
' the abstract and brief chronicles of the times/ 
and convey to us, with more minuteness than . 
any other species of historical record, the 
modes ajid customs of the passing day, I shaH 
trouble you with a few remarks which oceumd 
as part of th<e result pf my labouics* 
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• ** In the first place, I could not help observing 
how low money is sunk in value within the 
time specified ; — ^indeed every one who peruses 
the news of that time, must be struck with a 
variety of circumstances in proof of this depre- 
ciation. It was then thought of importance to 
communicate to the world, that on such a day 
^ died Mr. , an eminent broker or mer- 
chant, worth twenty thousand pounds.' Now, 
Sir, it is certain that no paper in our days 
would condescend to notice an event of this 
kind: and why? Truly, because the sum 
would appear too trifling for a newspaper, and 
the editor would either be laughed at, or cen- 
sured as deficient in respect for his readers, 
when he could suppose them interested in such 
a paltry fortune. Yet in the estimation of 
some individuals of the old school, twenty 
thousand pounds may seem deserving of notice. 
It may even appear to be a sum large enough 
to be adequate to the maintenance of a fanuly ; 
and sufficient to extend a bountiful share of 
good to those who are worse provided : but the 
publick has certainly so far lost all respect for 
it, that whether a man died with such a sum 
in possession, or breaks with it in debt, he is 
pot thought deserving of much attention; 
whereas, if his debts amount to ten times the 
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sum, and if he has reserved. only six-pence in 
the pound for his creditors^ he is thought a 
person of superior consequence, and his cha- 
racter is treated with all the respect due to a 
man of eminence. 

^^ I may remark, likewise, that it was then 

very common to anhounce, that * Mr. 

was married to Miss — - — , a young lady with 
five thousand pounds fortune, and every quali- 
fication to render the marriage state happy/ But 
this J^ind of information is no longer communi- 
cated, Whether the five thousand pounds im- 
plied the qualifications^ or. was to be placed to 
a distinct account, and might exist without 
them, I know not ; but it is certain that no 
man would boast, in a newspaper, of five thou- 
sand pounds; and as to qualifications of any 
other kind, they are no longer announced. 
Perhaps it has been thought a little premature 
to praise a lady upon account of qualifications 
for marriage, the value of which can only be 
estimated after she is married ; but this cannot, 
in all cases, account for the disuse of a com- 
pliment so flattering to the bride and her family, 
and I suspect there are other causes not so 
easily ascertained. I observe that within the 
same period, a degree of Conscientiousness is 
creeping into our church-y?^rds j and whether 
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-we gre imire fond of truth or of ceniBfure, it 
may be observed that ther^ is a kinentalde' 
falling-off in the articles of afiectionate wives 
and tender mothers, as well as of the same spe- 
cies of fathers and husbands. 

^' On perusing the intelligence of past days^ 
we may likewise observe that the importance 
attached to certain articles seems now to be 
abated. It was then thought necessary to an- 
nounce when the Drapers or the Fishmongers 
had their annual feast ; when the Apothecaries 
went to Chelsea to cull simples ; when the Rev. 
Mr. Litany was chosen curate ; the Rev. Mr. 
Droivsy afternoon-lecturer; or when their re- 
spective churches were shut up, in order to be 
^ beautified and repaired/ But these, and many 
other equally important events, now take place 
without public notice, and seem considered as 
matters of course which every body knows, or 
concerning which it is not a dire misfortune 
to remain in ignorance. Let me also notice a 
vast decrease in the bills of eminent mortality, 
in the deaths of eminent tallow-chandlers, emi-^ 
nent braziers, eminent pawnbrokers, and emi- 
nent brush-makers — men who died suddenly* 
after eating a hearty dinner, at their country 
seats near Hoxton, Kentish Town, or the rural 
extremity of Shoreditch or Gray's Inn Lane. 
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** While soitte matters are now omitted that 
were then considered as very interesting articles 
of intelligence, there are others which our an- 
cestors would have probably contemplated with 
indifference. These, however, have now risen 
to some degree of importance. If there are 
few eminent men, there is a vast increase in 
the populatitjn of Esquires y who, by some kind 
of crossing or mixing of breed, have created a 
species of hiiman beings who are neither gen- 
tleniieh nor tradesmen, but so far as pride or 
necessity inclines to the one occupation or the 
other. The age of plain Misters is nearly 
gone; arid I am told by an eminent letter- 
carrier, that two-thirds of the revenue arising 
to the General and Two-penny Post-offices is 
collected &om Squires. 

** It may be remarked also, that if we have 
fewer notices of public feasting, we have abun- 
dant intelligence respecting private entertain- 
ments, if the entertainments which Fashion 
prescribes in our days deserve to be called pri- 
vate. Whoever gives a dinner or a concert, or 
only cards, taiay depend on their magnificence 
atid hospitality being handed down to posterity ; 
and as much attention is paid to the manner 
in which the guests are dressed, as to that 
in which the dishes are cooked. Fame will 
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always excite rivalship; and newspaper fame 
is accounted of so much value, that a powerful 
struggle subsists between the hosts and host* 
esses, as to whose entertainments shall make 
the best figure, that is, supply the longest 
narrative for the paper. But, although the 
historians of such matters have displayed a 
considerable degree of skill, and probably in- 
vention, in those splendid accounts, it may be 
doubted whether frequent repetition has not 
dulled their faculties. To a man who knows 
nothing of the matter but from what they re- 
late, the difference between one rout and ano- 
ther seems to be almost imperceptible — a few 
pounds of untimely cherries, more or less, or 
a few more fainting fits, hot-house plants, or 
Scotch reels, seem to be the only means by 
which envy can be excited, or superiority de- 
cided. 

There is another class of articles in which 
Time has made very little change, and codl- 
cerning which it would appear that there is an 
inclination to perpetuate them in spite of all 
experience. Besides the tricks and feats of 
sharpers and highwaymen, footpads and house- 
breakers, which, with the correspondent neg- 
lect of police officers, have always been the 
subject of complaint, suicides still continue to 
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terminate a life which would have ended with 
more propriety in other hands. Duels are still 
fought for the usual objects^ a horse, or a 
woman of nearly the same value. Provisions, 
about fifty years ago, were so scarce and dear 
that nobody could live } and they remain so to 
this day, in spite of the contradictions of in- 
creased population. But, above all, the coun- 
try continues, every now and then, to be com- 
pletely ruined by one race of ministers after 
another; the times too are perpetually very 
bad, although patriots are starting up on all 
aides, who find men as ready to believe their 
professions as they were at the period above 
mentioned ; and as ready, when disappointed^ 
to carry their credulity to another market. 
Whatever changes, therefore, may have taken 
place in some articles specified in my letter^ 
and in others which I might have specified,, 
there are others concerning which, Mr. Pbo- 
JECTOR, we may say, * There is nothing new 
under the Sun.' 

« I am. Sir, 
" Yours, &c. 

*^F.S. A- by inclination/' 
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<' If Fate forbears us^ Fancy strikes the blow ; 
We make misfortunes." Young, 



May 1808. 

Jr UBLic attention has lately been more than 
usually called to the subject of Suicide ; and a 
few remarkable instances having occurred within 
a short space of time, it has been supposed 
that that crime is more frequent than formerly. 
In this, perhaps, there may be some truth ; 
but, at the same time, it must be considered 
that we are apt to dwell on an instance of 
Suicide in a person of rank, and forget that 
with all his rank, and all the public conversa- 
tion which he occasions, he can add but one 
to the general number. There is another con- 
sequence, however, of such examples, which 
may be more beneficial. They serve to shew 
the crime in a more heinous light, since every 
crime must appear with peculiar aggravations 
when it is committed by those who from edu- 
cation, situation, and connexions in life, are 
supposed to be above the temptations which 
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easily overcome the ignaorantl the poor, and 
theforl.rn. S" • P™> . 

Among other propositions made on such 
occasions, some are for soUciting a remedy at 
the hands of the Legislature. They are of 
opinion, that inflicting a mark of disgrace on 
the bodies of Suicides, would affect those who 
are impelled tothe crime from a sense of shame, 
whether true or false. But besides that the 
law already admits of this, where Lunacy can- 
not be proved, it may be doubted whether the 
widest legislators could succeed in preventing 
a crime, which, from its very nature, removes 
the criminal from all jurisdiction; a crime 
which demonstrates that he is indifferent to all 
laws, human and divine, and is about to in- 
flict upon himself the only punishment which 
the law has prescribed for the highest crimes. 
He* indeed, who is determined to take away 
his own life, and to abide by the consequences, 
may commit the breach of every law whatever, 
before he inflict^ the punishment. " Suppose,'* 
says Dr. Johnson, "a man, either from fear, 
or pride, or conscience, or whatever motive, 
has resolved to kill himself : when once the 
resolution is taken, he has nothing to fear. He 
may then go and take the King of Prussia by 
the nose, at the head of his army. He cannot 

n2 
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fear the rack, who is resolyieid to kill himself.^ 
When Eustace Budgell was walking down to 
the Thames, detennined to drown himself^ he 
BUgfaty if he pleased, without any apprehen* 
sion of danger, have turned aside, and first set 
fire to St James's palace/' 

It may he questioned, therefore, whethei; 
the legislature could be more uselessly em- 
ployed than in framing a law against Suicide y 
but if any number of Senators mean to proposiei 
such a law, there are many previous questions^ 
which might very profitably engage their at- 
tention. It might be necessary to inquire,, 
whether they could, by a penal statute, prevent 
a man from frequenting the gaming-table, or 
from robbing his employers; or, which per- 
haps might be yet a little more difficult, from, 
being jeakms of his wife, fond of building 
streets ajad squares, or of forming commeitHal 
ispeculationa. 

The increase of Suicide appears to me to be 
one of those obligations which we owe to the 
Philosophers, whether antient or modern, wba 
have laboured to compose a systeny of human 
conduct and human happiness, in which Re- 
ligion should have no share, and m which 
honour and honesty should be admitted only 
where they cojisented to contribute to the above 
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system, widiout any of those stiff prejudices 
and unbending principles which are found to 
he unfriendly to it. That those Philosophei^ 
received a considerable check in this country 
^ome yeaits ago, when they were attempting 
to propagate their doctrines upon a large scale, 
is true : — ^but it is also true that they did not 
labour in vain, during the period in which they 
were tolerated. In a neighbouring nation 
their success was complete; and the inhabi- 
tants of that nation are, no doubt, disposed to 
look back with singular cmnplacency on their 
benevolent and beneficent endeavours ; on the 
ease with which they familiarized bloodshed 
and dishonesty ; and on the charms — ^the clas>- 
sical charms, with which they ornamented the 
act of Suicide ; and emancipated the mind from 
all restraints, either temporary or lasting^ 
which b«)re hard on the temper. 

But, although the system is perhaps not at 
present so publicly encouraged in this country, 
its effects are no less successfully extended by 
a sort of tacit precepts, which some call ex- 
ample, and some fashion, and which end iri 
the same consequences. Emancipation from 
the principles of integrity, from the labours of 
industry, and from the regular profits of trade, 
is become so necessary, that much instruction 
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or detail of argument may be dispensed with ii^ 
acquiring it A man who is determined to rise 
to the highest rank which his situation can ad- 
mit, without passing through the intermediate 
steps ; who is determined to acquire opulence 
before he can boast of even ccnnpetence ; and 
who sees no crime in supplying the deficiencies 
of his own pocket by making free with his 
neighbour's ; has no occasion to peruse any -of 
the writings of our modem Philosophers^ or 
go through a regular course of Infidelity. If 
he succeeds, he knows that he can stop the 
mouth of opposition : he can procure the coun- 
tenance of his equals and his superiors by en- 
tertainments and balls; and if he falls, the 
pistol or the halter concludes his speculation 
in a manner that is inconsistent only in being 
administered by his own hand. In all this 
there seems to be little to learn that is not 
learnt by imitation only ; there seems to have 
been no extraordinary change made in the 
habits of thinking. Professions of wisdom and 
integrity are frequently made, and remain un* 
disturbed : and deviations into a contrary prac- 
tice are acknowledged to produce ruin and 
shame. Yet with this consciousness of what 
is right and wrong, every man seems to cal- 
culate on the possibihty of escape or recovery. 
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He. looks to the few who have got off with im* 
punity ; learns to substitute the laws of chance 
£» the rules of trade ; and although sensible 
that the course he has taken unavoidably leads 
to destruction, hopes that he may astonish the 
world with a striking exception. 

Of the great number of Suicides whose cases 
have been of late years reported to the world, 
the major part are men who have considered 
the acquisition of wealth as the only object 
worthy of the attention of a rational creature, 
and who have been so impatient to accumulate 
some imaginary quantity, as not to hesitate at 
.any steps by which it may be procured, and to 
disdain the slow progress and unavoidable de- 
lays of commercial routine. If it be asked why 
they are thus eager for riches beyond the ex*- 
pectations which trade can justify — beyond all 
the demands of luxury and convenience — we 
are referred to another principle, which seems 
lately to have increased the number of Suicides^ 
namely, an ostentatious display of useless 
grandeur, and an ambition to associate with 
those whom rank, hereditary honours, and 
.wealth, seem to have placed at an inaccessible 
distance. Of all the absurdities of human con*- 
duct which Fashion or Folly has created^ this 
seems one of the most unaccountable, since it 
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produces at best the privilege of being lavisb 
without conferring obligation ; and of giving 
imtertainments to persons of superior rank and 
wealthy who reflect upon them only as objects 
of ridicule. If this ostentation is practised with 
a view to support credit, which is said to be the 
usual motive^ the absurdity becomes yet more 
glaring. Commercial credit is not so ill under- 
stood as that any man^s solvency is to be esti- 
mated by his waste, and that he is supposed to 
be the safest who seems to know the least what 
to de with his money. Accordingly, such 
tricks, for tridcs they are, have rarely imposed 
Mr any but those at a distance from the obiect. 
Hi, immediate coa„exi«.a know Aat hi. splen- 
dour is only a covering to his poverty, and indi^ 
cates the approach of ruin : but they are silent 
as well as cautious. The bubble therefore 
bursts when it is least expected, and thje coro- 
ner's verdict proclaims him a hmaticky who, 
after deliberately robbing every person who put 
confidence in him, sits down quietly and orderly 
to write letters to his friends, and to end his 
life with due deliberation. Of his entertain^ 
ments little is now remembered, except that 
they were too expensive for a man of his sta* 
tion ; that he had no business with hot-houses 
and pineries ; and that fewer than twenty beds 
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might have been made up in a night for his 
goests. Some remark, that although his 
French wines were not only excellent, but plen- 
tiful, yet he might have done very well without 
a service of plate ; and of his visitors the greater 
part are surprised that no one should have given 
him a little advice, and particularly express 
their wonder that persons of rank should con- 
descend to precipitate his ruin by their expen- 
sive visits. 

It is one of the principal consequences of 
that avarice and vanity which lead to extrava- 
gance and ostentation, that few can be restrain- 
ed within the bounds which education and ta- 
lents seem to have prescribed. Men of the 
lowest capacity^ birth =>regene,^ly found t. 
be more frequently the dupes of riches and va- 
nity than those who have some claims from 
family, and some from talents. Of all those 
who have lately made a figure by leaping from 
the shop to the splendid mansion, and from 
competence of diet to the luxuries of an Eastern 
table ; of all those whose ^^ equipages shine 
like meteors^ and whose palaces rise like ex- 
halations ;'' the greater part will be found to 
have no claims to respect from intellectual 
worth, or from the fair pursuit of regular kqA 
honouraUe trade. To such men, thei^fore, it 
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becomes necessary to have recourse to extraor- 
dinary means, m order to produce ordinary 
effects. Conscious that their characters have 
no natural popularity, they have recourse to 
that species of quackery by which an artificial 
reputation may be raised, and, for a time, may 
be supported. Among other schemes, the osf- 
tentatious display of wealth in entei*tainments 
readily prpsepts itself ; their ignorance of such 
matters is easily supplied by the skill of a pub- 
lic cook and purveyor ; and numerous guests 
are called together, to contemplate the elegant 
furniture, plate, and apparatus of a dinner or 
supper, while the host can boast of little else 
than the walls of the house ; and knows that 
almost every article which attracted their cu- 
riosity or provoked their envy piust be next day 
removed to furnish the house of another candid 
date for artificial popularity. 

But this, however frequently practised, will 
not answer every purpose. Certain offices and 
honours are within reach, because in the gift 
of men whose suffrages may be purchased by 
money, or gained by delusion. The usual tricks 
of quackery are here employed to some advan* 
tage : the decent part of the publick is insulted 
by puffing which would disgrace the bills of a 
strolling company — • but the purpose is answer^- 
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ed^ and the offices once held by men of reputa- 
tion and talents, and the honcvirs once bestowed 
upon faithful and long-tried services, are 
brought within the reach of needy adventurers, 
who are content to be well known to some, if 
they can conceal themselves from others whom 
it is of more importance to deceive. 

If in this attempt to overthrow the bounds 
which have hitherto kept the ranks of society 
distinct, and to confound and mix all that ought 
to have been k<spt separate, we find the causes 
of Suicide, our wonder ought, in some mea- 
sure, to subside. But there are inconsistencies 
in the system of ostentation which still want to 
be explabed. Chairacter is of so much import- 
ance to the existence of men in society, to their 
advancement, to their comfort, and their happi- 
ness, that life itself is not thought to be a supe- 
rior object. When we hear, therefore, of men 
i|rho have precipitated themselves into the grave^ 
because shame made them weary of the present 
life, we are nslturally inclined to wonder that 
the shame which did not prevent crimes should 
be so extremely averse to suffer for them. Yet 
such is the inconsistency into which men are 
led, when they have once determined to go 
through the scenes of human life without the 
proper foundation for their conduct. Such are 
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Ate -conaeqoenoes of those lax systems . <if 
morality which infidelity has introduced^ and 
which are propagated, not so much by written 
theoriefi on the subject of morals, as by an imi^ 
tation of what is practised by others without 
inquiry or examination. The only check given 
to those lax moralists, whose object is their 
own interest, arises from the laws ; and it is 
wonderful with what nicety they will " drive 
to a hair,'' as the sportsmen express it, to avoid 
the penalties of an Act of Parliament. Yet as 
the laws only are permitted to set limits to their 
ajnbitioh, their range is, in general, sufficiently 
extensive for their purpose ; or if perchance 
they have been obliged to make free with a 
written statute, they have still their favourite 
eopit in view ; and if we may credit the verdict 
of the jury, although they are mady they are at 
the same time wise enough to escape the hands 
of the public executioner. 

As some have proposed remedies for the in- 
creasing crime of Suicide, it may be thought 
that the Projector ought not to close his paper 
without pflfering something of the same kind. 
But as I have already hinted that I consider 
this as no proper subject for the Legislature, it 
»ay be deemed presumption to put any inferior 
power in the place of our Lords and Commons. 
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AH' th£Lt I shall therefore add is, that whoever 
considers the artificial manners, the .useless 
amusements, sdid the nnprtncipled ostentation, 
which |)reyail in the Metropolis ; and with tlbis^ 
the increase, not only of gaming properly scy 
called,, but of speeulaticHis equally liable to the 
laws o£ chance, will not be much surprised if 
Suicide^ which has lately been increasii^, 
sbjould still continue to increase* They will at 
least find that the causes now assigned haf?B 
rather a better foundation in experience thanr 
what some writers on the subject have been 
pleased to assign. So very desirous are we to 
find fault with e very thing but ourselves, that 
Suicide has been gravely ascribed to the 
variableness of our climate, the use of animal 
food, and even to the exhalations of the coals 
used as fuel. But if my Readers will seriously ~ 
cultivate the principles of industry, morals, 
and contentment, founded upon what they find 
recorded in the Scriptures of eternal truth — if 
they will carefully avoid ambition, avarice, and 
dstentation, — if they will consider riches as 
more dangerous than useful to human happi** 
neaa, and remember that coaches and equipages,- 
lace ahd d^monds, are not essential to the fe-^ 
Ucity of a rational creature : if they suffer no 
pasBUMk to gain ibe asc^iuiancy, and avoid the- 
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common means by which the intellect is dis- 
tmrbed and disease promoted, I will venture to 
assure them, that the variations in the climate 
Mrill produce no inconveniencies but what are 
within the power of remedy ; that they may 
enjoy their roast-beef and pudding with cheer- 
fulness and thankfulness, and dispel the cold 
of a Winter's evening with the best produce of 
Newcastle, without the least apprehension from 
any exhalations but those which vanity and 
ostentation produce. 
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July 1808. 

*' TO THE AUTHOR OF THE PROJECTOE. 
^^ SIR, 

\J^ late years we have been favoured 
with some elaborate essays on Taste, the 
authors of which have endeavoured to establish 
certain general principles, and thus to intro- 
duce an uniformity of opinion in matters that 
ajre cognizable at this .tribunal. But whether 
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it be that their attempts have failed from a want 
of understanding in the readers, or from a wil- 
ful neglect of this branch of polite education ; 
or whether it be that uniformity of opinion is 
denied in all cases to mankind in this lower 
world ; certain it is that our tastes are not yet 
regulated in such a manner as to produce one 
general standard. We cannot yet explain what 
it is that affects us with pleasure or disgust ; 
nor have we been able to fix upon such ele- 
mentary rules or instructions as may enable the 
young to acquire taste as readily as any other 
accomplishment. 

" There is a class, indeed, and I believe a' 
very numerous one, of persons who, without 
any very arrogant pretensions to taste, seem to 
enjoy the pleastu-e, or express the dislike, with 
which certain objects affect them, in a very 
homely way. When asked if they understand 
musick^ poetry, or painting, they honestly con- 
fess their deficiency, but add, that * they know 
what pleases themselves.' With this know- 
ledge,- be it little or much, they read a Poem, 
listen to a Concert of Musick, and visit an Ex- 
hibition of Pictures. From these they select 
what they like, and seem very indifferent to 
the opinions of others. Professed men of taste, 
however, who set up as arbiters, and as the 
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leaders of pablic opinioii) diackdm all associa-* 
tion with those who pretend to ^ sach Ukes 
and dislikes ;' and by some means contrrve to 
form laws for the regulation of their decisions, 
which must be either subscribed openly/ or 
obeyed tacitly. Accordingly, we find in« 
Poetry, Beiintii^, and Mtisick, certain pieces 
and performances which we are bound to ap- . 
plaud or condemn, under the penalty of being 
classed among the vulgar, among persons of no 
taste, or among those who have not given up 
the pleasure of thinking for themselves. Some 
call this B. fashion, and some a rage ; but by 
whatever name it may be known, I have to 
complain to you» Mr. Projector, that it is a 
mighty expensive thing for parents. 

^^ I have a fsLmily of two sons and three 
daughters ; and against their filial behaviour, 
or general character, as times go, I have very 
little to object. My daughters, who were 
educated at a genteel boarding-school, were 
taught Musick; and when they began, not 
many questions were asked as to my opinion of 
the necessity of this branch of education. Ex* 
cuses for doing what others do, generally run in 
a circle. My daughters, I was told^ wished 
to learn Musick ; and they wished to learn- 
Musick, because the other young ladies at the 
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school wi^Qd to learn Musick ; a^d the other 
young ladies at the school wished to learn Mu->* 
3icl^ because the mistress (I beg pardon^ the 
^ovemas^^} wished them to learn Musick ; and 
the Musick-master. wished them ^ of all things^ 
to lean^; Af usid^j because /^^ and here w:e come 
round, iti our circle of causes and effects — be- 
cause all the young ladies wished to learn M u- 
siclj. . 

^^ W^U r — the proficiency my daughters made 
in this charming science did no discredit either 
t6 their teachers^ or to th^ir diligence and ca- 
pacity. They have been repeatedly^ and^ as a 
fond father/ I am bout^d to believci very disin- 
terestedly praised by the company who visit us^ 
or whom wp visit. In respect^ ther^fore^ of this 
0iatter> I have every reasonable evidence that 
my money has not hben thrown away ; which^ 
to a calculating man^ is a ^eat consolation. 
SK^Betimes^ it is true^ I hint, that being very 
miisical is not the way to get husbands ; for I 
have observed, that when musical ladies become 
matrimonial, t|iey find other employments 
more impftHrtaot than .the piano, the harp, or 
the guitar. But let this pass. I was not sorry 
th^it m^ gi4s madcr as good a. figure as their 
achoojrfeljbws. I am myself rjgither fond of 
Musick, . and seldpm hear it with so much sa- 

VOJL. III. o 
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tisfaclicm as when my daughters are the per* 
formers, because they are, if I may so speak, a 
part of myself. Here again, therefore, is no 
ground for complaint, but rather a sort of jwe- 
lud€y or overture^ to the main grievance. 

** There seems, Mr. Projecoxik, to be some* 
thing in the nature and construction of modern 
musical compositions, which, however consis- 
tent with the prevailing taste for variety, is at 
the same time extremely inconsistent with that 
oeconomy which, as a prudent man, I wish to 
observe in the maintenance of my family. A^ 
all luxuries are now become necessaries, oeco- 
nomy is as requisite in the one as in the other. 
•But I am sorry to saiy, that with every at- 
tention to this domestic virtue, I find it very 
difficult to keep up with the vast quantity of 
new Miisick every day published, and which is 
-no sooner new than* it becotoies old, obsolete, 
and no longer fit to be played in the hearing 
of persons of taste. There is a feishion in mu- 
sical compositions, which is as short-lived as in 
wticles of dress and finery. . I cannot exactly 
ai^certain the time when 3t is jprftper that one 
fashion should give way to another ; nor have 
I any skill in calciilslting' the natiyity of a hew 
bonnet or a new song, in order- to know how 
lohg-they have to -live^ oi' whether - they Will 
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die a lingering or a violent death. StiU less 
can I diseolieF any reason why, soon after the 
Taste which presides in Bond-street has hit 
upoii a becoming article, it should give way to 
one less so, merely because ^ its time is up.' 
But I protest to you, Sir, and I appeal to ' all 
the young ladies your readers for the truth of 
my assertion, that a concerto lasts no longer 
than a pelisse ; a cantata is no longer bearable 
than a tippet ; and songs, sonatas, and canta- 
biles, are as short-lived as poke -bonnets, man- 
tles, and half-handkerchiefs. To-day arrives a 
piece of Musick from the opera or the theatres, 
sung by a Catalani or a Billington. ^ It must 
be excellent, because it is new ; and accord- 
ingly it is played and sung, and hummed ovw 
and over again from morning to night ; but, 
alas ! a month hence where is it } or who would 
venture to ask for it in a polite company ? It is 
then placed on the superannuated list ; and I 
might as well shock the feelings of a party by 
requesting a solo of Handel, or expressing my 
•good-will in favour of the Old Hundred th« 

" Now, Siri as I have ventured to compare 
pieces of modern Musidc to articles of dress, in 
respect to their fleeting and perishable nature, 
I must in justice say that dress, however in- 
cessantly changing and changeable, is yet at- 

o3 
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tended with a much less expence, since any one 
article by a v«ry trifling alteration may be turn- 
ed into any other exactly saited to the pre- 
scribed fashion of tibe day. O! Sir, I could 
tell you many pretty stories about the oeconomy 
of fashionable folks, in the r^eneiation of caps, 
bonnets, mantles, pelisses, cloaks, &c.; and 
how they can, with a very litde needle and 
scissars^work, a litde clipping and rounding, 
piecing and patching, sdtching and welting, 
make things long or short, round or square; 
with tiatns or without trains, plain or Van- 
dyke, braided or curled, hats or bonnets, &c. 
&c. in a most surpriadng manner. But, Sir, 
our Mu^ck is capable of no such saving altera- 
tions. We cannot dmw. patterns for cutting 
down a concerto into a solo s we have no wire- 
shapes for extending a presto to an andante, or 
by a little neat hemming give a waltz the ap- 
pearance of a sywplun^. We cannot trim an 
old ballad into a new canzo'na, or dye an operja 
to make it more briUiant. No, Sir, the Musick- 
sellers have this advantage over the mantua- 
makers and milliners, that their customers; be 
diey ever, so ceconomically disposed, can do 
nothing for themselves ; or, by any ingenious 
contrivances or alterations, supply the place of 
the spick'Span. 
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" Hence it comes to pass, Mn. Projector, 
diat my daughters are every month and ev^ 
week accumulating a library of obsolete musick, 
whidi they dare not place on the stand after a 
six- weeks* wear, without having some very 
unpleasant insinuations thrown out at the ex- 
pence of their taste, which they, I am sorry to 
add, think the heaviest expence of all. At our 
house in the country, indeed, they will some- 
times venture to play a tune which is perhaps 
half-a-year, or even a whole year old, to please 
our Vicar. The Vicar is really a very good 
man, and is reputed to have a very pretty taste 
in other matters ; but, owing to his distance 
from London, he £sills off miserably in this 
matter, and has often never heard of a new 
Air until it has sunk in oblivion. Now, Sir, 
I need not represent to you, that all this con- 
formity to the ruling taste is attended with a 
very considerable expence, which I have no 
means of recovering. Old Musick, every shop- 
keeper tells me, is a mere drug ; and no won- 
der, when it grows old so soon. 

^* I have troubled you, Sir, with this com- 
plaint of mine, because, although common 
enough, it has not, as far as I know, been re- 
presented by any of your predecessors. I must 
leave it to your better judgment to determine. 
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whether you can. iaterpooe in;behalf of parents 
who are obliged to Jkeep bands of Musick, en* 
whether you will order my petition to. speak for 
itself among the rest of tbe remonstrances re- ^ 
corded in your Lucubrations. 

*^Iam, Sir, 

" Yours, &c. Parei^talis. 

" P. S. I may briefly notice, that Fashion 
has extended its perishable influence even to the 
instruments themselves. I am old enough to 
remember spinets and harpsichords ; but, alas ! 
where are they to be heard, unless in the 
shops of the old brokers ? My daughters began 
with a common piano, which cost no more than 
twenty-five guineas — nejct year they were ob- 
liged to have one with additional keys, price 
thirty-five ; and soon after I submitted to a 
Grand, which. I had a pennyworth at ninety, 
it being the property of a lady,, who,, having 
married, had no farther occasion for the instru- 
ment. For some weeks past, they have been 
throwing out hints about a Grand upright, 
with pedal, tambourine, and drum. This has 
awakened me a little to the main chance; al- 
though it is not improbable that they will pre- 
vail, as, in order to lessen the expence, they 
seem, willing to give up Brighton. These are 
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hard timesy Mr. P&ojectob^ for peo|de that 
have good, ears." 

« « 

I have submitted my Correspondent's letter^ 
agreeably to his desire^ but with no v^ san- 
guine hopes that a remedy can be provided : 
perhaps the request of the writer of the follow- 
ing letter may be more easily complied with. 
> 

*' TO THE AUTHOIt OP THU PROJECTOB. . 
"SIK, 

*^ It is generally said, that every coun-* 
try undertands its own language beat, and that 
the natives of any country, however illiterate 
they may be in other respects, have many advan* 
tages over a foreigner, in acquiring the true 
meaning of their langui^e. But, common a8» 
this ijiaxim is, I have some doubts whether it 
be universal, and liable to no objection ; and I 
have some fears that we are &st hastening to 
render our language as puzzling to ourselves 
as to foreigners. I might give you a very con- 
siderable list of words to pro vie this, wd to 
prove the extraordinary and wanton liberties 
we tiake with the meaning of them -; but I 
shall, for the present, confine myself to two or 
three, which oc6ur so frequently, that we can^ 
not gO. to diQQ^r without them. 
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^' The words I ^lude to. Sir, are ptmctual^j 
precisely, and exactly, or, by way of dfcum- 
locution, to a minute^ which expresses the 
same meaning ; but what that meaning is I 
have long been at a loss to understand, Imd you 
may suppose I despair of finding any explana-> 
tion, when I defy any man who has ever re- 
ceived a dinner-iiivitation, to help me through 
my difficulty. To illustrate the matter, we 
will suppose that the hour of appointment is 
Jive punctually. Now, Sir, I have known, 
within the short «pace of a year, that^e punc- 
tually extended to half-past five, six, half-past 
nx, and: so on till eight, every one of which 
periods I have been repeatedly t^ght to ooa- 
aider as five |nmcliia/^, with all its synonyms 
Q^predsefyi, exactly^ and to a minute. The 
consequence of taking such liberti^ with the* 
plain^ obvious, and right-antient meaning of 
words is, that many choice dishes have been 
spoilt, many sweet tempers lost, many stout 
appetites damaged by relaxation, and a gdod 
quantity of patience completely worn out. Yott 
will, therefore, Mr. Peojector, very much 
gratify your Readers, if you will touch upon 
the difference between the genuine meaning of 
words, and the capricious latitude allowed to 
thepi, at so important a crisis as the dinner- 
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hour ; fttid be pleased also to inform us, by 
whose authority it is, tha^t ihe words above* 
mentioned are not to be understood in the let- 
ter, but in the spirit ; all which tends to the 
great detriment of the stoimach, and to bring 
clocks and watches into contempt. 
*^ I am, Sir, 

" Yours, &C. EstJBIENS." 
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Deluded long 



B^ Faney^s dazzling opticks, these behold 

The images of some peculiar things 

Wfth brighter hues resplendent, aad pourtrayM 

With features nobler far than e'er adorn'd 

Their genuine objects." Ak&nside. 



Augtist i8o8. 

Addison arid others, who have treated on the 
Pleasures of Imagination, have confined their 
attention to the regions of Taste, and seem to 
be of opinion that Fancy is exercised on no. 
other topicks than what administer to our per*- 
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oeptions of the grand, the suhlimcy and the 
beautiful. But there appears reason to suppose 
that Poets and Poetical Crilicks are not the only, 
persons who indulge themselves in the pl^«- 
sures of Imagination ; and that, in fact, Ima<» 
gination enters very deeply not only into our 
pleasures, hut our serious business. Indeed, 
if we examine with attention the greater part 
of those pursuits in which mankind are most 
earnest, we shall find that they consist full as 
much of fancies as of realities, and that men 
who would be thought very anxiously busy in 
their researches, are seeking after something 
which is ideal to all but themselves. 

It will perhaps require very few arguments 
to prove that those who have most leisure and 
inclination for pleasure, may be reckoned among 
the sons, or rather the slaves of Imagination. 
Whether they soar to the sublime heights of 
an opera or a masquerade, or descend to the 
more humble gratifications of an ass-race or a 
boxing-match, the pleasure which they actually 
receive bears so little proportion to what they 
anticipated, that we may surely consider them 
as acting under the influence of a lively ima- 
gination. Public amusements, indeed, yield 
so little real satisfaction that if they were not 
to be heightened by the most extravagant 
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flights of invention, they would scarcely he to- 
lerated; and, accordingly, the managers of such 
exhibitions take care to keep in pay a set of 
fertile geniuses, usually called Puffers. It is 
the business of these gentlemen to promise the 
spectators more than they have it in their 
power to place before them, and a degree of 
complete satisfaction which they are conscious 
they cannot provide. Whether, therefore, the 
proffered gratification be a show, a procession, 
a jaunt, a rout, a ball, or only a day's pleasure, 
the share that Fancy has in the preparation is 
always very considerable, and may, by those 
who are curious in calculations, be exactly 
estimated by the quantum of disappointment 
which follows. 

But the effects of a lively imagination are 
notK^onfined to those whose days are exclusively 
devoted to pleasure, a thing In itself quite 
fanciful, or to those who have no visible meanp 
of rendering existence tolerable, but by conr 
triving how to dispose of a quantity of time in 
the most expeditious manner. If we look into 
the different departments of human pursuit, 
business, ambition, avarice, or vanity, whicli, 
however apparently contradictory, are trades 
very often carried on by the same person, we 
shall discover a fancy continually at work tp 
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improve shadows into substainces^ to magnify 
trifles into matters of importance, and to repre- 
sent some great good as accessible, although 
never known to be attained. With respect to 
avarice only, surely no man,, and no poet can 
be pronounced more, the creature of imagination, 
or be supposed to soar higher in his fanciful 
flights, than that singular being who amasses 
money with no other view than to say that it 
is in his possession ; who desires no higher re- 
ward than to look at it, no greater talents than 
to count it, and who denies himself not only 
the luxuries but even the necessaries of life, 
that it may one day or other be reported that 
he died rich. * 

The ambition of those whom nature and 
education have determined to keep down, af- 
fords another instance. What indeed can be 
more flighty and whimsical than the conduct 
of an illiterate mechanick, who on the strength 
of a portion of riches, no matter how acquired, 
thrusts himself forward in that superior rank 
which' requires knowledge, elegance of man- 
ners, and liberality of mind, and who, when 
he has reached a public office whidi he dis- 
graces, looks round the world with a smile of 
victory and satisfaction, and imagines that he 
is respected and honoured ! Neither Shakspeso^e 
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tK>r Milton ever struck out a tram of images 
more truly original, or ever took a bolder flight 
into the regions of Fancy, than the man who, 
after having scraped riches together by every 
mediod that entails ccmtempt, and who at the 
same time has the common sense to know that 
dishonesty and impudence are unpopular vices, 
yet permits his imagination to flatter him, and, 
to all appearance, actually believes, that he 
has hearty admirers, sincere friends, and dis- 
interested supporters. 

In these examples, we see how much more 
potent Imagination may be in matters of busi- 
ness than of taste, and what a felicity it must 
be to those who pursue the crooked paths to 
riches and preferment, that among their other 
whims they can actually fancy themselves going 
on in the straight and honourable road. Such 
characters ought to be very thankful that they 
are thus happily endued with the knack of sup- 
posing and fancying ; for a man who is de- 
spised because he does every thing that is de- 
spicable, who has not the art to conceal what 
has rendered him infamous, and whose , cha- 
racter is laid open by every means of exposure, 
if he did not possess an imagination which re- 
verses aU this in his own eyes, would certainly 
be driven to terminate his career by a desperate 
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hand. A dull matter-of-fact man, who ait- 
tempts to be a rogue, but has not been regu- 
larly bred to the trade, and who has neither 
got rid of shame nor fear, ought to be coti- 
stantly watched, lest he prove a suicide ; but, 
on the other hand, a man of accomplishment 
in what is nefarious, whose fancy represents to 
him that censure is unjust abuse, and convic- 
tion mere rumour, is in no danger of falling 
by his own hands. On the contrary, that 
event has been generally brought about by 
strangers, expressly appointed for the purpose, 
and who admit nothing that is imaginary into 
their proceedings. 

Of all the flighty humourists of the present 
day, DoLOSUS is most remarkable for the 
whimsical fancy of dwelling continually oh the 
importance of a man to himself. His name, 
as a fraudulent dealer, has been known in every 
court of justice in the kingdom for the last 
forty years ; but such is the stretch of his 
fancy, that he not only imagines, but would, 
if required, represent himself, upon oath, as a 
man of the utmost purity of intention and in- 
tegrity of action. Such a flight, however, can- 
not be taken at once ; there must be something 
preparatory to it, and therefore his fancy first 
persuaded him, that notwithstanding his many 
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virtues and unimpeachable honesty, he had 
the misfortune to be persecuted by a series of 
festidious Judges, censorious barristers, and un- 
charitable juries, in such a manner, that he 
has lost every cause in which he was con- 
cerned, yea, even those in which his ima- 
ginatton suggested that he was most secure ; 
and all of them with as much disgrace as legal 
decision and public opinion could inflict. 

Yet DoLOSUS has none of those flights of 
fancy which, amounting to a " iSne phrenzy,'* 
might perhaps procure him the favourable ver- 
dict of lunacy. He is perfectly well acquainted 
with the distinctions between right and wrong, 
and has actually been known to prefer the 
former on some occasions, where it happened 
to contribute to his interest Nor is he less 
acquainted with that fixed and unalterable 
opinion of mankind upon which character de- 
pends. But such are the consolations he de- 
rives from imagining his own eyes open, and 
those of every other man shut, that he walks 
the street with the erect step of an honest man, 
and is as much a stranger to shame as if such a 
feeling had never been planted in the human 
breast How far, therefore, beyond the usual 
flights of poetry must that fancy stretch, which 
can itidace him to be easy under the indignities 
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which he is at the same time conscious he de- 
serves, and yet to complain that he is perse- 
cuted by unjust accusations, and pestered with 
undeserved reproaches ? 

There is another class of men who seem td 
derive all the comforts of their situation from 
that extraordinary stretch of imagination which 
rejects experience, and believes that what has 
been the lot of others will never happen to 
them. It is evident that this must be resolved 
into the workings of Fancy, since no other 
power of the mind can possibly produce th^ 
same effect. I allude now to the gentleman 
whose business (for I think it cannot well be 
called pleasure) lies in 'gaming, and who are 
seen to pursue that business through the greater 
part of life. Their comforts must surely be 
imaginary^ for they have . neither memory nor 
jud^nent to plead as encouragements. Al^ 
though convinced that the usual progress of 
the Gamester is in a direct line towards disr 
grace and ruin, they imagine that by some 
spedal. licence they are exempted from the 
usual consequences of infatuation. They see 
at the termination of their vista, th^ prison, 
the pistol, the dose of arsenick,.and the gibbet, 
as plain as visible ol^eots can be represented ; 
yet they either co^sider these articles as moral 
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fictions^ or, as provided for every body but 
themselves. 

There is, perhaps^ a yet larger class, formed 
out of all ranks of life, whose imagination 
continually suggests to them that they shall 
live for ever, that disease and death afe things 
that belong to their neighbours, or that some- 
times occur merely to produce paragraphs and 
funerals, wills and obituaries. The fancy of 
some of these immortals, instead of growing 
duller as they advance in life, which is said to 
be the case with even the most ingenious of our 
poets, becomes in them more lively, and while 
they are puffing at the dying embers, their 
imagination makes them believe that they are 
perpetuating the original blaze. Among other 
flights incident to this class, they consider the 
debilitating infirmities of age as forming an ad- 
mirable junction and pleasing alliance with the 
vigorous frolicks of youth. And surely that, 
imagination must be extremely prolific which 
can bring back to age and decrepitude all the 
liopes and fears of the tender passion, with the 
gallant idea that feebleness is irresistible, that 
rheumatic twitches are indications of gaiety, ^ 
and that the language of the eyes is never so 
expressive as when they twinkle in a palsied 
head. We find nothing in the most e^tra- 

VOL. III. P 
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Tagant of our poets more bold, wild, and oat 
of nature, than the amorous pursuits and asth- 
matic addresses of a dropsical Lothario. 

** So wither'd stumps disgrace the sylvan scene. 
No longer fruitful, and no longer green : 
The sapless wood, divested of the bark. 
Grows fungous, and takes fire at every spark." 

COWPER. 

But to quit the characters who have carried 
the pleasures of Imagination as far as it is pro-^ 
bable they can be made to go, it may be ques- 
tioned ivhether dress, that object of importance 
in the gay and fashionable world, may not be 
indebted for its principal attractions to Ima-^ 
gination. For this reason it is that some 
modes and shapes are called jTa^u^ dresses, as 
being more indebted to the fency of the maker 
and of the wearer, than to the intrinsic beauty 
of the form. But what renders it more certain 
that dress ranks among the pleasures of Ima- 
gination is, its being so continually liable to 
change. What is graceful, becoming, and 
beautiful in this month, may, in the next, be- 
come odious, frightful, and shocking, unless 
perchance it should be worn at those distances 
from town, and in those unrefined regions, 
where reason is allowed some small inBuence 
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over imagination. It cannot be denied that^ 
even in these days, there are some obscnre in* 
dividuals who are morev under the contronl o£ 
Cocker's Arithmetick than of the monthly laws 
of the Beau Monde, and who are apt to consult 
their glass and their purse at the same time* 
Yet such unenlightened barbarians are not 
wholly deprived of the powers of imagination, 
since they can hncy that to be becoming, 
which Bondns^treet has declared to be execrable. 
This, however, I am aware, ia to be classed 
among the most melancholy instances of dis« 
ordered imagination and perverted vision, and 
consequently is entitled, if not to toleration, at 
least to scmie smaU degree of pity. 

How far the imagination is concerned in 
matters of Love and Marriage, I would rather 
submit to the consideration of my readers, than 
attempt a sober discussion on points so delicate. 
That there is some small scope for fancy in 
these cases, appears from the writings of the 
whole tribe of Poets, from the earliest times to 
the present. Poets, indeed, have taken Love 
so much unde^ their care, that plain prose is 
scarcely ever admitted in the progress of a 
courtship ; and the very first step, on the part 
of the lover, is to take a.ydncy to his mistress. 
But whether extravagant figures, bright imaget^ 

p2 
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high metaphors, and other flights of imagina- 
tion, might not be omitted with considerable 
advantage in such cases, is likewise to be re- 
served for the consideration of my Readers. It 
is not to be doubted, that in whatever pro- 
portion these articles have been accumulated 
before marriage, there frequently occurs, at 
no great distance from the honeys-moon, a sen- 
sible decrease in the spirituality of Goddesses 
and Angels. The torments which fancy re- 
presented as excruciating, now become toler- 
able ; irresistible charms cease to be dangerous 
to the beholder, and the flame bums with a 
prosaic dulness. Some of tliose ladies who 
have lately made so distinguished a figure in 
Westminster Hall, were once, I am assured, 
^* Angels ever bright and fair," and were wor- 
shiped with all the rites which imaginary 
idolaters have decreed to ideal divinities. 

It would not be difficult to prove, that the 
pleasures of Imagination have been extended to 
many other pursuits, in which men think 
themselves very rational and serious; nor would 
it be more difiicult to demonstrate, that the 
disappointments with which Imagination pu- 
nishes her worshipers, might be avoided, by 
making a fair estimate of the value of the ob- 
jects pursued. Ambition, av^irice^ preferment^ 
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vanity, and pride, are the topics on which fancy 
most generally riots, but which perhaps would 
appear unworthy of her flights, if their true 
value were ascertained. Whoever examines 
the nature of any of those ohjects on which his 
heart has been fixed, will probably find, that 
the felicity of the acquisition, and the bitter* 
ness of the disappointment, are equally ima* 
ginary. 
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September 1808. 

" TO THE AUTHOR OF THE PROJECTOR. 
SIR, 

1 OUR venerable predecessors in Queen 
Anne's reign did not think it beneath them to 
take notice of matters pertaining to the Chui*ch, 
as far as respected a proper behaviour in that 
place ; from which I draw two inferences, first, 
that it was then the fashion to go to church, 
and secondly, that a becoming demeanour in 
that place was thought worthy of public no- 
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tioe. Now, Sir, as I have not such a bad 
opinion of the present age as to suppose that 
either of those practices are obsolete, I con-> 
ceive that you will have no objection to intro^ 
duce a few hints oh the same subject, if I may 
trust the general tenour of your lucubrations. 
Having been long in the habit of going ta 
church, and considering such habit as an in^ 
dispensable obligation (an opinion which in 
my youthful days was not thought singular), I 
flatter myself that I am qualified by observation 
and experience to furnish you with such infor- 
mation as will be authentic, and may be ac- 
ceptable. But, as I have^ no inclination to 
dictate to you in your proper province, or to 
set up for a general reformer, I prefer throw* 
Ing the few observations I have to offer into a 
form which I hope will be thought respectful 
and poUte to all parties concerned. I have 
good reason to suppose that the dictatorial 
manner will have no chance to succeed in a 
case where it is not in our power to follbw it 
up with any degree of effectual discipline or 
lasting controul. Be pleased, tlierefore, Mr. 
Pkojectob, to inform your readers that what 
I have got to say is submitted with all due 
deference to the opinion of those who may 
happen to think otherwise* 
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^* I would, then, observe, in the first place, 
that the compilera of the Book of Common 
Prayer, having prefixed a General Confession 
and Absolution to the morning and evening 
Bervicej there appears no v^ry urgent reason 
why the people should not come to church 
until a considerable time after those prayers 
have been put up. But I shall not enlarge on 
this part of my subject, because it would pro- 
bably lead me into a long and perhaps unr 
pleasant dissertation on indolence. I am aware 
that many entertainments which promise ex* 
cess and midnight revelling, are appointed pur- 
posely to be held on Saturday, because Sunday 
is accounted a Dies non, and therefore a few 
hours may be borrowed from it, * without loss 
of tinie or hindrance of business.' I allow 
also, that what I complain of may not be 
practised out of any particular disrespect to the 
church service, but merely as a part of that 
general law which enjoins, that all appoint- 
ments should be kept late, or, in other words, 
that no person pretending in any degree to 
exist in genteel life should ever be m time on 
any occasion whatever. Sanctioned, therefore, 
as this practice is by the highest authorities, 
it would ill become me to object to it, if I did 
not apprehend that the advocates for lateness 
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have fora^ot that there is a material difference 
}n the two cases^ which ought to sqggest a dif^ 
ferent practice. If a party, for example^ de* 
termiue to keep a dinner ^ngag^m^nt as late a& 
possible, they have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the rest of the company must wait for 
them, and the dinner be nearly spoiled by the 
delay. But in the case now before us, the 
clergyman is under an obligation to begin at a 
fixed hour, and there is, I believe, no instancy 
of puttipg back the prayers in compliment to 
those w\kQ are absent. Whether, if the same 
punctuality \yere enjoined in other engage^- 
ments, any of th§ party would be willing to 
•give up the fir^t course, or be content to pop 
in one by one when the dinner is half over, I 
leave to their sober consideration, and proceed 
to other matters. 

^^ When, for any reason, persons are detained 
until the service is one third, or one half over, 
it is not absolutely necessary that they should, 
immediately on entrapce, iqform their friends 
why they wer? detained. The Rubrick has 
pot appointed that the clergyman should mal;e 
a stop for this purpose; and if he does not, 
there ipust b§ a clashing of subjects pot of the 
most reverent kind. I dp not say th^t apologies 
fcfr such delays are iinpepesaary ; but it is the 
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general opinion that^ if made in this way, they 
are not made in the proper time, or to the pro- 
per person. 

^^ There being in most cases a sufficient 
space allowed, either before going, or after re- 
turning from church, to make bows, throw 
nods, exhibit curtsies, and exchange compli- 
ment9 ; these, it is presumed, may be dis- 
pensed with during the psalms or lessons, even 
if the curate's voice should not happen to be 
louder than the voices of two or three persons 
talking in a pew. 

'^ As disputes respecting hassocks, some- 
times of a very serious kind, will perad venture 
occur, especially where those conveniencies 
have been mislaid or misplaced either by desigD 
or accident; all such disputes, particularly if 
carried on with a peculiar elevation of the voice, 
and certain angry motions of the head, may 
be very safely adjusted before the service be- 
gins, nearly as well as during the prayers, un- 
less where it is necessary to assert one's dignity, 
by drawing public attention. 

^^ If any person comes from a considerable 
distance, he may be cordially forgiven, if he 
does not begin an account of his journey the 
moment he takes his seat. The violence of 
the shower, the identical tree he stood under^ 
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die starting of his horse at the lightning, the 
hehaviour of the woman at the Bear's Head^ or 
the man at the turnpike-gate, are all matters 
tapable of being postponed without injury to 
the feelings of devotion or the powers of nar- 
ration. 

'^ Those who happen to have a voice pecu- 
liarly harsh and disagreeable, are respectfully 
requested to observe that they afford very little 
gratification to the hearers around them, by 
repeating the prayers in a louder voice than 
any one else ; and some part of this intimation 
is particularly recommended to those who think 
they can sing. 

^* If Mrs. Jenkyns sports a new bonnet, that 
does not become her face at all, or Mrs. Tom- 
kins's fine lace-veil be discovered during the 
sermon (although it be well known that she 
bought it of Lady Spendthrift's woman), there 
is no immediate necessity for disturbing any 
part of the congregation by remarks on those 
objects, or even by wondering where they get 
the money to pay for them. It is the opinion 
of very sensible persons that all matters of 
debtor and creditor may be advantageously dis- 
cussed during the week. 

** When children are introduced, it has been 

■ 

.(supposed that it would be an improvement 



t 
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to teach them how to behave^ especially as 
sleeping, snoring, and squalling, are amuse- 
ments which might as well be enjoyed at 
home. There they would create much less 
disturbance to those who are of opinion that 
the quiet of a whole congregation is of more 
importance than the indulgence of one child, 
although it may be " the prettiest dear" that 
ever was spoiled. 

^' If a new- married couple enter the church, 
and it be absolutely iinpossible not to stare at 
them, and point them out to others who hap- 
pen not to know them, their characters may 
be spared until after the prayer against ^ envy, 
liatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness,^ 
is fairly got rid of. There will be time enough 
then to wonder how he should marry such a 
dowdy creature, or how she should think of a 
tradesman, when her father left her sudi a 
fortune ! 

^^ Simpering and smirking behind a fan, 
yawning in the folds of a fine handkerchief, 
looking every way but at the preacher, whis- 
pering every thing that comes uppermost, and 
smiling at something that ^ came in one's 
head that very moment,' are not ranked by the 
ablest Divines among the infallible symptoms 
of devotion, even if the clerk should make a 
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blunder^ the beadle let drop his staflF, a hat 
fall over the gallery, a dog bark in the aile^ 
or any other occurrence take place of so much 
more importance than what is going forward 
in the desk and pulpit. 

*^ Although the clergyman be a bachelor^ it 
is not indispensably nec^sary that every eye 
should be scrutinizing his person, and every 
speculation be exhausted on his probable choice 
of a wife. The looks he throws to Miss Long- 
fort's pew may be merely accideiital, and ther^ 
IS no occasion to whisper that he viaits the wir 
dow lady in the Grov^y when that and a thour 
sand similar reports may be circulated loudly 
for six days together. 

^^ It is a decided case in the ecclesiastical 
court, that a Sunday newspaper is no part of 
the furniture of the Clerk's desk, or the Church- 
warden's pew, even if it contains the preceding 
night's Gazette, and it ^ was just put into his 
hand.' As to the Overseer's anxious inquiries 
about the Russian fleet at the vestry rdoor, they 
niay as well be postponed ; nor does there seeqi 
sufficient time, during the voluntary, to land 
an army at Naples, or any part of Italy. 

" Those who indulge themselves with a nap 
during the sermon, are respectfully informed 
that the pews were not built for that expresi^ 
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purpose ; and that sleeping^ in the opinion of 
some very well-informed person s^ is not a very 
striking proof of devotion^ nor would be for a 
moment attempted or allowed in any other pub- 
lic place. 

" As to colds caught in churchy which have 
been of such duration as to keep the patient 
away for nearly half a year after the cure 
was fully accomplished, I have been at some 
pains and expeuce to consult the Faculty^ who 
assure me that church colds always produce this 
effect ; but that dramatic colds, Vauxhall rheu-* 
matisms, and ball-room hoarsenesses, are never 
attended by similar consequences. They add, 
however, that as to all the modes of cure, and 
all the symptoms upon dissection, the disorder 
appears in both cases to be the same ; only 
that church coughs and colds, from the pecu- 
liar cautions adopted, and the care of the pa« 
tient not to be caught a second time, have 
always been more lenient. 

" Those who cannot sit but in a particular 
seat^ or kneel but on a particular hasaock, and 
who enter into very sharp dialogues on Mrs. 
Early, who, forsooth, has taken the upper part 
of the pew, or Mrs. Fussock, who takes up the 
room of three good-sized people, are not sup-^ 
posed to be animated by the spirit which ought 
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to prevail in a {dace exdusively appointed for 
public worship, instead of private humours. 

"The impertinence of a pew-opener, who 
may happen to place her customers without a 
sufficient attention to the laws of precedence^ 
and who is less attentive to heraldic arrange- 
ment than to the difference between a quarterly 
half*crown and a shilling, has. often been a 
matter of serious compliant, inward vexation, 
and outward vociferation. Nevertheless, in 
the opinion of many eminent Divines and Ca- 
suistical Professors, it is not allowed to be a full 
and sufficient reason for spoiling the temper^ 
or distracting the attention, unless in cases 
where temper and attention appear to exist in 
very small quantities. 

" There are few things better worth remem- 
brance than this very simple position, that a 
man can be in only one place at a time. Those^ 
therefore, who happen to go to church, are 
requested so to arrange their thoughts as not to 
appear to be every where but where they are, 
talking of every thing but what proceeds from 
the desk and pulpit, and thinking of a dozen 
things which belong to a dozen places, which 
they have visited, or may visit during the week. 

" Disputes about dignity and consequence^ 
the upper end or the lower end of the pew, 
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sitting with the bade or the front to the 
preacher, the imprescriptible right to a drawer 
for books, or a peg for a hat, &c. ought to be 
adjusted in some court instituted for the pur- 
pose, and before judges duly qualified to lay 
down the law in matters of such infinite im- 
portance. The Book of Common Prayer, the 
Book of Canons, and the Homilies, are very 
unfortunately silent as to points of etiquette ; 
and it never appears to have entered into the 
heads of their authors that persons may come 
to church for no other apparent purpose than to 
wrangle with one another. 

* ^ On returning from church it seems not 
very material what subject is taken up first, 
provided it has no very intimate connexion with 
the subject of the preacher's discourse, which 
is always to be left behind. 

^^ It is not absolutely necessary to stop in the 
church, either in the porch or the pew, to ad- 
Just the ceremonial of a visit, or to discuss the 
last night's play ; and by a parity of reasoning, 
articles of dress, singularities of manner, and 
othet discoveries which have been made during 
the service, are not necessary to be commented 
on immediately on the blessing being pro- 
nounced, especially in churches which are not 
of such, an immoderate length that a secret will 
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be ready to burst before the party gets vent. 
Some persons indeed have the happy knack of 
getting out of a church as rapidly as if they 
were endeavouring to escape pursuit But this 
is scarcely thought requisite^ eveil if they must 
run across to inquire after Mrs* WhimsicaFs 
rheumatism, or step aside to know the state of 
Mrs. Daffy's bowels, or, what is still more 
important, and makes many long for the bless- 
ing, that they may be certain whether Msyor 
Stui^on has taken the white house on the 
Green, or if it be true that one of the Mis8 
Smiths has run away with Mr. Johnson's eldest 
son? 

" I have thus. Sir, pointed out some par- 
ticulars in which I have the misfortune to differ 
from the pardes alluded to ; but I hope I have 
offered my opinion with all the respect that is 
due, and that it will not suffer by any mistakes 
or errors in point of fact or reasoning that may 
have been committed by 

" Your humble servant 

" and correspondent, 

" Giles Genti-b." 
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** Plus oueris quantum venise minus/' HoR* 

October iSoS. 

L HERE are few of my predecessors who have 
not extended their speculations to the weighty 
concerns of Novels and Novel Readiqg ; and 
the arguments which can be advanced for or 
against this species of amusement have been 
discussed^ perhaps as fully as is necessary^ al- 
though not with so much success as could have 
been wished. Something, however^ appears 
yet to require our consideration, by way of apo- 
logy for Novel Writers, who seem to me to la- 
bour under peculiar difficulties, are inore 
strictly under the controul of the publick than 
any other class of authors, and meet with less 
compassion and respect. The publick, ind^d^ 
seem of late disposed to thrust them out of the 
rank of writers, and to consider them as a spe* 
cies of mechanicks, working upon such mate-» 
rials as plots^ fables, sentiments,, incidents, and 
dialogue, and bound to perform a certain 

VOJL. III. Q 
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quantity of this work in a given time. If I can, 
therefore, bj exhibiting the unfortunate case 
of these ladies and gentlemen ^^ to a Immane 
and generous pubUck," remove any part of that 
disrepute into which they have fallen, I hope 
they will not be loth to testify their gratitude, 
by dedicating the next new Novel to ** Their 
benevolent Friend and Patron the Projec- 



TOR. 



In the first place, then, I conceive that the 
hardships Novel-Writers suffer from their mer- 
ciless persecutors the Reviewers and Periodical 
Criticks, arise, in a great measure, from the 
extraordinary demand there is for the article, 
before it can reasonably be expected to have 
undei^one the due preparation. And here, 
by-the-bye, is the wonderful difference between 
a Novell- Writer and a Historian. The former 
must create every thing ; or, as a mechanick 
would say, must not only grow the raw ma- 
terial, but form it afterward into the shape of 
heroes and heroines, incidents, plots, &c. The 
Historian finds all this ready made, and would 
undertake to execute a History of England from 
the time of Julius Caesar to the Peace of Amiens, 
before a poor Novel- Writer could give a decent 
account of Sir George and Clarinda from th^ 
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meeting at Brighton to the mairiage In Grosve- 
nor'-square. 

But to return to die demand for Novels. 
Thirty or forty years ago, about a dozen Novels 
was the quantity usually published per annum; 
and howeveir small this may now appear, such- 
was the state of our boanlin|^-schools and our 
circulating libraries, that it was found adequate 
to the c(msumption of the country. Neither 
was it expected that even the whole of this 
small number should be the produce of Eng- 
land. A certain proportion of French mate-*" 
rials was allowed to be imported, \and either 
manufactured into an entire piece, or incor- 
pdrated with English stuff so as to produce aC 
pleasing mixture. Still the whole number, 
whether imported 'fik>rn abroad, or the growth 
of our own country, were composed or com- 
piled by individuals who lived independetit, and 
worked at sueh hours, and in such humours, as 
were most suitable tof them. In their produc* 
tions, therefore, whatever other defects might 
he visible^ there could be no pretence for cru- 
dities, or errors of haste ; nor did it appear 
that any person's materials were exhausted by 
over-working. There was very little altering, 
botching, repairing, or dii^guising of old articles 

Q 2 
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to make them appear new. The writer (for he 
still had this title) was under no necessity to 
seek either amusement or bread, either fame or 
h^ef, in the regions of fiction, if he found him* 
eelf otherwise disposed to employ his time ; and 
as he seldom wrote unless when he had some 
small degree of inclination^ his performances 
were generally executed in a workmanlike 
mannei' ; not perhaps of the finest Jubrique^ 
but still not a servile imitation of what had 
been seen just before. Such were the Richard- 
sons, Fieldings, and Smolletts of former days^ 
It was unfortunate, however, for Novel* 
Writers, as well as for Novels themselves, that 
what it was hoped would have promoted and 
dignified the art, in a few years tended directly 
to obstruct and degrade it : and here again we 
are forced to compare the Mechanick with the 
Genius, although at the expence of the latter. 
It sometimes happens in writing, as in other 
manufactiires, that an increased demand is of 
detriment rather than of advantage to the ar- 
ticle. The first of every invention is the best. 
As soon as it becomes a profitable article, it 
degenerates in quality : a number of slight or 
dum#y imitations arf brought into the .iparket ; 
whioh^ being sold'atciti inferior price, in time 
carry away all the profits ; while the publick. 
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instead of discomaging such trumpery, and 
waiting until better shall be produced, assume 
the sinjgular opinion, that bad is better than 
none. — r Such has been the case with Muslins 
and with Novels. No sooner had the latter 
become a creditable and advantageous species 
of writing, than the usual love of variety took 
possession of the pubhck ; and the demand for 
Novels increased so much, that in the space of 
fifty years above three thousand of them passed 
from the booksellers' to the trunkmakers' shops 
with astonishing rapidity ; and what was more 
extraordinary, this love of variety became most 
urgent when experience shewed that the same 
thing only could be procured. But this was 
not the only evil. That the publick might be 
assured of a regular supply of sameness, the 
hie Messrs, Noble of Holbom, and other 
Messrs. in our own times, set up regular ma- 
nufactories, and built warehouses, becoming 
thereby a sort of Novel-Factors, the middle 
men between the Writer and Reader, and more 
intent on their own profits than on the credit 
and amusement of the other parties. These 
purveyors, commissaries, and contractors, who 
would order a score of Novels for the winter, 
as a poulterer would order a score of geese for 
Michaehnas, bound themselves to supply the 
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inarket with a perpetual variety ; and it is stip?* 
posed have often imitated other Actors and pur^ 
veyors of the necessaries of life, by forestalling 
and r^rating, and especially mixing and adttl«» 
teradon ; and as many tricks have been played 
with title^'pages in one market, as with samples 
in another. In this way, then, we have an ap* 
parent increase of the article in proportion to 
the demand, while the consumers are perpe-? 
tually complaining of its degeneracy. I am 
assured by an eminent dealer in the article, who 
not only lives at the Bear-Key of Romance, 
but also regulates the Mark-Lane of Fiction, 
that the average number of Novels, for scnne 
time past, has been one hmndred pet aniwm : 
and, what ia yet more extraordinary, he as-* 
sures me that the most of these, with every ad* 
vantage they could derive from llstlessness and 
idleness, from bad taste smd sickly appetite, 
from rainy days and watering-places, have not 
been found equal to the consumption of a very 
few weeks. 

By what means so great a supply is procured, 
J am not so much in the secret as to be able to 
state with precision, except that the whole is 
now attempted to be carried on vnth all the re** 
gularity of a manufacture, and that it gives 
bread in modemte quantities to a number of 
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'men and women wiioare not able to turn their 
hands to any useful and honeat eiii|^ynient« 
That it gives nore^ cannot perhaps be affirmed^ 
for the nmster^OMiniifactiirers inform u^, that 
as the demand is quick, and the feshion per* 
petuaUy fluctuating, the slightest materials 
must be mixed up, and no mechanicks em* 
ployed but tliose who can work with the 
greatest possible expedition, and be content at 
the same time with the smallest possible wages. 
Thair paymasters also plead> that this does not 
proceed ff otm any parsimony on their part ; atkd 
it is certain that the article itself exhilftts no 
proof of any extfaorditiary labour, either of 
hand or head. The i^eaaon^ therefore, assigned 
is, that wfaetlvir they work slight or subirtan** 
tial, there is ati incnralde tendency in the ar«> 
tide to run into seconds-hand, and a M anches*- 
ter cotton cannot go sooner oat of fai^ion than 
a modem Novel. 

When, therefore, we take all these ctretim- 
stances into consideration, we are not to be 
«ttiprised that the manufiau^turers of Novels have 
been of late so frequently checked by the se«> 
verity of Reviewers and Criticks, who lodk 
upon themselves as the guardians o! invendon 
and genius, taste, eleganfee, and novelty, atid 
will not suffer imitators.of such valuable articles 
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to pass with impunity. Tet these arbiters of 
merit, besides what has akeady been advanced, 
ought to take another drcumstance into consii* 
deration, namdy, that the incidents and plots 
of which Novels are composed must soon be 
exhausted (If indeed they be not exhausted al- 
ready), provided the demand for the article 
diall go on increasing. Some hope great things 
from the ports being opened at a general peace ; 
but I am credibly informed, that the hardships 
of which we are complaining, and the scarcity 
of incident and plot, sentiment and language, 
are felt in as high a degree in every part of the 
Continent. Indeed, if the lovers of peace have 
no other motive to animate their prayers, than 
that we may have a supply of Romances, they 
may as well preserve their iisuaj^ indifference tq 
the desolation of Europe. 

Cases of distress and times of scarcity will, 
however, call forth extraordinary exertions ; 
and on certain occasions, when the trade of 
fiction has been more than ordinarily duU, our 
manufacturers have hit upon temporary expe- 
dients, which have been of considerable service. 
A few years ago^ for example, a very season- 
able supply was afforded by the introduction of 
castles and ghosts, but it was soon discovered 
that castles and ghosts could not escape the 
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tisual fiite of all ingenious inventions. Hun- 
dreds of imitators and quacks started^ who 
boasted that their castles were more ruinous, 
dark, and gloomy, and their ghosts more 
bloody and frightful, than any hitherto ex^ 
hibited to the longing eyes of tenda* sensibiA 
lity. Robbers, banditti, and murderers by 
profession, were, at the same time, brought 
into feshion, with all their pleasing acoompani* 
ments of daggers, poison, stiUettos, dungeons, 
iron grates, &c,; ' but here again we were 
doomed to the miseries of multiplication, 
and in a short time the readers complained 
that the bloodiest murders were dull and un* 
interesting, and that the perpetual danking of 
chains was no longer sufficient to keep them 
awake. 

The truth, I am afraid, is, that the worI4 
of fiction is not so extremely abundant in va- 
riety as some have been inclined to suppose. 
Experience has proved that the disappointments 
of lovers are not inexhaustible, and that parents 
cannot be cruel, ravishers impudent, and ten- 
der hearts broken in more ways than are already 
to be found in circulating libraries. Multipli- 
cation is not variety ; and we get nothing by 
exhibiting two ghosts, or two castles, instead 
fii one, except that feuniliaiity which abates ihe 
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terrM lliat Booh otijeeto were arigindU j intended 

to QKClte* 

As to the attempts whtph hare httA made 
to bomur from the r^ world a few incidents 
to aidivteti the efforU of imng^nation^ it ha^ 
bten found that such suppHee are too limited 
in thtiir liature to prodatse any very great effect 
Ml the market. The ititrodaction of diseases 
was at ona time acopulit^ a lucky thought } 
but^ unfortunatoly^ our diseases have very Htds 
in ^em of tl^ romantic <jft the sentimental. If 
we copy them elactly from resl life^ we shall 
ii^Allibly produce . efftCts diat, however ap^ro^ 
piiato^ ^are yet exceedingly vulgar. Tbere are 
avmi Bbaxty the very Mttnes of which are anti-^ 
santimeiital. We can have 110 sympathy fbr 
agues, tooth-aches, or bowel complaints. Broken 
Itnibs, iildeed, are still preserved, iind flitted 
horses are trained for the purpose of staitin^ 
aear precipioes) or taking fright near ri^^nrs. 
A hero or heroine thud mangled, if withiti 
sight of each other, may be introduced with 
sonse degree of edcpietle ) and while a 1^ is 
tmty k heart may be lost« But dne fifactak^ So 
nearly resembks another^ that unless we can 
lAntrive some method of bringing about ihie 
's«ddent4iidre extrSordinary than has yet been 
devissd, the ebiroigioBi psrt of atove adveb.^ 
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twe will produce no mort t^ect than the 
casualties of an hospital related in the etyte Cif 
fi newspaper. 

In cases^ therefore, where a fraetore, wthtt 
simple or compound, is not sufficient tapre^ 
vent the opposition of flinty-*hearted parents^ 
lower the jealousy of rivals, sofben the aflperi*^ 
ties of rich old uncles or guardians, and pret 
vent those dreadful and complicated misunder- 
standings, which often protract matters to a 
third and fourth v(dume, it has of kute heen 
u$ual^ to att^npt a. reconciliation hy means of ^ 
brain*fever> It has already been remarked^ 
that the first thought of every thing of the kitid 
is always the best; and therefore, although 
the dangers of disappointed love are still fre- 
quently averted by bringing the hero or heroine 
near death's-door, or the gate of St. Luke's, 
yet there is a sameness in our deliriums, which 
have brought them into disrepute, and seem to 
confirm what the poet Lee once said, ^^ That 
any man might write like a fool, but a genius 
only could write like a madman/' The mere 
introduction of broken and incoherent sentences 
and thoughts will not do the business, and are 
indeed too apt to interfere with the genend 
style of the work. 
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I have thus sketched, I will not say a com* 
plete apology 9 but the outlines of an excuse 
for the barrenness of those compositions called 
Novels, Romances, and Tales. Whether it 
be possible to remedy the evil, must be left to 
the conjectures of my Readers, who also may 
consider whether that remedy is to be effected 
by lessening the demand, or increasing the valu^ 
of the article. I do not, however, mean to sub- 
mit this to the whole of my Readers, but only 
to the dealers in the article, because they most 
be the best judges of a matter, which perhaps 
4ione but themselves will ever think it worth 
while to investigate. 
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Knowledge dwells 



In beads replete with thoughts of other men : 
Wisdom iu minds attentive to their own.*' 

COWPER. 

Nwewtber l8o8. 
"to the projector. 



OJLM 



sin, 



ixLTHOUGH I have been a reader of 
your lucubrations from their commencement^ 
I do not just now recollect whether you have 
touched upon a very common source of uneasi- 
ness in private life, which certainly merits your 
attention. If you have not, I hope the few 
hints which I now take the liberty to send, 
will at least serve as outlines, when you shall 
find leisure to handle the subject in your own 
way. 

" There are no complaints more cQmmon 
than those which are directed against persons 
who are for ever meddling with matters in 
which they have little or no concern , and who 
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seem to be wonderfully attentive to every busi- 
ness but tbat which properly belongs to them. 
If this disorder, for such I may call it, seizes 
the master or mistress of a family, we may be 
sure that that family will be neglected, in their 
zeal to take upon them the management of 
their neighbours* concerns; and while they 
are employed in keeping a-going the machinery 
of others, their ovtrn is^ allowed to stand still. 

^^ This whimsical taste seems to arise either 
from a conscioumess of their own superiority, 
and consequently an opinion that they are bet- 
ter able to give advice than those to whom they 
offer it ; or from a certain degree of curiosity, 
which can never be satiated unless they know 
what is going on in streets and houses where 
they have no concern or interest. It creates, 
therefore, newsmongers and gossips, public or 
private reformers, retailers of political intelli- 
gence or private scandal, sometimes adapted to 
the columns of a newspaper, and sometimes to 
the party at a tea-table. And those who In- 
dulge this longing after matters of less import- 
ance to themselves than to their neighbours, 
may be divided into two parties, male and fe- 
male ; the former superintending the a^irs of 
an empire or a kingdom, the other confining 
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themselves to the trnmnctiona of a stamt or aa 
alley. 

^^As to the regulators erf poUtkad affiairs, 
they have so often been treated by you aii4 
your predecessors^ that I shall make no attmnpt 
to add to what has been observed- on their ea> 
treme anxiety far the proper eondaot of courts 
and ministers^ while shops and warsbooBea are 
neglected. But the other ckss^ ocnfined to 
matters of a domestic kind, whoare perpetually 
meddling with what does not belong to them, 
seem yet to demand your attention, becaxiM 
whatever mischief they occasion by their ill- 
timed interference, poor souls ! ^ they meant it 
all for the best, and would not have said one 
word, if they had thought that it would do 
harm/ 

^^ I know not. Sir, how it happens ; but, in 
all my intercourse in life, I have had repeated 
occasion to observe that nearly as much mis*- 
chief is done by your well-meaning people, as 
hy those who commit an injury with full pur«- 
pose and intent. Whether it be that those 
who mean well do i|ot understand their own 
meaning, or whether they conceal what they 
mean from other people, rt is oeartain that ih& 
schemes of no Projectors fail so frequently; 
and no dass of friendly interfercara meet with 
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less gratitade for. the pains and trouble they 
have taken. This is tmly unfortunate ; and it 
is much to be lamented that such very wise 
persons, as all your meddlers are, should be 
thought to act ill at the very moment they pro* 
fess to mean well. 

^VYet perhaps it is not impossible to give 
some reasons that will account for their failures. 
Sometimes I have observed that, ^ with the 
best intentions in the world/ they have com* 
jnunicated a secret which had better been con*- 
cealed. The communication of this^ while it 
was of no benefit to the party, served only to 
shew that they were intrusted with a piece of 
information which they could keep no longer 
-without being suspected of that dreadful defect, 

* the having nothing to say,' while every body 
else is talking on the subject It likewise hap- 
pens that the greater part of such well-meant 
communications end in the discovery of some-^ 
thing rather defective in character, contrary to 
common opinion, or likely to interrupt some 
scheme or plan that would otherwise have been 
accomplished without suspicion. What is worse, 
when the matter has been communicated, 

* with the very best intentions in the world/ 
with the ^ most' ^ friendly design,' and in a 
/most naghbourly manner,' there often occurs 
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a great diflSculty in proving the truth of it. 
Hence the well-meaning author of the news is 
treated with very little respect, and very un- 
civilly requested ^ to mind her own affairs ;' a 
request, which, however apparently harmless 
and even useful, seldom fails to produce a con- 
siderable portion of resentment and indigna« 
tion. 

^^ But, affironting as this request seems to 
he, I cannot help being of opinion, Mr. Pro- 
jector, that it is one of the most reasonable 
that can be made ; and, if granted, would in- 
fallibly prevent the evils which I allude to in 
this letter. It would afford well-meaning peo- 
ple an opportunity of knowing when it is pro- 
per to be silent, and when to speak out boldly. 
The law on this subject seems to be very wise. 
If a person asks your opinion of another with 
whom he is likely to form a connexion, you 
may communicate all you know with freedom ; 
but if, without any inquiry of this necessary 
kind, you run about from place to place telling 
all that is bad of any person, you are liable to 
an action for defamation, because you are 
punishing that person for offences of which he 
has perhaps repented, and meant no more to 
commit. Next^ therefore, to the request, 
however uncivil, to ^mind your own affairs,' 

VOL. III. R 
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another may with great prc^riety he made.^ 
^Stay till you are asked/ which I have no 
douht would be received with equal indigna- 
tion. 

^^ In thus exposing an evil^ and proposing a 
remedy^ I am aware that the latter will ap- 
pear so very unpalatable, that many will think 
the cure worse than the disease. I know no 
two insults that can be offered more intolerable 
than being desired to ^ mind our own business/ 
and to ^ stay till we are asked.' But papers 
like yours, Mr. Projector, may be considered 
as a species of confijential communications 
made to persons who, if they think themselves 
pointedly addressed, may be saved the pain of 
blushing. I am not, therefore, without hopes 
that some may be prevented from officious 
meddling with the affairs of other people, 
merely from the fear of being requested to 
mind their own ; and I shall make no apology 
for this intrusion on your labours, but sub- 
scribe myself, 

^^ Your most obedient, 

" A SMALL Projector." 

I have inserted this Correspondent's letter^ 
because it becomes me to make every suitable 
acknowledgment to a gentleman who offers to 
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lessen my monthly labour. I am not, however^ 
without much apprehension respecting the re* 
ception which his letter may meet with from 
the parties principally concerned. The advice 
that a man should mind his own business, so 
nearly resembles a truism, that I hope my 
readers will not think me negligent, but rather 
respectful in omitting what appears to be so 
simple and natural. Still I am aware, with 
my Correspondent, that it is an advice of such 
a provoking kind, as to require to be given 
with the utmost circumspection, and with as 
much secrecy as pos^ble. I may compare it 
to one of those medicines which should be de-« 
layed until every thing of a less violent and 
doubtful nature has been tried, and which are 
not administered at all without candidly in- 
forming the patient, or, if he be insensible^ 
his friends, that, however violently it may 
operate, he has no other chance of recovery- 
Perhaps, indeed, it is to be lamented that any 
thing so simple should produce such dreadful 
effects ; but it is with the mind as vi4th the 
body. The operation of a medicine sometimes 
depends not so much on its own strength, or 
on the weight of the dose, as on the state of 
the stomach which receives it, on the length 
of time the patient has been diseased, and 
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other circumstances with which the physician 
has it not always in his power to be acquainted. 

Minding one's own business^ however, I can 
yenture to say, upon the best authority^ is one 
of those universal remedies which will apply iii 
almost all cases, as well as in those hinted at 
by my Correspondent There are few evils, 
political, moral, or domestic, whidi may not 
be traced to the practice of attending to every 
thing, except that in which we are concerned; 
It is likewise the opinion oi some very weU-m-» 
fonned persons that eveiy man, of every 8ta« 
tion, has enough of his own to manage, if he 
set about it with zeal and pesseverance ; 
whereas those who expend their wisdom on the 
afiairs of their neighbours, soon discover that 
they have very little left for their own wants, 
and often give the world reason to doubt whe« 
ther they were in fact ever possessed of that 
useful article. 

As to my Correspondent's second advice, of 
^^ staying till one is asked ;'' I hope he ofiers 
it with diffidence, and has very seriously con-- 
sidered what an embargo he is about to lay 
upon conversation, wit, and ridicule; how 
many a story he will spoil in the outset, and 
how many a loud laugh he is about to check. 
Is he aware of one dreadful consequence. 
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namely^ that if some persons stay till they are 
asked^ they may stay till they have lost their 
patience ; or^ what is worse, they may never 
be asked at all ? Does he consider the morti* 
fication this will occasion to a mind pregnant 
with wise opinions and interesting anecdotes^ 
to an imagination teeming with novelties^ 
and that feels itself under no very serious obli- 
gation to adhere to veracity? If he has 
weighed all these circumstances^ and is reso- 
lutely determined to abide by the consequences, 
he has my liberty to assert at all times, and on 
all occasions, that there would upon the whole 
be no harm if the busy were to take care of 
their own affairs, and the loquacious stay till 
they are asked. 
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<* I do not love thee. Dr. Fell. 
The reason why I cannot tell : 
^ .i^ But I do not love thee. Dr. Fell." 

December l8o8. 

X HESE lines^ which I have somewhere read, 
contain the whole essence of Physiognomy, and 
imply that whatever progress we endeavour to 
make in that science, over and abov^ the gene-^ 
ral and vague opinion we are apt to form of a 
man from his countenance, is dangerous affec? 
tation, and leads to presumptuous conclusions. 
Whether I am exactly of this opinion, may 
perhaps appear from the following remarks 
lately made, when I was reviewing the many 
vast Projects presented to the publick within 
the last thirty years, and which have, some-* 
how or other, been allowed to fall into oblivion. 
Such a review is very necessary to us Projec-» 
tors, who, while we are amusing ourselves with 
the various productions of our inventive poweiis, 
are very ready to imagine that we are become 
the benefactors of the human race. 
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Some years ago, it may be remembered, the 
science of Physiognomy was imported into this 
country by certain agents of the celebrated La- 
Vater, who were, or seemed to be, convinced 
that it would prove of great and lasting advan* 
tage to the nation* But whether we were at 
that time too busily occupied in other pursuits, 
QT that the world was not then sufficiently en- 
lightened to partake of the benefits of this 
science, it very soon began to decline, and is, 
I believe, at present known only to the chosen 
few who soar above common talents and com- 
mon acquisitions. As I was one of the first to 
hail the arrival of this wonderful discovery, so 
I was one of the first to entertain suitable sen- 
timents of the stupid indifierence of mankind, 
who were content to pick up each other's cha- 
racters in the old slow way, of facts, and 
proofs, and experience, when they might have 
read them with certainty in their f^ces in a few 
moments. 

Indeed when we consider of how much we 
are ignorant, when we are ignorant of Physi- 
ognomy, it will ever remain a paradox, that a 
wise and thinking nation did not choose to 
cultivate a science laid down with such won- 
derful precision, and which promised to make 
every naan, what nox man has ever yet been. 
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'^ a discemer of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart." That th^re were some who doubted 
its eflficacy might have naturally been expected ; 
but that no pains should have been taken by 
the disciples of Lavater to remove those doubts^ 
is wholly unaccountable. At the abovemen* 
tioned time, I took the liberty to suggest a 
plain and simple Project, which would have 
removed all impediments at a very small ex- 
pence, and in a manner not only the most 
, easy, but the most honourable for their g^reat 
master. This was no other, than to raise a sum 
of money suflBcient to defray the expences of 
bringing over Mr. Lavater to this country, and 
of maintaininghimhandsomely. In4:his country, 
where he allows that the best faces in Europe 
are to be found, he might have furnished per- 
sons of all descriptions with friends, husbands^ 
wives, servants, and every sort of connexion^ 
merely by looking at the candidates' features, 
and making such a selection of foreheads, eyes, 
noses, mouths, and chins, as might have pre- 
vented every disappointment, and provided 
each applicant with the very character he 
wanted; It is painful to think that we must 
study a man's character eight or ten years 
before we can decide upon it, and that he may, 
in spite of aU our researches, turn out a rogue 
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in half the time ; while our great Physiogno- 
mist could have settled the matter merely by 
the inspection of his face, or if he happened 
not to be at hand, of his portrait. 

Why this suggestion of mine was not at- 
tended to, they must be answerable who neg- 
lected so fair an opportunity of verifying the 
knowledge of the greatest Physiognomist of 
modern times. I am yet unwilling to believe 
that parsimony had any share in the rejection 
of my scheme ; but, suspecting that it had, I 
was prepared with another scheme to ob- 
viate it; namely, by prevailing upon Mr. La- 
vater to take orders, and procuring him the 
first vacant Bishoprick. It is still (although, 
alas ! too late) delightful to contemplate what 
a judicious choice he would have been able to 
make in filling up the vacant offices of his ca.- 
thedral, what discernment he would have 
shewn at his ordinations, and what labour 
would have been saved to his examining chap- 
lains. 

But, in truth, to what railk of life would 
not this science have been beneficial ? In all 
the various appointments, for example, of 
Government, his Majesty, or those immedi- 
ately under him, might have been enabled to 
piake thie happiest choice of persons capable of 
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filling each official department; not^ as is too 
much the case at present^ sometimes by chance, 
and sometimes by interest, but by such a Ju-^ 
dicious selection of foreheads, ifoses, and eyes, 
as. bespoke the qualifications wanted, and ac^ 
curately pointed out those who were destined 
by Nature for the Treasury, the Admiralty, 
the Ordnance, or any other offices, for which, 
as things now are, I am sorry to say it, many 
persons think themselves fit without any quali« 
fication at all. 

To give an example of the utility of supply* 
ing Physiognomy in the choice of men fot 
high situations, such as First Lords, or Secre* 
taries of State ; Lavater has described a Jvre* 
head fit for those personages. He says it must 
be one'-third of the face in length, or that of 
the nose, and from the nose to the chin ; the 
upper part must be oval or nearly square; the 
skin must be smooth, and wrinkled only when 
the mind is roused to just indignation (as when 
the French bulletins arrive) or deeply immersed 
in thought, and daring the paroxysms of pain 
(as when the Opposition are particularly cla- 
mor(»is). He adds other particulars, which 
I shall here omit ; but who does not see how 
easy it would be to appoint ministers of state 
and privy counsellors by such marks, if they 
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can be found in the candidates? or if not, 
what so easy as to advertise for them ? The 
importance of a good head to a politician all 
are willing to confess ; how valuable^ then, the 
art which points out that qualification merely 
by an inspection of the outside ? 

But our great Physiognomist does not choose 
his eminent men merely by the forehead. In- 
deed, were that absolutely necessary, many 
inconveniences might arise in the application 
of this Science to practice; particularly from 
the use of wigs and teteSj which in modem 
times have greatly obscured our fronts. But 
genius, talents, and virtues, are so plentiful 
in the face, that if we miss them in one feature, 
we are silre to find them in another. Lavater 
considers the vose^ a feature which no nation 
has yet thought of covering, as a more infedli* 
ble sign of greatness : and has actually given 
us the description of a nose which, he says, 
^^ is of more worth than a kingdom.*' As this 
acquisition would in all probability be of in-* 
finite importance either in Church or State, the 
Army or Navy, or any of the learned profes- 
sions, I shall throw Lavater's description into 
the form of an Advertisement, partly with a 
view to exemplify the benefits * of this science, 
bad we not ungratefully discharged it from our 
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studies, and partly with a view that the persaa 
possessed of siich a nose may know its worth. 

. " WANTED, a person with a nose whose 
length is equal to the length of the forehead, 
with a gentle indenting at the top. Viewed in 
front, the back should be broad, and nearly 
parallel, yet above the'centre something broad* 
er ; the bottom, or end of the nose, must be 
neither hard nor fleshy, and its under outline 
must be remarkably definite, well delineated, 
neither pointed nor very broad ; the sides^ seedi 
in front, must be well defined, and the de* 
scending nostrils gently shortened ; viewed in 
profile, the bottom of the nose should not have 
more than one- third of its length ; the nostrils 
above must be pointed below, round, and have 
in general a gentle curve, and be divided into 
equal parts by the profile of the upper lip ; the 
side, or arch of the nose, must be a kind of 
oval ; above, it must close well with the arch 
of the eye^bone^ and near the eye, must be at 
least half an in^ in breadth. — Any person 
possessed of such a nose, may hear of some- 
thing to his advantage by brining it to, &c. 
&c. &c. &c." 

From this specimen, there can be no doubt 
that if we had studied Physiogncwtty with half 
the zeal of our learned master, our newspaper* 
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would have been filled \vith advertisements of 
this kind. Among other good effects of taking 
characters by the nose, the modesty of persons 
wanting situations would have been spared the 
shame ci advertising their sobriety, honesty, 
and sweet tempers, as these qualifications 
would appear wherever they were permitted to 
shew their faces. The giving of characters, a 
duty which is seldom faithfully performed, 
either from pique or want of discernment, 
xni^ht have been dispensed with, each appli- 
cant carrying a certificate in his or her fore- 
head,, eyes, nose, or chin ; and they would have 
been readily supplied with places^ according as 
their masters had a confidence in one feature 
more than another. The keepers^ of Register 
Offices, too, who seldom know much more 
than the difi*erence between a shilling and a 
half-crown, would, after a few lessons in this 
science, be enabled to supply their customers 
with features adapted to every department of 
menial service, from the lady's-maid to the 
seuUion. 

A yet more important benefit would have 
accrued from the science of physiognomy, l^d 
we not discarded it ; namely, the banishing of 
those doubts and suspicions which we are so 
apt to entertain respecting the persons with 
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whom we deal or associate. These, it is well 
known, in the case of friendship, have became 
so tiresome, that many persons, particularly in 
fiishionable life, are obliged to assemble and 
associate with all the friends they can procore, 
to the amount of many hundreds in a night, in 
hopes that some of them may answer their ex^ 
pectaticms. 

This consideration alone, one should think^ 
would have promoted the study of Physiog* 
nomy; and had we begun when Lavater's 
valuable works were first imported into this 
country, and established schools for reading 
faces instead of books, it is incalculable what 
progress we might have made before this time. 
How many friends might we have chosen from 
the oval. shape of their foreheads ! How many 
electors would have voted for a nose as long as 
the forehead ! How many wives might have 
been preferred for having their mouths closed, 
which, Lavater tells us, indicates fortitude and 
courage, qualities which too many express by 
having their mouths open! And how many 
a pretty girl might we have chucked under the 
chin, merely because it projected, and because 
Physiognomy says that a projecting chin 
*^ marks something decided V 

There is, however, it must be allowed, a 
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trifling deficiency in this system^ which is, per- 
haps, one of the reasons why it did not suc- 
ceed so well as could be wished with the pub-* 
lick at large. — With all its advantages^ it is 
not very happily adapted to the wants of peo- 
ple engaged in trade. It affords opportunities 
of selecting great men, warriors, statesmen^ 
lawyers, &c. and of discovering mental powers 
and virtues* It establishes a visible connexion 
between the heart and the nose, or between 
the understanding and the chin; in all which 
respects, it has no doubt been very serviceable 
to those who have studied it. Great men^ 
however^ are not always wanted, and, if pre- 
tensions may be believed, we have more al- 
ready than can be provided for agreeably to 
their wishes. Genius also is an article of so 
very little request in the commercial world, 
that some of the greatest and most rapid for- 
tunes have been made with the smallest possi'^ 
ble assistance from mental powers. And as ta 
virtues, moirt of those which belong to trade 
are sufficiently provided for by penal statutes,, 
written securities, and other similar restrictions. 
It would, therefore, be a very popular addition 
to the Science we are applauding, if some of its 
penetrating disciples were to analyze foreheads, 
noses, eyes, and chins, merely with a view to 
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the reciprocal wants of debtor and creditor^ and 
thereby reduce what is now called speculation 
to some degree of certainty. 

We have indeed at present some men who 
affect to be Physiognomists behind the counter, 
who will not trust their neighbours because 
they do not like their countenances;' and there 
are shopkeepers who will not give change for a 
bill, because they never saw their customer 
before. But had this science been extended as 
I propose, the mistakes of such pretenders 
would have been rectified, and the whole tribe 
of swindlers would have long ere now been 
annihilated. In all cases, traders would have 
been able to assign better reasons for not trust- 
ing goods, or lending money, than the hack- 
nied excuses, and half lies, of ^^ not having 
the article,*' " being short of cash/' or " their 
money tied up/' Instead of such evasions, 
which are sometimes affronting, and sometimes 
unjust, to the party, they would have had it in 
their power to specify exactly in what feature 
they saw an intention to move off^ and in what 
were visible marks of an impending whereas. 
—On this subject, I have only to add, that 
tradesmen in particular stand in need of a 
system of Physiognomy adapted to money- 
matters^ because they have hitherto confined 
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their discernment to those most uncertain of 
all features^ the coat^ waistcoat^ and breeches. 
The consequence has been^ that had men have 
got credit upon appearances, for which, pro- 
bably in a double sense, they were indebted to 
their tailor; and honest men have been re* 
Jected merely because, in the erroneous phrase- 
ology of the shop, they " looked seedy." 

I shall now conclude my lamentations for 
the decay qf the Lavaterian system^ by observ- 
ing that, if it had been studied progressively, it 
might have been extended to other parts of the 
body than those speci6ed by the great founden 
In Lavater^s time, and for some years after- 
wards, the face only was publicly exhibited^ 
and therefore to that his discoveries were ne- 
cessarily restricted. But I will appeal to a 
certain class of my readers, whether he might 
tlot, in failure of proper foteh^ads^ noses, and 
chins, have built an equally certain and in&l'> 
lible system from necks, bosoms, and £LBows» 
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December 1808. 

1 HAVE already and more than once observed 
that the conclusion of a year is generally at- 
tended with some slight retrospect^ and with 
some resolutions, however feeble, promising 
that the new year shall be the commencement 
of a new life of wisdom and virtue. How -far 
such retrospects and such resolutions are serious 
and effectual, has generally been left to the 
determination of the individuals who enter upon 
them. We have had, however, of late, a spe- 
cies of Projectors, who start from their studies 
and their manufactories about this time, to lay 
down new plans by which wisdom shall be pro- 
moted in a degree hitherto unknown, and ig- 
noVance banished from Great Britain and her 
Islands, to take refuge in those dark regions 
over which Projectors have as yet thrown no 
rays of light. 

Among these schemes, I pe^ceive^ the offers 
of three or four Newspapers, which are to re- 
port the transactions of nations $uid of indivi- 
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duals^ with a perspicuity and accuracy never 
yet attempted^ or never brought to that perfec- 
tion at which they are now arrived. If credit 
may be given to the assertions of this race of 
Projectors, intelligence is a titling from which 
the publick has hitherto been kept by a combi- 
nation of Newspaper writers, whose business 
was to di£Fuse it Such, they would make us: 
believe, is the scarcity of information, that the 
people of Great Britain must soon have perish-, 
ed through lack of knowledge, if these gentle- 
men had not stept forth to bestow upon them, 
at least the eilements of political history, if not 
a perfect and complete detail of what is passing 
in every <juarter of the Globe. For this, va- 
luable and most important purpose, the Cabi- 
nets of Europe are enjoined to give up their 
papers, their councils, and their determina- 
tions. Generals and Admirals are commanded 
to exhibit their orders, their plans, and deli- 
berations. Contending Sovereigns, whose ob- 
ject and interest it is to preserve a most saored 
silence as to their designs upon one another, 
are ordered to communicate them to editors and 
piaragraph- writers, with unreserved frankness, 
and a minuteness of detail equally honourably 
to the statesman and the gossip. And should 
« those sources fail, or, what is more likely, 
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should they be insnfficient to fill the colunms 
of a daily paper, individoals are invited to ex- 
liibit the arcana of domestic history ; the hopes 
and expectations of celibacy, and the intrigues 
and vexations of marriage ; and if such invita- 
tions shall be slighted, they are threatened with 
a system of inspection from which no secrets 
shall be able to escape. 

When these new vehicles of information are 
added to the number already estabhshed, it be- 
comes a question whether the world be suffi* 
cient to supply materials adequate to so exten- 
sive a demand ? News, indeed, may now be 
compared to food. Whatever we may eat to- 
day, however plentiful in quantity, or excel- 
lent in quality, we are equally ready on the 
morrow for a fresh banquet, and not very well 
pleased if the yesterday's provision be hashed 
up for our entertainment We are not lon^ 
out of bed before our first meal of intelligence 
is served up, and devoured >\ith an eagerness 
proportioned to the long fast which sleep had 
occasioned. There is one respect, indeed, in 
which our food difiers a little fix>m our curiosity> 
Previous excesses will sometimes unfit a man 
for the solid enjoyment of the breakfast table ; 
but. few are known to rise so much disordered 
with the excesses of the evening, as. to have vp 
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appetite for the morning papers. On the eon« 
trary it has heen founds that the more eagerly 
curiosity takes in its gratifications^ the more 
ready it is for fresh supplies. There is not an 
hour in the day, a situation in business, or a 
posture in sickness or in health, which prevents 
a hungry Quidnunc from making a comfortable 
meal upon a wet Newspaper, or a gossiping 
News-monger; or enjoying the luxury of a 
messenger just arrived, especially if the con- 
tents of his dispatches are not known. And 
here, by the way, I may observe, that certainty 
in intelligence is one of the most unpalatable of 
all ingredients ; while a vnAe scope for conjec- 
ture, and a due portion of ignorance, as to all 
the particulars of where, when, who, &c. form 
those luxurious dishes which we enjoy with 
unceasing relish — 

" As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on.*' 

Some years ago, it was thought sufficient if 
this Newspaper-diet was accessible during six 
days of the week only ; and the seventh, as in 
other employments, was reserved as a day of 
rest. But a numerous band of Projectors have 
discovered that this was a silly prejudice in fa- 
vour of the law3 of the country, and the anti- 
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quated customs of Religion. They have there- 
fore determined to indulge the publick with a 
species of Sunday papers^ or as they may be 
called (in order to carry on our comparison^ 
Sunday ordinaries. Some attempts have been 
made to prevent these accommodations ; but 
hitherto so much in vain^ that their number 
has lately been nearly doubled ; and they are 
resorted to with increasing goiit. Yet they 
profess no higher entertainment than the re- 
mains and scraps of all the tables of the weelr^ 
with now and then some kickshaws of their 
own ; or, perhaps, what they esteem a very high 
relish, the account of a new Flay ; a thing of so 
much importance, that they suppose Sunday 
would be an intolerable and painful p<ktion of 
our existence, if it were to be passed in igno* 
ranee of the Dramatis Personse, the plot, and 
a specimen of the songs. 

In these remarks on the analogy between 
Diet and News, nothing has been said of diges- 
tion, with which, indeed, the latter has little 
connexion. The powers of swallowing are ex- 
pected to be great, but the after-process is a 
matter of very little importance. I shall, 
therefore, dismiss these, in order to notice an- 
other set of Projectors, who have appeared at 
this fertile season, and whose object seems io 
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be -to extend the empire of Fashion. While 
the purveyors of News convey the events of 
wars, treaties, senates, and councils, these new 
adventurers aspire to the higher honour of cir- 
culating the varieties of dress. This, it may 
be said, is not absolutely a new attempt, but in 
its execution it is now proposed to extend it to 
a degree hitherto unknown. Former Projectors 
were content with exhibiting, in their Maga- 
zines of Fashion, engravings sometimes colour- 
ed and sometimes plain, of the newest dress ; 
but the bold and enterprising gentlemen in my 
eye have contrived to convey samples of th^ 
very articles which are best calculated for ex- 
tending the empire of Beauty, by slaying ob- 
durate man. 

Before I bestow the praises due to .this atr 
tempt to unite Literature and Mantua-makings 
the Study and the Shop, I hope it will not be 
taken amiss if I offer a few remarks, either in 
the shape of objection, or of historical infor- 
mation, whichever the parties concerned choose 
to think them. To extend the empire of Fashion 
by dispersing her various laws through the most 
remote parts of the kingdom almost as soon as 
they are promulgated in the Metropolis, is an 
attempt which requires rather more considera? 
ition than has been bestowed upon it. It may 
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at first sight seem a very clever thing to ex- 
hibit a gown, or a cap, at Falmouth, or at 
Aberdeen, within a few hours after they are 
enacted in Bond-street, and to instruct the 
belles of those distant regions in the fashions 
of the month almost as soon as they have been 
communicated to the elegantes of St James s 
pr St. George's panshes, But while we are 
felicitating omrselves on so happy a thought, 
we ought at the same time to consider what is 
to become of this great, long, wide, and shape- 
]es.s thing, increased and increasing, which we 
call the metropolis, the seat of feshion, the 
place where she keeps her court, her courtiers, 
her guards, and her palaces ? • Till now, we 
know, it has been her object to dispense her 
iavours, and proclaim her laws to the rest of 
the kingdom at long and distant periods, and 
to dole them out in such proportions as may 
prevent a dangerous rivalship. The conse- 
quence of this was, that whatever feint gleams 
of fashion might appear in remote parts, no 
lady thought herself justified in the enjoyment 
of them, or even considered that she could ap- 
pear in a dress fit to be seen, without one or 
two visits, at least, to the metropolis. But 
what will be the consequence if all for which 
Bond-street is valuable can be conveyed by post 
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in a jBmaU parcel ; if notcmly the grand oat« 
Une c^ the dnesa, but all its enchantiiig folds 
aad openings, are .exhibited Cfa a figure so pre^ 
possessin^ly elegant tibat it may be doubted 
whether London itself can produce such living 
models ? — exhibiting, too, not only the dress 
in all its killing el^ance, but those very move- 
ments of the hand and arm, those assassinating 
motions of the head, that murderous peep of 
the ehoe-peak, and destructive twirl of the fan, 
which have sent so many despairing lovers to 
their long homes? If such things can be car- 
ried in this manner over all the kingdom, at 
less expence than the coach-hire of a single 
lounge from the Strand to H&cadilly ; if the 
only motive for visiting the metropolis shaU 
thus be -made to cease ; if there remains no 
other inducement to leave the country, than 
because the town may happen to be more con- 
venient for one's parents, or some other such 
matter *>of-^£aLCt reason; we may have just ground 
for dreading a very serious falling-ofF in the 
revaoiues of London. What will become of the 
fashionable hotels, the genteel lodging-houses, 
and the gay promenades, when such perspec- 
tivjft views are sent to the West of England as 
shaU convince them, that things worth seeing 
are not always worth going to see ! As to the 
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I068. incmred, by the.deciease . of country rmr 
tors, to the opera, the theatres, the pastry- 
oooks, and the triaket-^ops, I shall leave that 
to be estimated by the perscms concerned. Cer- 
tain it is, that very serious consequences may 
be expected to all classes in the Metropolis, 
when its attractions are thns spread over cities, 
towns, and villages, where Nature only has 
hitherto presided, and whose inhabitants have 
been known actually to live in want, and to die 
in Ignorance of the elegancies of our Reposi- 
tories, our Belles Assemblies, and our Mirrors 
of Fashion. . 

)f, however, on the other hand, any means 
can .be; contrived to compensate to tl^ Metro-r 
polis for this miserable state of . desertion ; if 
persons from the country can be prevailed upon 
to visit it for any other reason than to fill their 
trunks with finery at the first hand; or if any 
motive can be discovered more strong than a 
box at the Opera, a ticket for a Rout, or a pro-p 
menade in the Park ; if they can be prevailed 
upon , to favour London from any other pride 
than to be able to say that they have been 
there, and have injured their health by un-r 
tiinely hours, and their reputation by improper 
associations ; if all or any part pf this compen- 
ss^tipn can be achieved; the new scheme of 
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making fashions travel with such rapi()ity as to 
become almost contemporaneous throughout 
the whole kingdom^ ought not' only to be en- 
couraged, but may be extended yet farther. At 
present we have begun with samples of velvets 
and silks ; from that the transition to caps and 
bonnets cannot be very difficult ; and as articles 
of household furniture are now most particur 
larly under the .dominion of fashion, contri* 
vances may be fallen upon by which persons 
living at a distance will be preserved from the 
danger of sitting on a chair that is unfashion- 
able, or sleeping in a bed that has been per- 
haps a whole montb out of vogue. Painting, 
we: know, can represent just what we please ; 
and iwhether we please to furnish our houses in 
the Greek, the Gothic, the French, or the Ita- 
lian manner, I know no utensil of which an ar- 
tist may not convey a very edifying notion. 
But I shall not 4well more particularly on this 
subject, as I am informed that such an exten- 
sion of the moveables of fashion is actually in 
contemplation, and some eminent artists are 
now employed on the attitudes of a party at 
whist, — sketches of the genteelest modes of 
fainting — inside view of an Opera-box, with 
the newest loll over the front — perspective of 
the crossings in Bond-street, illustrated by 
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ancles of vwriotis siases — and other customs and 
habits^ which formerly could not be con tern* 
plated without the trouble^ if it ever was a 
trouble^ of a visit to the Metropolis. 

It is plain from these circumstances that we 
live in a Projecting age ; and as the business I 
have had the honour of carrying on is of a some* 
what different sort, it would be very wrong Vn 
me to entertain any jealousy. The world is 
wide enough for us all ; and I cannot perceive 
that there will be any dangerous interference 
between us. My readers have been long ac- 
quainted with the articles I deal in, and are in 
possession of my sample^book; in which, if 
they should perceive neither kerseymeres nor 
eambrics, they may occasionally hit upon an 
article which will smt their taste, without 
being quite so perishable as the Grecian mantle^ 
or the Merino cap. 
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^^ Sordidus et dives, populi contemnere voces 
Sic soiitus.'* HOEK. 

January 1809. 

VsIuACRERY, whicfa for many years has been 
confined to medical pretenders^ seems now to 
be practised by pretencters of every other de* 
scription. Whether this be owing to the suc- 
cess winch has attended the cure of diseases by 
Quacks, or that their mode of address is th6 
best calculated to set off the merits of any kind 
of pretender, I shall not inquire : but whoever 
reads the newspapers must be convinced that 
the venders of pills and drops hav» of late been 
robbed of their eloquent addresses, their fine 
imagery, and their flowers of rhetorick, by a 
numerous tribe of quack-dealers who profess to 
dispose of articles of a very different kind. But 
as, in imitating the antient fraternity of medi- 
cal practitioners, these new pretenders seem a 
little deficient in that quality which, of all 
others, enables them to make an impression on 
the public mind; I have ventured, in this 
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paper, with my usual regard for aspiring meiit| 
tQ o£fer a fbw remarks on the subject, tending, 
I hope, to their lasting advantage. Indeed, I 
may safely adopt one of their favourite boasts, 
and assert that all I propose is pro bono pub- 

lico. 

Quackery is of very antient standing ; but 
has certainly su£fered no little degradation by 
being confined to a set of men who profess no- 
thing higher than to cure the disorders of the 
vulgar, and who insult the delicacy of our 
senses by bringing the language of the bed- 
room into our fashionable newspapers. Why 
this should so long have been the case, is some- 
what unaccojuntable. There is in quackery a 
principle of action, and a promise of success, 
which evidently point out to men of a certain 
degree of discernment that it was intended by 
nature for a much wider range of operation ; and 
that men of all descriptions, who determine to 
succeed in the world by qualities in which they 
are grossly deficient, may have recourse to it as 
a n^ver-failing recommendation. 

There are, however, many matters to be 
taken into consideration, before a man can set 
up his stage, and become a successful rival to 
the manufacturers of pills and boluses. And 
among those, for I do not mean to enumerate 
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them all^ there is this indispensable concbisioa 
to be drawn^ namely^ that the bulk of mankind 
are fools^ and that in parting with their money, 
they have a natural inclination to prefer rogues 
to honest men, and blockheads to men of learn- 
ing. From what premises this conclusion is 
drawn, whether from information or inspection, 
whether it be acquired by intuition or by actual 
enumeration, are questions of little importance, 
provided it be laid down and adhered to as an 
infallible maxim. But as the bulk of mankind 
are not the whole, what remain are to be ac- 
counted either so inattentive as to be harmless, 
or so slenderly provided with understanding as 
to be worked upon by frequent operations, and 
finally included in the great mass. 

It may be said, for I wish to obviate objec- 
tions as I proceed, that a man may find him- 
self mistaken in this calculation. But this ob- 
jection is Hot stronger than may be made to any 
other scheme. Some wilL fail, and some suc- 
ceed ; and it is observed that even of those who 
fail, and who, as the language of your rigid 
moralists express it, become detected and ex- 
posed, there is not one of them who departs 
from his fiildt way of thinking. He still per- 
sists in supposing mankind to be fools ; ^ut 
has now discovered that Fortune, for - some 
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feasoa or other^ has determined that a moie 
favourite adventurer shall have the honour to 
prove them to be so. 

Having, therefore, adopted this maxim, the 
candidate for quackish prosperity has only to 
make one exception, by supposing himself pos- 
sessed of all that collective wisdom which would 
have been otherwise parcelled out among his 
fellow-creatures. He is to take it for granted 
that no person can see^ hear, comprehend, or 
understand, in any other way than he would 
have him. Above all things he must never en« 
tertain the smallest suspicion that it is possible 
for any human being to detect his tricks, nor 
for any considerable number of human beings 
to become tired of his repeated attempts to prove 
himself the bnly wise man in the world, and 
the only man that enjoys the use of his eyed, 
while all the others remain with no other de- 
gree of sight or feeling, than enables them to 
put their hands into their pockets, and pay him. 
for the trouble he t^kes, or the expence he is 
at, in imposing upon them. 

But it must be owned that this last is a con- 
clusion not so easily to be drawn, as what we 
first proposed. It is not difficult ta suppose all 
mankind to be fools, nor to say> with an emi- 
nent genius of the medical class, '^ Give me* all 
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the fools, and you shall have the wise men:'' 
hat, to fancy one's-self in a condition to impose 
upon all the world, and possessed of that high 
degree of superiority which is necessary, is a 
much more difficult attempt. Many have feil* 
ed in it for want of knowing how to put on this 
elevation of mind ; others have miscarried from 
harhouring in their minds a quantity of mo^ 
desty, an article probahly picked up in youth, 
like other prejudices of education, and kept up^ 
one hardly knows how or why. That it must 
be got rid of, however, is so indispensably ne- 
cessary, that if I thought one of the persons' 
for whom this paper is intended were to bar- 
gain for the retention of any portion of it, I 
should think it mere waste of time to proceed 
farther in my lucubration. 

There is but one way in which modesty can 
in any degree be tolerated ; and that is, by 
uniting it with an equal, or, what is prefemble, 
a much greater degree of assurance, forming 
that well-known and useful composition called 
modest-assurance. And although modesty in 
any shape is a superfluous and unfair ingre- 
dient, yet as it helps to compose a word which 
is less offensive to. the common ear than what 
ought to be used, 1 am willing it should still 
be retained, by those half-formed characters 

VOL. III. T ' 
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Who- seem disposed to set limits to their nn- 

i In other cases, and particularly in those 
Inight examples of modern quackery whicli 
have appeared before the puUick of late, we 
can have less hesitation in 'pronouncings that 
any share of modesty, diffidence, or mode* 
ration, any sense of shame, (^suspicion of de- 
tection, any lenKwrefe /when defected, or any 
penitence when exposed^ are quite out of cha- 
meter. If such things were to be aclmitted, 
and especially if they were to become common^ 
it would be impossible for self-interest to a»* 
surne so many elegant forms as we fiequently 
behold, such as knowledge, loyalty, patnotkm, 
ice. instead of ignorance, democracy, and con* 
tempt for the people. These are degrees of 
quackery, which could never be' {^actised with 
success, if he who determined to practise them 
should be so unfortunate as to afitaoiit the opi- 
i^ion that there was any thing improper or un- 
t>ecoming in impudence. It is very evident 
that scarce any person who knows the value of 
impu^nce has ever been known to fafl : but if 
it should so happen that a man has just enough 
of that quality to exhibit as a sanfple, and net* 
enough to serv^ for a stock, I Would tell him 
that he is not qualiifi^d for the great darings of 
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polttioaly or any other \ind of gvand qaack^, 
and I would advise him to return to the ob* 
ftCurity.in which iiatiire seeiK^ to have intended 
he should remain for ever. 

As impudence, thwefore^ is the principle of 
all that sjpffOics of qiiaekery, which seems to be 
Ro.w.< substituted for the virtues of the pi]l-b<a^ 
and the fight of ^f the lamp in the passage,'' 
it: may be necessary to take notice of a parti- 
cular ingredient, without which it will not pro* 
duce its due effecfe And it is the more neces- 
sary to take notice of this, because a want of 
perseverance in it may lead to unpleasant con- 
sequences. The ingredieiit to which I thus 
allude, if it be expressed in negative terms, is 
a p^ect indiffibrence ccmo^ning veracity, an 
article about which, it is said, ^^ the world 
IBakies a woodeiful fuss/' Now, however easy 
it may be to pcai^e this indiffi»ence about ve- 
racity, I . have known some very distinguished 
characters who have made strange blunders, 
and have, in particular, supposed, that it im« 
plied .that they i»hould never tell truth. No 
mtistake can be. more fatal than this, nor in- 
deed, if we <;£aisider itv aright, more ridiculous* 
As the /grand motive of all quackery is sdf- 
interest, I allow that nothing should l^je ad- 
mitted iwhieh cam interfere with it On the 

T 2 
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other hand, every tfiing ought to be practised 
which can administer to %o important an end ; 
but if it should happen that a little truth would 
have this tendency, why may it not be told ? 
It comes awkwardly, to be sure ; and the per* 
son using it seems as if he laboured under a 
defect of speech ; yet still, where his interest 
is concerned, it would be very unwise to be 
deficient even in this, which otherwise would 
be a most dangerous quality. 

Some have recommended^ in preference to 
a continued series of falsehoods, such a mixture 
of truth, as may serve to perplex and confound, 
where it does not convince ; and there certainly 
are cases where such a mixture may be very 
proper, fiut it requires so much judgment in 
preparing, so much of that kind of judgment 
in which the party is generally most deficient, 
and it may leave so many openings for detec- 
tion, that it ought not to be attempted unless 
on some very important occasions, such as, a 
Quack addressing his constituents, or writing 
his life, or some other prolix exhibition of that 
kind. And even there I have known it to iail, 
and to be followed by conisequences as unpleas- 
ing to men of ambition, as a verdict, or a 
pillory. 

There are many other ingredieQts which may 
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prove of considerable service in modem quack- 
ery; but the above, if managed with discre- 
tion, will in general be sufficient to create that 
artificial reputation which promotes a man's 
interest. It could be wished, indeed, that 
they were less seldom brought into play, for 
the sake of those who may appear hereafter 
actuated by the same worthy designs. There 
are two pbvious dangers arising from the prac- 
tice of impudence, in order to promote self*- 
interest : First, that the market may be over- 
stocked; and secondly, that the article will 
degenerate by felling into low hands. The 
first of these dangers, I think, may be already 
apprehended, the various processes of this spe- 
cies, of quackery having been so often practised 
that the publick, formerly all fodls, are begin- 
ning to suspect the trick, and to be shy and 
peery. And as to the article falling into low 
hands, I know not whether, if we can trust 
the evidence of the newspapers, it can well faU 
into lower. When we find men not only as- 
piring, but actually arriving at official stations, 
merely that they may operate as a pufFon their 
mechanical employments, and add a certain 
dignity to the occupations of the gamester and 
the quack, there is some reason to apprehend 
that the publick at large may acquire sense 
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enough to see farther through silch imposUioQar 
than was intended, and spirit etaough to te^ent 
them. 

I would therefore recommend to thode ge- 
niuses for whom this paper is intended^ to con-^ 
aider that there is no business which may not 
be overstocked; and that the ^rts by which 
self-interest is promoted, may be m^de too 
cheap. Valuable as impude^e is, And surely 
many gentlemen of £^re may cordially sub* 
scribe to the services it has rendered them, it 
is liable to be misunderstood, and to be injured 
in the handling. It is a much mbre intricate 
proceto to persevere in, than those wh6 practise 
it seem to be aware. It has its weiaknes^es ; k 
is liable to sudden disorders, aJnd ffequeiitly to 
be so derangid as to be attended with all the 
mischiefs of mddesty, I was lately told that a 
gedtleman who has the reputation of having 
been a very skilful practitioner of this attieU 
for iliany years^ was lately bedird to s&y, th&t 
if he had the woi'ld to begin aigain, he would 
adopt a course diametrically opposite. Now, 
theiHB nlust be something very wrong in the 
operation, wherl such is the rfesult. 

It is to be remarked also, as the pridcipal 
cause of the failure of impudence, "where it does 
really fail in producing its ol^ect, that it was 
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not accompanied with a sufficient quantity of 
talent. I note this as a warning; and I should 
ill close this paper of advice to the parties con- 
cerned, if I neglected to add, that of all the 
monstrous coalitions the world has ever seen, 
that of impudence and ignorance is the most 
monstrous. It has done more mischief to im- 
pudence than all the writings of all the moral- 
ists from Solomon to the present day. If con- 
tinued, it must be the ruin of ambitious quack- 
ery ; for it tends to make those wise who have 
been accounted fools, and it deprives us of an 
admirable apology for imposture and infamy, it 
being a very common opinion that the greatest 
rogue upon earth deserves respect, if it can be 
proved that he has prostituted the finest talents, 
and perverted the greatest gifts ever given to 
man. 
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<< Mortalsi whose pleasures are their only care, 
First wish to be imposM on, and then are ; 
And, lest the fulsome artifice should £Etil, 
Themselves will hide its coarseness with a veiV^ 

COWPEB. 



February 1809, 
" MR. PROJECTOR, 

1 HOP£ I do not very much deviate 
from the purpose of your Paper in requesting 
that you will now and then bestow a little atias- 
tion on words as well as things, and give us 
some rules for speaking as well as thinking on 
certain subjects. My reason for making this re* 
quest is> that, in my humble opinion, we are 
too much influenped by words, ^nd that, in 
many cases, we pan produce no better argii- 
ments in favour of our actions, than the repe- 
tition of certain words, to which we can with 
great difficulty affix any meaning, and which 
seem to have lost their original and obvious 
meaning, without being able to ^nd another. 
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<^ Amoi^ these I might fiatirly instance the 
word hofumVy which has at least as many mean- 
ings as letters, and which, with all these mean- 
ings, has departed so widely from its original 
sense, that it is as often used with a bad as 
with a good intent, and is conseq||gnt3y air 
often productive of mischief us of good. It 
must, for example, have undergone some 
strange changes in its progress through the 
world, when it inclines a man to be exceed- 
ingly punctual in satisfying a sharper, while 
he is equally J3ertinaci6us in ruining a trades- 
man ; and when a man's honour makes him 
very nice as to his own feelings with his s^c, 
while he can without the least compunction 
insult the feelings and destroy the reputation 
of a helpless female^ 

^^ If, amidst this confusion of ideas, we 
pause a litde to inquire what honour was, and 
what it is ; to whom shQ.ll we apply ? But my 
immediate purpose is not so much to direct your 
attention to this unfortunate word, which has 
often been handled by your predecessors, as to 
hint that if, instead of Acmour, we were to 
substitute shamej 'we should approach a little 
nearer to that imaginary something which 
creates coxcombs and quarrels. Yet, even with 
the(ie helps, we shall perhaps be obliged at last 
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to coufefts that we have only exchanged one 
seraes of inconsistencies tor another. If we al-^ 
low that a nice sense of shame is one of the 
criteria of a manly spirit, how shall we rocon- 
eile this with the well-known fact, that no men 
0kt tnigiij^ pains to expose themselves to ridicule 
than some of those very gentlemen who affect 
to dread nothing so much ? If this were not 
ihe case, how comes it that one of the most 
£stinguishing features of their character is, to 
become the dupes of sharpers and stn^mpets ; 
sharpers without a grain of understanding to 
TCCominend their company, and strumpets with^ 
out the least disguise to conceal their avarice 
and prodigsdity ? Those who are so exceedingly 
afraid of ridicule, one might suppose, would 
of all other men be the most careful of doing 
any thing to incur it; but, in proportion to 
the high tone of their pretensions to sense, 
honour, or whatever else they please to call it, 
is their propensity to become the easy dupes of 
the most inartful impostors, 

" But, Mr. Projectob, my immediate pur- 
pose was, to suggest to your consideration the 
confusion lately introduced in our use^ or rather 
abuse, pf the words jfamoi^, celebrated, and 
eminent y and notorious , which we seem to 
consider as synonymous, and apply indiscri- 
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ninately to all persons who become, by whatt 
eyer means, the subject of pubHc conversation 
or writing. One consequence of this is, that 
our eminent men are scmietimes such as occu 
in the !l^graphia Britannica, someiimes such 
itti are only to be found in the Newgate Galena 
dor ; and sometimes an intermediate set, who 
have not merit sufficient to deserve the honour* 
able notice of the distinguishing Biographer, 
nor crime enough to be reccnrded by the Re- 
verend Ordinary. Besides the frequent occur* 
rence of Mr. Bagshot, a famous highways- 
man, and of Mr. Tbickvm, a celebrated sharp^- 
br, if we look back to- our newspaper obituaries 
Cor a long aeries of years, we shall find hun^ 
dreds of worthy citizens who died eminent tair 
lors, eminent shoemakers, and eminent bricks- 
layers. 

^^ Now, Sir, I have 'SO much respect for an 
honest tradesman who has acquired riches by 
the fair progress of his labours, and who haa 
educated and raised his family to a degree of 
i^onsideration to which his ancestors were not 
entitled, that I should be very averse to deprive 
his monument of this honourable epithet, or 
his survivors of the harmless vanity of reading 
in a newspaper how eminent their relation died, 
if it were not for one little circumstance that 
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oeems to have escaped their attention^ but 
which will readily occur to men like you^ Mr. 
Pbojsctor. The circumstance to which I al- 
lude is neither more nor less than the poverty 
of our language. At a time^ Sir^ when it is 
universally allowed that we want words to ex- 
press the characters of die English Worthies 
who have been distinguished for wisdom, bra- 
very, and virtue, we certainly ought to be a 
little more ceconomical in the use of the few 
words we have. What is the consequence of 
our misapplied prodigality, but that, when we 
have a really eminent character to celebrate, 
we mther must do it in words already bestowed 
on the most insignificant of mankind, and 
sometimes on the most worthless ; or we must 
have recourse to a sort of inflated style, ending 
in boml)ast and nonsense, which degrades the 
virtue to which it is applied, and destroys that 
simplicity which ought to prevail in monu- 
mental or historical panegyric. 

^^ It may, at first sight, appear a flattering 
circumstance, and produce no little envy among 
our rivals on the Continent, that Great Britain 
abounds so much in fame, eminence, and ce* 
lebrity, as to be enabled to bestow these ar- 
.tides in the most wanton profusion upon her 
inhabitants. But, on the other hpind, a little 
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reflection must convince us that this plenty is 
more apparent than real ; and that, by an in- 
discriminate distribution of the articles, we 
have injiured their value, or altered their na- 
ture. In some languages a different meaning 
is affixed to the same words by means of ac- 
cents or points ; and it were to be wished that 
ours had some marks by wluch a famous ge- 
neral might be distinguished from a femous 
highwayman, or a famous prelate from a &- 
mous pickpocket. For want of such distinctive 
marks, our funeral celebrations and eminent 
praises follow with as much state the body of 
the famous deceased, when it is to be conveyed 
to Westminster Abbey, as when it is carted 
to Surgeons' Hall ; and our historical annals 
speak with equal rapture of the ^unous battle 
on the heights of Corunna, and the famous 
boxing-match on Epsom Downs. A Moore 
and a Baird may be the champions of Eng- 
land ; biit it is a sad thing that they must 
share that honour with a Crib or a Belcher ; 
and that no more elevated language can be 
conferred on those who gratified the hopes of 
the Nation, than upon those who have fulfilled 
the wishes of the pickpockets; upon those 
who beat their enemies, than upon those who 
'rob their friends. 
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« But, 15ir, white I regi^t this ttiss^plica- 
tton of words <that ought to he eoasecmted to 
what ts truly heroic, great, and vii^tueiis, k is 
some consokitioii that a new word has htittiy 
made its a(^[>eamoce, wfafieh promises, if pro-' 
perly appiiied, to RStcH^ mattefsto their pris- 
tine reg^arity and consistency. Ashamed of 
heing th«Hight to court fame, celehnty, or 
ettiifoence, hefcause perhaps conscious that the 
use of such wcQfds may he appHed fbr the pur- 
poses of ridicule, we have some characters who 
ai^re to what they edOi, and, for ancey call 
Tcry properly, notoriety. 1 know not where 
they found this word, which » has not been in 
<!ommon use for many years ; but certainly 
nothing more appmpriated to them and the 
objects of their amfaiticsi can well be em- 
ployed. The ladiea smd gentlemen, however, 
who are desirous of obiaining" notoriety j whe- 
ther by an exposure o£ their ]^lantvies, their 
prodigality, their enteitaimnents, their horses, 
carriages, debts, or other. means leading to the 
same happy end^ mfii^t excuse us, if we indfst 
that, while they pride: themselves in the sub- 
$tantive, they will also CMdesceiid to permit a 
free use of the adjective, ^e ahall then dis« 
tinctly know what is '^neafit by a netormis 
ijiaracter^ instead of perplexii^-ouvselv^s^ and 
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confounding good and bad, by a promiscuoiia 
use oi fammsy eminent , or celebrated. Our 
great Lexicographer a£fords a definition vary 
hapi»ly applicable : Notorious^ he says, means 
^- publicly knoiini ; evident to the world ; ap** 
parent ; not hidden. It is commonly used of 
things known to their disadvantage.^ They 
who seek notarieiy in the world of chance and 
pleasure, must be sensible that this definition 
affords a very ccMrect notion of their peculiar 
ambition, and of the means they practise to 
gNL&fy it, while it cautiously excludes any im- 
proper use of words thai ought to be reserved 
for more rational pursuits. Those ladies and 
gentlemen, therefore, who have lately flattered 
themselves that by their intrigues and their 
assignations, their constant application to ha^* 
zard, their contempt of the laws of their coun- 
try, and of all domestic comforts and virtues, 
they have become JnmouSy must now be told 
that they are only notorious. And, although 
such pursuits are most eagerly followed by cer- 
tain ladies, who, having no character left, 
and no more of their sex than the outward ap- 
pearance, flatter themselves that they will be 

ffecorded as {i^efanums Lady , or the ce- 

Uhrated Mrs. ; I hope, as they have no 

4felicairjr in the use of the means, they will not 
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olgect to having attained that great end, the 
reputation of becoming publicly notorious. One 
iair<>oney at least, who has lately astonished 
a crowded assembly by the shyness of her hu- 
mility and diffid^ice, as mnch as by her won- 
derful adherence to veracity, will surely not 
refuse to exchange the vulgar wovAJhrnous, 
which she has so long shared with persons of 
her own description, for that of notorious. 
And, although she must lament that our lan- 
guage does not admit of comparison, like the 
Latin, in which case her honour would have 
been superlative, yet it must be some conso^- 
tion to her, as well as to the puhUck, that a 
word may be found, which reealls every idea 
suitable to the ^ birth, parentage, and educa* 
tion, life, character, and behaviour,' of a wo* 
man of genuine notoriety. I am, Sir^ 

" Yours, &c. 

" A Constant Reader/' 

My Correspondent's objections to the abuse 
of words are not perhaps new ; but they are 
not upon that account the less worthy of our 
attention, because the representations which 
have been made on this subject do not appear 
as yet to have answered their purpose. While 
we congratulate ourselves on the refinued polish 
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giyen to ii«r kngtiage by the growing Uste of 
our ag#9 it may be wcMith while to constdei^ 
whether we are dot in some danger of refining 
our language to a dangerdns excess^ and of 
entirely banis^hing the use c^ what was for^ 
teerty called plain EriglhL My Correspond^ 
eiit has instanoed some eases in which this 
speciotts refinement prevails ; and perhaps 
would not have greatly erred^ if he had attn^ 
btited it partly to a degree of politeness im« 
properly employed on unworthy object^ and 
partly to a sort of feUow-ieeling with crimeii 
and follies in which we may be eoncemedi II 
is certain that some crimes^ by whieh the peaoe 
of society is eminently endangered^ are usually 
expressed in very gentle and delieate terma^ 
And these terms convey so little of dislike prd*^ 
portioned to their atrocity, that we might in 
time be at a loss to know what proper name 
belongs to such crimes, if we did not find it 
sometimes expressed pretty freely in our Courts 
of Justice, or did not hear it repeated every 
Sunday from that very antient and perspicuous 
body of laws, called the Ten Commandments. 
Owing to this very polite language, one who 
does not know the world, and seldom speaks 
its language, is surprised to hear how xsMxf 
instances of theft are harmless tricks j or ne-* 
VOL. HI. w 
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cessary accommodations ; how frequently adul- 
tery is only ^Jbua: pas^ and murder an i^atr of 
honour. Still politeness is an accomplishment 
of a nature so captivating, that perhaps it will 
not be easy to restore words to their proper 
meaning, or to give every thing its right 
name, unless we can prevail upon those who 
are afraid to express a crime to become equally 
afraid to commit it. It is to little purpose that 
we grow nice in words, in proportion as we 
become gross in facts ; and it is certain that 
whatever softenings and refinements we may 
bestow on Vice and Folly on purpose to hide 
them from ourselves, or to recomtnend them 
to others, they are very apt to regain their 
right names when it is too late either for shame 
or penitence. 
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*' London ingulphs them all ! The shark is there, 
And the shark^s prey: the spendthrift, and the leech 
That sucks him.'' Cowper. 

* March 1809. 

JL H£R£ are few studies that afford more ra- 
tional amusement or instruction than that of 
Natural History. The classifications^ charac-- 
teristicks^ and descriptions of animals^ vege- 
tables, and minerals, ajffbrd an inexhaustible 
gratification to curiosity ; and, from the beauty 
sind excellence of the graphic illustrations, pre- 
sent one of the most elegant entertainments to 
the eye. But, while I bestow this praise on 
the writings of our eminent Natural Historians ; 
and add, that of late years they have been pub- 
lished, in great numbers, with an accuracy and 
splendour worthy of the first talents ; I must 
take the liberty to suggest some small objec- 
tions, to which, in my humble opinion, they 
are yet liable. The first is, that more atten- 
tion seems to be paid to the mineral and vege- 

u2 
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table kingdoms than to the animal ; and the 
second is, that in the animal kingdom, more 
attention is paid to the classes of those we call , 
beasts, than to that of men, while it can never 
be denied that the latter is of far more import- 
ance. 

The consequence of all this would he trifliE^, 
if it amounted only to provq a defect in a^hook, 
or an oversight in an author ; but I am afraid 
it is owing to this that so much more value is 
often set upon a horse than a man ; that a colt 
is better educated than an heir ; and that more 
care is taken to keep a pack of yelping dogf in 
good case, than to provide for the comforts of 
an equal number of honest tenant^. In truth, 
we seem to be hr better acquainted with the 
properties of such animals than we are with our 
own species ; and hence many of us look for 
those valuable services, and that fidelity and 
friendships in four-legged animals, which we 
cannot find among the upright bipeds. An- 
other evil consequence is, that while we study 
all the arts of destroying noxious animals^ and 
bestow large sums on vermin-killers and rat* 
catchers, and on the ene^iies of grubs and 
cateipillars, we allow the most pernicious ver- 
min of our own species to range at large, and 
destroy every thing that is valuably ahout us. 
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On these accounts, I have long been em* 
ployed in preparing an additional volume or vo» 
lumes to our systems of Zoology, with a view 
to describe some, if not the whole, of the spe** 
cies of human and semi-human beings of the 
ttoxious kind, which have hitherto been omit- 
ted. Every student must be aware of the uti- 
lity of such a perfcMTmance, provided it be well 
executed, as he is liable very often to hear of 
animals of the kind alluded to, which he can* 
tiot find properly described in any of the exist- 
ing systems. 

Why my work has not been brought for* 
ward ere now, is, perhaps, a question of very 
trivial important, except » H ;,ffords m. .n 
opportunity to advert to the growing e^pence 
of Projects of this kind. And this, indeed, 
has placed me between two difficulties ; either 
to waft the return cff cheap times, which may 
never come, or to try the fate of a subscription, 
which may never fill. Of the two, however, 
my inclination leans towards the subscription; 
and in order to promote it by the fairest means 
in my power,' I have determined to lay befOTe 
the publick a specimen of my work, taken from 
one of the most striking parts of it ; namely, 
that in which I treat of the Jbz£BBI.. This 
animal, ailhough not absolatdiy a nonhdescript, 
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has not yet been so fully described as a creature 
of such extraordinary properties and such a mis- 
chievous disposition seems to demand, 
. Zoolpgy requires history as well as descrip- 
tion. But with respect to the history of the 
jEZEBBhy little more peed be said, than that 
it is mentioned in some very antient writings, 
and that its properties seem to have undergone 
very little change since it was jirst discovered. 
In different countries they are known by dif-. 
ferent names, as, DemirepSy Srzms, Sharps^ 
and of late, by way of periphrasis, ^* Liadies 
under Protection.^* The absurdity of this last 
appellation has, however, induced me to reject 
it ; first, because, with somewhat of the appear- 
ance of that beautiful and interesting animal the 
Lady^ they have none of the sex ; and se- 
condly, because the word Protection would be 
far better applied to the unhappy creatures 
whom they lay hold of. 

The Jezebels are not perhaps peculiar to 
any country ; but in ours the breed has of late 
increased in a very alarming degree, notwith- 
standing the means that have been adopted tp 
thin their numbers. About the pause of this 
increase authors are not agreed. Some think 
that it is owing to the Continent being closied 
against us, to which we used tp send some of 
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these creatures. Others are of opinion, that 
they are smuggled into this country from the 
Continent^ and never get hack again. Be this 
as it may, it is a singular property in them, 
that they are seldom found in what we call the 
Country, but mostly infest the Metropolis, 
where they are maintained by those who take a 
fancy to them in a most expensive manner. It 
is a yet more singular property, that whatever 
expence is bestowed on the keep of them, they 
are remarked to be never satisfied ; being in 
truth of ail creatures of their kind the. most 
voracious, and, at the same time, the most 
wasteful. 

So many extraordinary stories are told of the 
voraciousness of these creatures, that a volume, 
and perhaps not an uninteresting one, might 
be compiled on this subject only. Nothing can 
be conceived more expensive than their diet, 
which must be renewed perpetually, to keep 
them in any kind of humour ; and this is the 
more remarkable, because, in their original or 
tame state, before they left their parents, the 
greater part of them have been known to be 
content with any refuse. As soon as they grow 
wild, their greediness begins to appear, and 
devours every thing that comes in its way. So- 
lomon, who wrote expressly upon this subject. 
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cmnpares them to ^^ a de^ ditsli ;*^ a skmk 
whidi probably pleased his Baateni readers, 
and is stiU adopted by Nataralists in thk ieoun* 
try, who^ in describing them, make {requeat 
fwe of thf? word deep^ in opposition to 9haUcw, 
which IS one of the prime characteristicks of 
Ihose who take a &ncy to these creatures. 

In their wildest state, and as their voradous^ 
Bess increases, their appetites become very unr 
natural, or, to say the least, -very wlunsieaL 
Some have a pardcolar penchant for caniagpes 
and horses, which they will of%en devour in a 
few weeks; household furniture of the must 
Mstly kind is another of their favourite dishes, 
and they devour them so clean, that although 
thousands have borai expended for them, not 
an article is to be found perhaps within a week 
or two after they have laid their claws upon 
them. Others, who in their original state 
have been known to content themselves with 
(dialk and cinders, have devoured whole es^ 
tates, houses, land, and trees. Forests of oak 
have been sometimes felled to please them; 
imd such quantities of substances, as hard as 
gold and silver, have been devoured by them^ 
as exceeds all belief, if the circumstances were 
not verified by the evidence of their keepereu 

It may be thought, that an Jinfrntd of such 
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miBcliicvous propjnriies mmt have long ago 
berat classed with those wild creatures which, 
ft is said by hietorians, our ancestors c&ter* 
minated from this kin^plom ; but the truth is, 
that eidier those historians deceive us ia^MS - 

a 

matter, or we have lost the happy arts by 

MHhich our ancestors conferred so great a benefit 

on their country. At present, it is certain that 

they are to be found in great numbers in their 

wUdest state, and live in general unou^ested. 

Their Keepers, to whom they are indebted for 

their preservation, ue themselves a species of 

ammals whom I mean to describe more parti-* 

cularly in my great work ; and shall therefore 

only say of them, in this place, that they are 

known by sundry names. Some dliink they be* 

long to the genus Flats ; others class them 

with the Dupes. They do not, like the Je2B« 

B£L6, lose their sex; but, in point of brain, 

jdiere seems a vast defect ; and perhaps in point 

of constitution they are inferior, as they are ob** 

served to live but a very short time, dying # 

sometimes in one place of confinement, and 

sometimes in another. Their understanding 

likewise is so deficient, that they are incapable 

of comprehending the plainest propositions 

»ttbmitted to them, provided their Jezebels be 

the sut^ect They an not only incapable of 
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following a train of argument on this head ; but 
it is even found extremely difficult to make them 
comprehend the meaning of these simple words^ 
Danger J Risky Ruinj Destruction^ Contempt y 
Pov&rtyy Sauly Dody, &c. ; although the thing 
signified by such words be so very obvious to 
every one else, that it seems to be a miracle 
that they should miss it. But the cause of this 
*I purpose very clearly to prove in my intended 
publication^ and now return to the History of 
the JezebeLt. 

It has been remarked as a wise provision of 
Nature, that noxious animals are seldom long- 
lived. Whether this be owing to any pecu- 
liarity in their constitution, or that their vo- 
racioud disposition inclines them to devour sub« 
stances that destroy them, or that, the world 
being generally in league against them, they 
are allowed, when caught, to perish by neg- 
lect or confinement, are questions which may, 
perhaps, come to be discussed in my intended 
work. It may be sufficient to notice, that as 
they arrive . at perfection sooner than any other 
animals, so their decay is likewise more rapid, 
and instances of premature old age are frequent 
among them. It is also peculiar to them, that 
when they perceive themselves on the decline, 
they court the closest confinement, and wish. 
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if one may judge from appearances, to be for- 
gotten. It is no less peculiar to them, that 
when one happens to fall into this state, she is 
immediately shunned by the .whole of her spe-> 
cies, as well as by those who formerly took 
pleasure in keeping and feeding her in the most 
luxurious manner. It is said, indeed, by some 
who have been present on such occasions, that 
nothing can be more shocking than one of these 
creatures when dying, either in private or pub- 
lick ; for many of them have departed this life 
in so public a ma.nner as to be gazed at by thou- 
sands, but without any of those feelings of 
sympathy which accompany death in other 
cases. 

The appearances on dissection are rather sin- 
gular. The principal difference between them 
and other animals is, that they have no heart. 
.What appears to have been intended for the 
seat of the tender affections, and mild and 
gentle feelings, is completely worn away j but 
in the room of it, a quantity of a fiery substance 
is often found, pr a subtle fluid, which so per- 
petually changes its properties, that no analysis 
has yet been sufficient to resolve it into any 
thing steady or useful. There is some appear- 
ance of braip, but so twisted, contorted, and 
shaped into so many crooked and unaccount- 
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able fonMf that a Materialist would be apt to 
think such a brain couM be the parent only of 
low canning, deceit, and treachery. From fre* 
quent diasectionft, indeed, some Anatomists 
have been of opinion, that the J^xiBABh par- 
takes very mnofa of the nature of the shark and 
of the crocodile. It is certain that the tears 
which they are frequently observed to shed; 
and which they shed with the utmost fadlity, 
are entirely of the crocodile kind. Hieir tears, 
likewise, it ought to have been before men- 
tioned, are of a very peculiar sort, having np 
connexion whatever with real pain, distress^ 
sorrow, or any of the causes which produce 
weeping in the human species ; but they flow 
most plentifolly at the sight of a new chariot, a 
sideboard <^ plate, a set of china, or any other 
of those singular substances which this creature 
is known to devour with the utmost greediness. 
From this brief description of the Jezebel, 
my Readers may conceive some opinion of th^ 
animal, and may be enabled to form some 
judgment of the expediency of lessening the 
breed of a creature so unnatural and noxious. 
Indeed, if in these times we only consider the 
quantity of necessaries and luxuries such a crea- 
ture consumes in the most wastefid manner, ft 
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is aiguraent eBoagli to iodiice us io take into 
09Q3idemlioa the means of lessening their num«* 
bers. Whefiif hovtver) in addition to this, we 
find that they answer no one good purpose in 
the creation, and that the mischief they occa- 
sion to families and individuals is greater than 
can often be calculated, it beeomes no longer a 
question, but an imperious duty, to describe 
them in such a manner as to alarm thp. persons 
who have hitherto been apt to gratify their taste 
by keeping one or two of these noxious crea- 
tures. Whether the present attempt can pro^ 
duoe that effect, may be doubtful; but the 
purpose would be effectually answered, if they 
who have bad more frequent opportunities of 
studying the properties of the animal were to 
contribute their observations and exp^encer 
and, if a junction was formed between the re- 
mtarks of two classes of persons who seldoii^. 
meety the Morali$U and the Jailors. If w« 
examined not only the establishment but tiie 
prison, and drew oon^pairfsons betwisen th« 
equipage of the banquet and the dbcipUne of 
the hridewell| we might be enabled to fcfftD^ 
such correct notbns on the subject as might 
unveil tlie native deformity of die Js^JSKBir, and 
send her to 4sed in the streets and highways^ 
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among the less vicious of her species/ ^Vu> 
have no protection either from the silent ap- 
proaches of penitence, or the unavoidable pro- 
gress of disease and misery. 
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**To vice industrwus; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful.'* Milton. 

ApAl 1809. 

J. HERE are few vices more generally censured 
hy Moralists than Idleness. It is represented 
as not only the greatest of evils, but the 
occasion of all evil ; and so many shocking 
pictures and characters are drawn of idle inen 
and women, that we are inclined to question 
whether they have been taken from originals. 
But, with due submission to my predecessors, 
who have presented Idleness to their readers, 
either as an example or a warning, I have 
some doubt whether the subject has ever been 
handled with philosophical precision, and whe-' 
ther they have begun where they ought; 
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first; by establishing the existence of Idleness^ 
and then proceeding to a correct definition. 
For my own part, after very long and mature 
consideration of the subject, and after a very 
attentive observation of mankind, particularly 
in those ranks of life where it is thought to 
be principally inherent, I am inclined to be of 
opinion, that Moralists have entirely mistaken 
the matter. So far from Idleness being a pre* 
vailing vice, there is some reason to doubt its 
very existence. It seems to me, on the con- 
trary, very clear that it would be easy to prove 
the existence of an universal dislike and ab- 
horrence of all that is called Idleness, among 
the very people who are supposed to indulge it 
in the highest degree. 

Mankind are usually divided into two classes : 
those who are active, and those who are idle ; 
or, in other wordsj those who do something, 
and those who do nothing. The former class 
^ I am very willing to admit as the most nume- 
rous ; but of the latter we want more proofs 
than have yet been exhibited. In order, how- 
ever, to render this division of mankind visible, 
we are told that the active are to be seen among 
the middling and lower classes ; and the idle 
among the upper, the rich, the gay, or the 
fashionable world. It is \vith a view to rescue 



tbi latter firom this imptttationy that 1 baVe 
pmt tc^ther the present thoughts ; fttid have 
therefore prefaced them by a doubt, whether 
tbete he such a thing as Idlraiess. 

As all are agreed that it is not to be found 
among the middling or lower dftsses^ I may 
^jliHisider that point as fully established; and 
have only to prove that nothing of the kiiftd vA 
to be discovered in the other gmnd division d 
minkind, namely, the rich and the iadhionabk^ 
And this teak, i apprehend, will not be very 
difficulty if I can prevaU upon my readeta^ to 
agree upon some few preliminary points^ atld 
can remove some littk misunderstandiings, i^t 
seem to prevail upon the sul^ect. 

Many men are apt to cod^der th^ ne^h^ 
hours as idle, merely because th6y happen not 
to be employed exactly as they are tibeoi^elves ; 
and it is probably owing to such prefudlces^ 
that the list of Idlem beeiHiies tioltiiiiiltly in^* 
creased But as every mad is posted^ of a 
portion of time which be is anstiou^ to employ^ 
and as all ^me employed is employed by those 
who are dcnog somethingi it follows^ that a 
st&ite of perfisct inactivity must be v^ rare. 
And, although modianicks are sipf to thkik 
that they are more industrioiB than the cus« 
tamvft for whom they v^wk, a little «bs«rv*^ 
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tion might be sufficient to convince them, that 
their estimate of Idleness and Industry is 
ibnned upon wrong principles. Nothing, fdr 
example, can be worse founded than the sup- 
position > that the man who has constructed a 
dining-table is a mote pains-taking man than 
the owner who gives a dinner on it; or that he 
who makes a pair of shoes in a day, is ipso 
fdcto a less idle mbn thati him who walks 
many days upon them, in quest of employment 
to consume his time. And I question whether 
the lamplighter, the glass-grinder, the hot- 
house gardener, and the floor-chalker, who 
prepare a mansion for the reception of a party 
of five hundred friends, are not more idly em- 
ployed than the lady of quality who gives the 
rout, and who has not a moment's leisure or 
peace in preparing to entertain such a mass of 
friendship, in doing which she is to rival or 
outshine her neighbours. 

It is usual to say, that a life of Idleness is 
the most miserable of all lives ; and it would 
be true, if it could be found. But such a life 
is not more incompatible in the case of the 
middling and lower classes, than in the case of 
the rich and fashionable. There is no other 
diflFeirence in their cares and anxieties, than 
that the one is desirous to be paid in money, 

VOL. III. X 
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and the other in eclat^ a sort of paper eurrencj, 
of which many fine specimens are daily issued. 
Indeed^ if we were to carry the comparison 
farther^ we should probably find^ that of the 
articles of care and industry, the rich have by 
much the latest share. The labour of those 
who are usually called industrious, is a simple 
operation, conducted upon the common princl* 
pies of mechanicks, and guided by a partem 
that can be easily followed. The employments 
of the rich, on the contrary, are such as force 
them to ransack earth, sea, and air, and all 
the stores of fancy, to produce a something*, 
not only unlike any pattern, but incompatible 
with any known law of taste, feeling, or com* 
mon sense. 

SiiU, if it be urged tl^t a life of Idleness is 
a life of misery, we would ask, who are they 
that enjoy such a life ? If the absence of em- 
ployment be Idleness, the mechanick has mope 
of it to answer for than the opulent. The me- 
chanick works by stated hours, and he has 
stated hours in which he does nothing* The 
gay and fashionable have no such allotments 
of time; from the moment they get up until 
they go again to bed, a space frequently much 
longer than a mechanick's day, they are inces- 
santly in quest, or in possession^, of something 
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to consume time; and^ if they are not 
doing something, they are asking for some* 
thing to do. Their employments^ therefc»«, 
are very various, and so frequently changed^ 
as to give a zest to them which the mechanick 
cannot unckrstand or relish. Their range of 
business, too, is far greater. They are as 
anxiously busy, whether they sit still, or go 
abroad. They fly from one task to another on 
horses, or in chariots ; they travel hundreds of 
miles in pursuit of employment ; and seem 
never so happy, and never so industrious, as 
when they are going Jram something to some*- 
thing. The newspapers, whose virtuous at- 
tention to this class of men of business is a 
striking characteristic of an enlightened age, 
are particularly careful to note the progress of 
their industry. They inform us, when they 
were employed in the auction-room, when at 
the splendid gala, when in coming to town, 
when in going to the country, when engaged 
at dinner, and when in their Sunday devotions 
in Hyde Park, when examining the condi- 
tion of their estates at Newmarket, and when 
toiling for fame and money behind four blood- 
horses in a barouche. 

Examples like these would surely be suffix 
cient to exculpate the fashionable world from 

x2 
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the charge of Idlenesa^ if the prejudices sdready 
alluded to did not prevail too generally^ and if 
the middling and lower classes did not arrogate 
to themselves the whole of industry, merely 
because they have no relish, or no opportunity, 
iPor any employments but their own. In this 
narrow spirit, they form themselves into com- 
panies, and they meet in haUs, which they 
call the Goldsmiths' Hall, the Haberdashers' 
Hall, the Fishmongers' Hall, Sec. where the 
afiairs of what they exclusively call industry 
are regularly transacted. But have we not 
lately seen a number of gentlemen, who were 
formerly content to be industrious separately, 
erect themselves into a company, called the 
Whip Club, practising the art and mystery of 
driving horses; and holding regular meet- 
ings, in which matters pertaining to the sta- 
ble are discussed with knowledge and preci- 
sion, and subjects of every other kind most 
carefully excluded ? I am not certsun whether 
these gentlemen have obtained a Charter of 
Incorporation; but they are provided with a 
numerous livery, and are, in all respects, quali- 
fied to produce, by personal example, an ex- 
cellent generation of coachmen and postillions. 
Yet, we shall probably be toid that they are 
idle, merely because they have chosen one 
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trade instead of another^ and are more desirous 
to be masters of the whip and bridle^ the reins 
and the girth, than to learn how to improve 
estates, bring up families, .or fulfil the expec- 
tations of their ancestors^ 

There is another employment which may be 
brought as a proof that the rich are npt to be 
ranked among the idle; and which so pecu- 
liarly belongs to them^ that men of no other 
description can have it in their power. Those 
who suppose diat the possessors of wealth are 
upon that account idle, might with greater 
truth reverse the proposition: since we find 
iBany instances in which it demands their ut« 
imost industry to get rid of that wealth in such 
a. manner as to shew that they onee had it. 
And here lies an essential diflference between 
them and the mechanicks who deny them the 
j[»*aise of industry. The latter never have 
more wesJth than they know what to do with ; 
to^part with it, therefore, requires scarcely an 
effort ; for, in truth, it is frequently called for 
liefore they can be said to have accumulated it. 
On the other hand, the fashionable-opulent 
require all the thought and industry they can 
muster, to get rid of their possessions in a gen- 
teel and becoming manner ; and, from the na- 
ture of their purchases and their sales^ they 
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frequently leave U8 at a loss to admire suAdl* 
ciently the singularity and ingenuity of their 
expedients to free themselves from what has 
heen termed •^ the root of all evil/' And so 
tax are they from being idle in this pursuit, 
that they are, perhaps, never more actively 
employed than when their jealous rivals, the 
mechanicks, the counter-men, and the count- 
* ing-house-men, are not only not employed at 
their labours, but are actually fast asleep. 

An objection, however, must here be ob- 
viated. It may be said, that although the 
opulent do discover a very great share of active 
industry in disposing of their superftuities ; 
insomuch that they even part with their neces- 
saries ; their industry must end when they have 
come to an end of their wealth, and when, in the 
sympathetic and sentimental phrase, they are 
^^ done up/' There must surely be an end to 
work when tlje tools are no longer to be had ; 
and that indefatigable industry we have been 
celebrating, must depart with the last guinea. 

This is plausible, and is consistent vrith the 
order of things in common business; but in 
arguing a point of such a peculiar nature, we 
must not trust too much to analogy, nor adopt 
a figurative language, where facts only ought 
to be produced and discussed. The industry 
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of the rich is so far from being abated in the 
case stated^ that it may be said to be very much 
increased ; and td have added to it, that which 
will quicken every species of industry, a never- 
ceasing and painful anxiety. The object only 
is changed ; and the pains now bestowed, the 
ingenious arts, the close application, and the 
sleepless nights, are expedients to bring back 
what former industry had dispersed; and as 
this must be a much more difficult aim than 
the other, in proportion to that difficulty is 
their industry increased, to a degree which ffew 
mechanicks can understand. But, were this 
mere industry, it would still serve but to raise 
them to an equality with those who think them 
idle ; it is, however, more — ^it requires not only 
bodily fatigue and common degrees of anxiety, 
suspense, and care, but a mind as fertile in r^** 
sources as that of the most original genius, and 
one capable of discovering resources of the most 
extraordinary kind. My readers may have 
probably heard this ingenuity called a ^* raising 
of the wind ;'* and from many instances of late 
date that have been made public, it seems to 
be effected by engines of very uncommon 
powers. 

There is only one circumstance which I shall 
notice, with a view to remove ,the prejudices of 
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those who £Eincy themselves the only industri- 
ous persons in the world, and all others idle ; 
or that their labour is no better than amuse- 
ment. If this matter were carefully inquired 
into, I apprehend it would be found that there 
is very little of amusement in the occupations 
we have detailed, and that no occupations, 
either in progress or in consequences, are at- 
tended with more serious effects. As to the 
mechanicks asserting that they only are con- 
scientiously industrious, and that the others 
scarcely know what conscience means, it is an 
assertion easily disproved. The parties alluded 
to are those who, above all Others, know, 
sooner or later, not only what conscience 
means, but what it can do, and who have no- 
thing so much to regret as that they were, in 
the midst of their active employments, too 
deeply engaged to cultivate the acquaintance of 
so useful a monitor. 
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*^ Satis eloquentiee, sapientise parum.'' 

Sallust. 

May 1809. 

1 N a %vbrld full of complaints^ he may be said 
to perform a very useful office^ who endeavours* 
to recondle mankind to their lot, and to vin- 
dicate those, who, for some reason or other, 
are exposed to general censure and obloquy. 
In such laudable endeavours^ the Projector 
is always happy when his feeble efforts appear 
to have been successful, and he is encouraged to 
proceed from one step to another, until he shall 
have restored that goo<l humour which seems 
wanting in our social intercourse. 

There is a class of beings who at present 
demand his aid, as being alteniately blamed 
and encouraged, with such vai-iety of treat- 
ment, that it seems highly requisite to adjust 
their deserts. They are commonly known by 
the name of Gossips, and they are commonly 
ranked among th^ Consumers of Time ; which 
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very few have the ability to get rid of, with- 
out calling in help. Time is, indeed, an arti- 
de, as I have already perhaps too often re- 
peated, which appears to demand the efforts 
of joint companies, or numerous firms, and is 
seldom consumed in any considerable quantity 
by solitary individuals. Whether an investi- 
gation of the History and Practices of Gossips 
will tend to throw a favourable light on their 
character, is accounted by some a dangerous 
experiment; but it is worth trying, because^ 
if it succeeds, the venerable society of Gossips 
may be rescued from some share of the blame 
so frequently imputed to them ; and, if it fails, 
they will not be left in a worse condition than 
they were found. I shall, therefore, without 
any farther preface, enter upon the consideration 
of the History, Talents, and Usefulness 
of Gossips. 

With respect to their History, my materials 
are rather scanty. That they are entitled to 
ihe honours of antiquity, can be decidedly 
proved ; as they are expressly mentioned in a 
lKX>k, which is one of the oldest, and, as many 
very judicious persons think, one of the best. 
In ihat work, they are noticed by the names 
of ** Tatlers and Busy-bodies ;'' and their de- 
scription accords very exactly, viz. that " they 
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wander about from house to house/' or, as 
some translate the word, ^^ gad about from 
house to house ;'' a species of locomotion whibh 
agrees with the modern practice of the genuine 
Gossip. There is another characteristick men* 
tioned in the same place ; that ^^ they speak of 
things which they ought not ;'' but as this, as 
well as the whole of the account given in the 
above-mentioned book, is given with an un- 
&vourable bias, it may be necessary to add, 
that I quote it here purely as a historical fact. 
Tatlers and Busy-bodies are, in the Greek 
original, the same which we expi*ess by the 
word Gossip; which, Lexicographers infc»*m 
us, is of Saxon derivation, and originally 
meant, ^^ the p^son who answered for a child 
in baptism/' Nothing is more curious in our 
language, than to be able to trace a word from 
its original meaning to one which is more com- 
mon, although directly opposite. But, in the 
present instance, the transition from one who 
answers for a child in baptism, to one who 
answers for every body in every thing, is not 
so violent as may at first sight appear. There 
seems a something in the present practice of 
Gossips, which may be regularly traced up to 
their first occupation. They were first em* 
ployed at dmstenings; and, to this hour, one 
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of the princnpal topicks on which they employ 
their skill is marriage, a state of life which^ 
among its other effects, has a natural tendency 
to produce christenings. 

Our earliest writers take norice of Gossips, 
sometimes under that name, and sometimes 
under the more antient titles of Tatlers and 
Busy-hodies; but the character, in all cases, 
is the same ; and the only question is, what 
nation had the honour of first producing them } 
Without consulting a much greater number of 
volumes than are on my shelves, or than, if 
they were there, I have time to consnlt^ it 
would not be easy to assemble a number of 
historical facts sufficient to decide this point; 
From the few researches, however, which I 
have been able to make, I think we may very 
&irly risk the conjecture, that Gossiping was 
not much known in the earlier periods of the 
history of man. Important as it may be in our 
time, it is highly probable that the world went 
on for some centuries without it When men 
were solely employed in providing for the ne- 
cessities of existence, and had no leisure fov 
any employments that were not of immediate 
and practical utility, and particularly when 
they associated in small divisions not mudi 
connected with ^ich other, we cannot suppose 
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that Gossiping would be very common. On 
these accounts^ I am inclined to be of opinion^ 
that Gossiping did not exist among nations 
which had any better employment. 

It is, therefore, highly probable, that it first 
appeared, and kept pace with the progress of 
civilization (^Gossips being of all people the 
most civil). Gossiping began when large 
cities were built ; when increasing riches en* 
abled men to divide labour into so many parts, 
that some could contrive to be without any 
great share, or get their neighbours to do for 
them what they were too indolent or too igno- 
I'ant to do for themselves. And if this argu-* 
meut be carefully considered^ and compared 
with historical facts, it will probably be found, 
that Grossiping and Idleness were nearly coaevaL 

As to the nation which had first the honour 
of bringing the art of Grossiping to perfection, 
it might excite a turbulent jealousy, were we 
to carry our speculations to a hasty decision. 
The authority I have produced, as to its origin, 
shews that it once existed in nations that are 
now almost blotted from the map; but, as it < 
did not perish in their downfal, the proba- 
bility is, that it followed the usual revolutions 
of kingdmns arid states, and was introduced 
into our nation in the s^e way that we re- 
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oeived other exoticks. All that can be sakd^ 
with a Tiew to establish a preference in £tvoar 
of our own people, is, that, although our soil 
and climate produced but few articles miginallyy 
yet we have always had the good fortune to 
receive every thing curious and useful from 
other nations, and the happy knack of making 
them grow to the highest perfection among 
ourselves. We have always been rather im« 
provers than inventors. And those who have 
leisure to examine what are the natural, and 
what the adventitious productions of our coun- 
try, will probably discover the same progresiii 
in the history of a Gossip, as of a potatoe. If, 
therefore, English Grossips are more perfect in 
their art, or more numerous, and more alert 
than those of other nations, which I shrewdly 
suspect is the case, it is only an additional 
proof, that we have made greater advances in 
the improvements of civilized and social life 
than our rivals. Perhaps, too, in this, as in 
other cases, the freedom of oar political con* 
stitution may have some share; for it would 
be difficult to conceive how Grossips could 
flourish without being allowed to take some 
v«ry extraordinary Uberties. 

Having offered this brief sketch of the 
HiSTOEY of Gossips, we come next to their 
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Talents, or genius ; and this, in truth, will 
be found to constitute the chief foundation of 
that apology for. their conduct which is the 
object of the present lucubration. Their Ta*' 
liENTS are, perhaps, more extensive than the 
limits of one paper will allow me to enumerate. 
They may, however, be generally included 
under the heads, 1. Knowledge^ 2. Eloquence^ 
and 3. Industry. 

1 . Their Knowledge must be confessed to 
be superior to that of any persons who make 
knowledge their study, or aim at it as their 
distinction. They are not only acquainted with 
those general and common events, some no* 
iion of which is scattered among the publick at 
large by means of newspapers, but they know 
a great deal more than can be reduced to writ- 
ing, or be readily comprehended, in the present 
confined state of human belief. The world, 
indeed, is so little capable of taking in the 
facts which they divulge, that they are obliged 
to be very circumspect in the parties to whom 
they communicate, and therefore throw an air 
of secrecy, and even of mystery, over their nar- 
ratives. In the performance of this delicate 
task,, in imparting knowledge, so intimate that 
nothing is hid, and so authentic as to be 
purified from the least particle of doubt, they 
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make use of a peculiar language^ a vo^c ocvMs 
subfecta, which is neither necessary nor usual 
in the common intercourse of mankind^ but^ 
in the case of gossiping, assists the human 
voice in the most surprising manner^ and ap« 
proaches more nearly than any other €x>ntriy^ 
ance yet known, to that important desidera- 
tufHy an universal language. This is accom*- 
plished hy certain motions of the head, eyes, 
and shoulders, which cannot be intelligibly ex- 
plained here without the use of engravings. 
But about this I am not anxious, as my pt^e* 
sent object b to give a mere outline of the art ; 
and as the subject will be readily understood 
hy any person who has the honour to be ac- 
quainted with a Gossip of ordinary skill ; and, 
I may surely ask, who can say that they have 
passed through life without knowing a Gossip ? 
.Whose curiosity have they not gratified, and 
whose time have they not occupied ? 

Connected with this language of the head, 
eyes, and shoulders, and which is spoken in 
nods, winks, and shrugs, is, 

2. The Eloquence I have attributed to Gos- 
sips. This is particularly distinguished by its 
fluency. The speaker is never at a loss, but 
pursues the favourite subject from sentence to 
sentence, and from clause to clause, in a man- 
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tier that may put to shame those barren orators 
who cannot trust themselves for five minutes 
without a written copy- They are, indeed, 
the ablest masters of what are called the e^* 
tempore and the off-hand. It is necessary, 
however, to notice that quality, to which they 
are not a little indebted for the full, deep, and 
rapid stream of eloquence, as well as the more 
silent, whispering, and babbling rivulet of 
communication employed on certain subjects j 
I mean Invention. Invention is nearly as 
much the characteristick of Grossips as of 
Poets;, and, without it, neither can be en-^ 
titled to the full honours of their fraternity. 
But, of the two, the Gossip has the greater 
advantage. The^ Poet may get some reputa- 
tion, although he only translates ; or he may 
steal his imagery and his sentiments with im- 
punity; but the Gossip has no such resources. 

The very essence of his narrative is, that the 

. - * ' ' ' ■% 

particulars shall be new; such as could not 

havc^ been borrowed, such as could have en- 

iered into no> imagination but his own, and 

such as few persons can venture to repeat with 

safety. One happy effect, therefore, of the 

Invention of the Gossips is, that their narra-^ 

tives are never imperfect; nothing is left to 

the .imagination or coigeoture of the hearer ; 

VOL. m. Y 
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all is Qtiinate and satisfsictory, and doubts aq^ 
removed tl;ie moment they are started. How 
preferable is this to History, in ^hich we £nd 
so many blan^s^ defects^ and unqertainties, as 
to render events of great importance exceed- 
ingly obscure.; and all because the Historutn 
advances pothing but what he can prove, and 
knows no more than he can find. 

The third bnmch, inchided under the gene-* 
ral head of Talents, is the Imdustry of the 
Gossips. Of this it may be sufficient to say, 
that it is unremitting. In very expressive, 
although somewhat vulgar language, they 
may be said to be ^^ always at k y and this 
constant labour is, no doubt, produced by a 
certain enthusiasm for the honour of their art, 
and is encouraged by their success in gratifying 
their fnends. It admits of no obstacles from 
time or place ; the Church being as frequently 
the scene of a bit of Grossip as the parlour^ 
Some, indeed, who stiU entertain a prejudice 
in favour of the interior of a Church being de- 
voted for other purposes, will restrain them-*^ 
selves until they reach the. porch ; but, in such, 
rare cases, I should suspect a want of genuine 
feeling, or a costivtoess of communication 
which ill becomes the true Gossips On the 
other hand, the Churdb, or any other pror 
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hibited plaoe^ seems the fittest for that expres- 
sive language of the head, eyes, and shoulders^ 
which can be spoken with no other aid from 
the voice, than a proper natiie now and then, 
or a few particles by way of connexion. 

But what assists the industry of the Gossips 
isy that, as soon as they have taken to this' 
employment, they forsake every other. Many 
of them, therefore, are content to possess some 
small independence, which leaves them at 
liberty to carry on the Gossiping art all hours 
of the day, if hearers can be procured. And 
this leads me more particularly to notice the 
persons and situations of genuinei G^sips, with ' 
which I shall conclude the present lucubration.. 

It has been doubted by writers oii the stib- 
ject, of what 8«c Gossips are ; and, although 
they have hare not come to an atbsolute de- 
cision, they incline to the opinidn, that they 
are principally of the female sex. I hSaVfe,- 
however, seen so many specimens of geiluine 
Gossips of the male gender, that I cannot 
hastily subscribe to their exclusion. The ques- 
tion, however, is a very delicate one; and 
may be safely left to the consideration of my 
readers, who, I have no doubt, will pronounce 
such a decision as their experience may war- 
rant. There is, indeed, one circumstance which 

y2 
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militatM in fiivour of the softer sex; andtbayt 
1^9 tbat Men Gossips, after they have prac* 
tised the art for some years, are observed to 
change, I know not how, their ^x, and are 
nmversally ranked as Old Women. 

M^th respect to the persons of Gossips^ it 
BMiy also be remarked^ that they are old^ or 
inclining to old age; and, with respect to 
th^ situation in life, they are generally single, 
(HT, M married, without children. Why these 
drcnmstances should incline to, or promote the 
art of Gossiping, wiU require some considera- 
tion ; especially when we join another circum- 
stance of a peculiar nature, namely, that 
genuine Grossips not only are found destitute 
of those charma which compose beauty, but 
have such a sipgular aversicm to it, as enables 
them to introduce into their art many very in- 
t««6^ varietU, of o<>r»tiy«, dLripti.., 
and dialogue. But of all this, as well as the 
UsBFuj^NSSS of Gossips, in my next 
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^* FilPd up at last with interesting news ; 

Who danced with whom, and who are like to wed. 

And who is hang* d, and who is brought to bed.** 

COWPER. 



June 1809. 

In my last Paper^ I entered upon the consi* 
deration of the History, Talents, and Use- 
FULNESs of Gossips, a class of persoils who 
are very much censured, at the same time that 
they are very much encouraged, and whose 
character consequently cannot be very well un- 
derstood. In that Paper I gave a short sketch 
of the first two branches of this important sub- 
ject, namely the History and Talents of the 
Grossips ; and concluded with a few remarks on 
their persons, as a prelude to the third and last 
branch, namely, the Usefulness of Gossips. 
That they are useful will require little proof, 
if we appeal only to the favour that is gene- 
rally shewn to them, the welcome with which 
they are received, and the patience with which 
ihey are beards It would be impertinent, 
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therefore, after such proof, to inquire, as some 
fastidious persons may he inclined to do, of 
what use are they? But, as we cannot be 
certain tliat such a question will not be put, it 
may be proper to answer it by stating, that, in 
this world, some persons seem bom to be cu- 
rious^ and others to gratify curiosity, and that 
the junction or meeting, whether designed or 
accidental, of these two classes, necessarily 
must produce Gossiping; one great use of 
which is, to satisfy the hearer as to all matters 
which he would wish to know. 

Another very important use of Gossiping is, 
to supply the defects of those records which we 
call History, Annak^ Journals, and Newspa- 
pers^ ad to <jbmestic events^ which every one 
ipust cpnfess are of more near importance than 
the fate of kingdoms and states, the issue of 
wars and battles. It is true, indeed, that the 
newspapers of late years have very much en- 
larged their plan, by penetrating into the 
secrets of femilies, and recording, with ipinute 
fidelity, the progress of a dinner, a rout, or a 
bail, insomuch, that many have conceived that 
these papers, after having been unsuccessfully 
conducted by politicians, have a^t length fallen 
into the hands of Gossips, assisted by tiieir 
usual aidrde^camps, ladies-nuuds and valets, 
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in or out of place. But, minute as ihe papers 
have lately become, they are but partially enti- 
tled to the merit of affording a full gratification 
to curiosity, in those points of which they pro- 
fess to have a complete knowledge. Instead, 
for example, of telling us what was said, what 
reports were circulated, what intrigues begun 
or continued, what money lost or won, what 
tempers softened or irritated, they content 
themselves with telling us how the rooms were 
illuminated and the floors chalked, what gera- 
niums ornamented the grand staircase, and 
what Bow-street officers dignified the principal 
entrance. Instead of the mischief threatened 
to the reputation of a lady, we hear only of the 
damage done to the glasses of di chariot, and 
instead of the information which /precedes a 
meditated elopement, we hear of nothing but 
the confusion and faintings of ladies in getting 
to their carriages; nay, so far are we from 
learning the predse hour when Lord B. pre- 
vailed over the marriage vows of Lady C. that 
the patties have been allowed to become noto- 
riously guilty, before one syllable of the matter 
has transpired. 

One principal branch, therefore, of the Use- 
FULNBSS of Gossips, is, to fructify this barren- 
ue» of intelligence, and that, by a method of 
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publication which' newspaper-writers cannot 
adopt, namely, imparting the matter in confi- 
dence to every person they meet. It is true, 
indeed, that some newspapers have attempted 
to do this by certain dashes, hints, and innu- 
endos ; they sopietimes gratify their readers 
with a crim. con. affair '^ not an hundred miles 
firom Grosvenpr-square ;" and they occasionally 
regale them with the detection of ^^ a certain 
G>lonel,'' with the lady of ^^ a certain Baro- 
net ;'* nay, they even go so feir in th^r strug- 
gles for perspicuity as to give up the names of 

Colonel P»**t and Lady B ^1. But who^ 

ever is acquainted with the true nature of Gos- 
sips 4nd Gossiping, must be sensible that all 
this is far short of the viv4 voce information, 
whether doled out in hints and broken whis- 
pers, or lengthened out into a narrative, 
abounding in dialogue and digression. 

An apology, however, ought to be oiFered 
for the papers, and they shall not b^ deprived 
of it. Much as Gossiping is encouraged, ther^ 
are still some persons, or rather persopag^s, 
who have a particular aversion to seeing their 
own affairs canvassed in publick, and are there* 
fore apt to ask a newspaper editor where hie 
got h\$ information } The question is awk- 
ward ; sometimes opt very safi^^ and sometimes 
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not very easy to be answered. That caution^ 
therefore, may be necessary in the case of a 
newspaper editor, which can never be neces- 
sary to a genuine Grossip, to whom no person 
would be so rude, unless in very particular cir* 
cumstanoesy as to put such questions. It is 
the peculiar privilege of Gossips to be exempt 
from all responsibility, and from every inter* 
ference with that fertility of imagination which 
enables them to make, or to embellish a ready- 
made anecdote, with circumstances of exceed- 
ing interest and miouteness. 

.This privilege alone marks the Usefulness 
of the Gossips, who, if they were tied down to 
the dulness of matter of fact, to a sort of prose 
annals, like a Gazette, would soon be banished 
from all genteel society, instead of being wel- 
comed with open ears and feithful memories. 
Being, therefore, under no kind of restraiint, 
they administer the highest gratification to the 
curious ; and, whatever defects may be in the 
narrative itself, tliey are ever ready to supply 
it with extempore particulars, enough to 
satisfy the most scrupulous, and to convince 
every hearer that he is in possession of a full, 
true, and exact account of all that vms said, 
and all that passed, upon the best authority, 
find communicated by persons who could not 
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but know all the circumstances^ for some were 
actually present, others came in not an hour 
afiter, some knew that it must take place, and 
others had it from the mouth of one of the 
parties. 

Having advanced thus much on the Use* 
f ULNE6S of Grossiping, some remarks present 
themselves on the art itself. It has been ob- 
served by persons whose ears have been long 
accustomed to Grossipiiig, that all Gossips are 
not alike in genius. There seems not much 
depth in this observation ; yet it is necessary, in 
order to obviate the suspicion of our writing the 
history of every pretender to this useful art. 
Their talents are, indeed, as different in this as 
in any other branch in which fancy is the chief 
source of delight. While some have scarcely 
imagination fertile enough to furnish a pkin 
tale or fable, others can soar to the sublimi- 
ties of an epick ; and evien the most common 
occurrences are sufficient to evince the amaz- 
ing difference that prevails between Gossips. 
If oqe gets hold of a piece of frailty in high 
life, be will icontent himself virith the name d 
the parties, the places of reiddence, the places 
of flight, and perhaps the length of time the 
afiair was smoking: before it burst out into a 
flame. But let a Gossip ci mom tal^it handle 
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the same story, and . we shall hear a thousand 
particulars which the other could not conceive 
possible or necessary. Such is superiority of 
genius, that the whole thoughts and affections 
of the parties are laid open, every syllable that 
passed is given with minuteness; what every 
relation said when he or she first heard of it; 
and, what is yet of more consequence, the 
genuine Gossip knew all this Lopg ago ; had 
seen things which very plainly shewed that all 
was not as it should be ; remembered that al- 
most half a year ago, at Lady G 's assem- 
bly, an evijnt occurred which might have con- 
vinced any person of common discernment; 
?md, in fact, the thing was so plain, that it 
was quite astonishing that neither the I>uke 
nor the Earl should have, entertained the least 
suspicion ; the whole concluding with an exact 
description of the inn where they shopped the 
first night, the number of post-horses lamed, 
and post-boys bribed, the infinite distress of 
the Dowager her mother (for she was her fa- 
vourite daughter), the hour at which her 
uncle the Bishop caqoie to town, the name of 
the proctor employed,, and the astonishment 
that people should have been so long^ in the 
dark. 

Another remari^ that may be ofiered, as the 
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conclusion of this subject, is, that the most 
eminent Gossips are liable to misfortunes^ 
which entitle them to some degree of commise- 
ration. They are persons of original genius, 
it is true, and possessed of an imagination so 
fertile, as seemingly to exempt them from the 
difficulties and slow progress of those who deal 
only in proofs and authenticks. But genius is 
no protection against disappointments; and 
there are thousands who cannot enter into the 
spirit of a well-imagined narrative, and who 
no sooner hear it, than they are seized with a 
fit of incredulity, accompanied with a propen« 
sity to contradiction. And, what is worse^ 
their incredulity increases on every questiou 
which they are prompted to put, and their 
contradiction, if it were to be expressed as it 
is conceived, would often be expressed in veiy 
rude language. 

Now, although a genuine Gossip is not ab- 
solutely destitute of the means of repelling suchi 
attacks, his or her situation is liable to become 
very critical. There are no means of answer- 
ing questions but by inventing answers, and 
no mode of producing authorities but by cre- 
ating them for the purpose, and asserting that 
such authorities are ** persons of undoubted ve- 
tacity"— " those who know the family well*-— 
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*^ have long been in habits of intimacy"-^^' live 
in the same street, or at the next door" — 
^^ have seen a great deal more than is neces- 
sary to be told^ although all will come out by 
and by as clear as the day/' And as to flat 
contradiction, which is the highest pitch o{ 
infidelity, the Gossip often feels much mortifi- 
cation that the pains taken have not succeeded 
better, and determines, that the next story shall 
not be told before people that are so exceed- 
ingly unpolite and unbelieving. 

And this, indeed, is the way in which Gos- 
sips in general wish to avoid falling into such 
difiiculties, namely, by reserving a display c^ 
their talents for those families that have a true 
taste for works of imagination, and whose 
tables are open to persons pregnant with anec- 
dote. Fortunately for Gossips, such families 
may be found in every part of the town, and a 
comfortable livelihood may be picked up by. 
visiting them in turn, big with events, embel^ 
lished by those pleasing particulars and satis* 
factory additions which fancy supplies, and 
which, by often repeating, acquire for a time 
all the interest and importance that could be 
wished. 

But, notwithstanding the pains that are 
taken to procure hearers and believers^ person^. 
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who wiH not only give an car, but a dish of 
tea, it frequently happens, that time, much 
of which is consumed in the art of Gossiping-, 
takes its revenge by subverting the whole fe- 
brick of a finely-imagined narrative. It may, 
therefore, be humbly submitted to the frater- 
nity and sisterhood of Gossips, whether, upon 
the whole, some regulations might not be in- 
troduced in the exercise of their art, in order 
to render it more safe. And although, after 
o£fering this suggestion, I do not think myself 
obKged to specify what such regulations ought 
to be, yet, as I am not one of those reformers^ 
who complain of abuses without offering reme* 
dies, I shall briefly mention, not only as my 
opinion, but that of many, niore judicious per- 
sons^ that a somewhat greater proportion of 
truth mixed in their narratives, if it did not 
enable them to tell better, wotild at least 
enable them to keep longer. Every eandid 
GMsip must allow, that it is shocking to think 
that' the best-contrived narrative at dinner may 
be completely overturned by the tinae the tea 
is called for. I have even known an instance, 
wh«e the entrance of a man in perfect health, 
who died the preceding night in great agonies, 
has not only spoilt the eflFect of a bullet in the 
lungs, }Mt has rendered unnecessary many in- 
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teresting anecdotes of his past life, many eager 
struggles to succeed hitn in his house and 
grounds^ and much curious information as to 
what his fine flaunting lady and daughters will 
do now he is gone ! 

But if this regulation^ the only one I shall 
suggest, and the only one I think effectual, be 
rejected, as having a destructive tendency on 
the trade and mystery of Gossiping, I can 
only follow it with recommending some other 
trade in lieu of it ; for I have already proved in 
my last pii^r that Gossiping was first intro- 
duced by persons who had nothing else to do, 
and has since been p»petuated by those who 
choose to do nothing else. 
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^^ You bold the word from Jove to Momus given. 
That Man was made the standing jest of Heaven ; 
And gold but sent to keep the fools in play, 
For some to heap, and some to throw away.*' PoFE. 

X H£B£ is no one subject about which the opi* 
nions of mankind are more widely at variance 
that that of wealth; yet there are few that 
have been more frequently brought into ^scus* 
sion; and, when we consider the many disser- 
tations which have been published, and the 
many conversations that are daily held on this 
topick, it is surely not very unreasonable to 
wonder, that difference of opinion should yet 
prevail, and that so few conclusions have been 
drawn which may be brought into practice. 

Of rules and advice, indeed, we are in no 
want. Moralists and preachers have never 
failed to repeat, from generation to generation^ 
certain prudential maxims, and to make certain 
appeals to reason and conscience, wliich, if 
duly attended to, might have been productive 
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pf much good. All the consequences of the 
love of money have been fairly laid before us ; 
and we cannot pretend that we have theory 
only in fevour of the instructions offered^ sinc^ 
we cannot look for a moment on the busy 
worlds without finding examples and confir- 
mations that are irresistible. But there is still 
something in the nature of hard cash^ which 
disposes certain persons to form very odd no- 
tions about it^ and to be extremely pertinacious 
in retaining them; and these notions will, I 
' am afraid, continue to create difierences among 
mankind while there is a guinea left. 
. So obsdnate, indeed, are we in our theories 
on this subject, that perhaps there is no cause 
of quarrel so very, common and predominant, 
nor any thing that enters so largely into the 
composition of the human character. One par- 
ticular may be sufficient to illustrate this asser- 
tion : whatever may be the quality of wealth, 
one might naturally expect that a calculating 
nation would have long ago acquired some cor* 
rect notions about its quantity ; but, so far is 
this from being the case, that, during all the 
centuries in which we have been * a commercial 
nation, we have never been able to ascertain 
what is enough; and it is very certain, that, 
until we can come to some ocmclusion on tbb 
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pointy oat dbpatev Muat be renewed every day 
to no purpose^ and constitute a perpetual fund 
ef unavailtDg coiYtMt, between anger wbich no 
nan regarda^ and advice which no man takes. 

Amidst tliis vast variety i^ jarring opinions^ 
eontradietoiy theeries^ and ineeondllable pnu> 
trcesy there is one class of jn&3t^ of whom I 
have often contemplated several bright exam-^ 
pies, who at least deserve the praise of consist^ 
ency; I mean those who^ in connnon language^ 
<< win do any thing for money/^ When we saj of 
a man, ^^ that he wStt doany thingformoney,'^ we 
bestow upon him that character for consistency, 
liie want of wUeb creates so many anomalies and 
oddities among men of every other description. 
Others are timid and half-finmed characters, 
this man idone is 4;emplete ^ others are unfi* 
nished sketchea^-^in this the outlines are filled 
up, andl all the forms are decided, bold, apd 
analtetable^ Whether, however, in sud^ men^ 
the love of money, or the love of conststencsy,^ 
eriginally prevaBed in the formation, may ad<* 
mit of a qiuestion ; but it will admit of no 
^estion, that^ whrai once a man has ikter* 
mined that he will ^^ do any thing for money/' 
he becomes emanoipated Irom all those doubts, 
diffieulties, and embarrassments, which so often 
perplex the rest of mankind. 

The praise of being a decided character is 
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reckoned very high ; aad we can nowhere look 
for more complete examples ci it, than among 
the class of men whose consistency I have nn* 
dertaken to celebrate^ and who deseiire this at 
the hand of every moi^l Prcgector, because 
they, and they only, are the persons who^ 
without troubling their own heads or ours with 
long dissertations, trains of aigtimetit^ and 
beauties of declamation, shew us the real 
worth and true value of riches to human hap- 
piness* And it must be observed to their ho- 
nour, that, in doing this, there is nothing wa- 
vering, inesolute, or capricious in their con- 
ducts One day's actions are not at variance 
with those of another; and agcl itself^ which 
makes men to relax in other pursuits, s^ms 
only to redouble their desires, and to invigorate 
their zeal. 

Among th^ tnass of in^kind^ what are called 
l^eason and conscience seem to have great weight 
in determining the nature and modes of their 
conduct ; but, as these principles are either not 
wdl understood, or not &irly consulted^ the 
only consequevice is, the infinite veOriety of good, 
bad, and indifferent^ which we perceive in hu- * 
man atfairs, and that large poi-tion of the 
doubtful^ the pei|»lexitt^, and the mysterious,, 
which is peipetually forchig us to inquire^ 

22 
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whether such a man be a ro^e or a fooL But 
when once we find a man who will do any 
thing for money, we find a man whose charac- 
ter is too open to demand our utmost scrutiny^ 
and too consistent td leave us for a moment at 
a loss how to appreciate it as we ought. And> 
indeed, such is the convenience of possessing a 
character of this kind, so obvious, so plain, so 
decided, that we never meet with two opinions 
on the subject 

It is true that some small degree of imper- 
fection necessarily adheres to the best of us in 
this world. 1 have known a man who, while 
he professed to do " any thing for money ,*' 
would sometimes talk a little whimsically about 
integrity, liberality, and other contested points, 
and would even go so far as to expect to be be- 
lieved. This, when pushed to excess^ may 
beem to detract from th^ consistency which I 
iiave attributed to this class of men; but, 
where it appears only in a less <legree, I can- 
not help thinking it ornamental and becoming ; 
«or ought it to give offence to the rest of man- 
kind, since it may have some tendency to do 
th^m good, and has a very natural tendency to 
>make them laugh/ As to its proceeding to ex- 
cess, I have only known thisit to happen when> 
in pursuance of the grand original principle, it 
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has been necessary to yield a little to the pre^ 
judices of the publick. In this case^ the man 
who affects to be thought liberal and honest, 
both which qualities he dislikes, from the ex^ 
pence with which they are attended, is but la** 
bouring in his vocation, whether he pays for 
paragraphs in a newspaper, or hires a mob to 
take off his horses. In all this he is still the 
man who " will do any thing fop money ;" still 
the consistent character, exhibiting itself un^er 
one of those pleasaiit disguises that hide nothing 
from the attentive observer. 

Without such characteristicks, it may be 
also observed, that the man who " will do any 
thing for money,'' would not be so highly ac- 
complished as is necessary. "Where there is 
skamey'^ says Dr. Johnson, ^' there may be 
virtue;^' but if the good Doctor had considered 
the men of whom we are now speaking, he 
would have added — •* and where there is vir^ 
tue, there may be a want of the ready. ^^ These 
two words, shame and virtue, unless where 
they happen to be merely words, are sore ob- 
structions- in his way, who is disposed to "do 
any thing for money;" nor would he adopt 
them voluntarily at the risk of a shilling 
a-piece. If, however, he has arrived at the 
}ength of pretending to qualities opposite to 
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his natqral bias, and if he goes yet farther, 
luad wishes to pass with the wwld as a maa of 
liherality and integrity, he may comfort him* 
pelf that he has got rid pf shame and all its 
disagreeable ocmsequencea* 

In farther defence of my heroes, J must say, 
that the world is so fiatstidioiis in these matters, 
that it sometimes becomes necessary to comply, 
or to seem to comply, with its prejudices, 
merely in self-defence ; but, beyond the strict 
principles of self-defence, no man that ^^ wi]} 
do any thing for money,'' can ever carry his 
complaisance. The woild at laige, indeed, is 
so very unreasonable in its demands, that it 
would be impossible to ccnnply, without a very 
fxmsideraUe expence, particularly in tbearti-r 
des of diarity or generosity, which the ex- 
perience of the class of men I am pleading fcr 
shewsj^ are the most unproductive of all specu- 
lations, and have a tendency to bring on that 
kind of reputation which would expose them 
to continual solidtations ; and if it were to be 
concealed, as afiEairs of that kind somerimes 
are, would be still more unprofitable. Let not 
the world, therefore, be too severe on men 
who " will do any thing for money/' since 
they have their embarrassments as well as 
others; and, perhaps^ wwe they to be veiy 
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narrowly inspected^ they would be found to 
iiave fewer consolations. 

But as consistency is that feature in their 
character which I have thought proper to cele- 
brate^ it may be necessary to add another parr 
ticular, in which that consistency will be found 
to excel aU that is attempted of the kind by the 
rest of the world. Most men who have had 
the praise of consistency have been discovered 
varying and chan^ng. Some men are so 
altered in the course of years, that their friends 
can with difficulty recognize them. Some have 
been known to change their character by ill<- 
iiess ; others from various motives or persua<r 
sions ; and ajge very generally produces new 
modes of thinking and actii^. But nothing of 
all this is perceptible in the man who ^^ will do 
any thing for money;'' he would be contemp- 
tible in his own eyes, if he were to yield to 
eommosi opinioos and persuasions ; and as to 
age, it is well known that he becomes more 
attached to his favourite system as he grows 
older, and is never more desirous to accumu-* 
late money, than when it becomes unnecessary 
for ail possible wants, and he has, perhaps^ 
lost the very power of counting it. 

While the world continues tp entertain no 
very fi^vouraUe opinion of this class of raen^ it 
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may be supposed that they entertain a very 
good opinion of themselves. But even here, I 
presume, they act consistently. The man who 
^^ will do any thing for money'' is not a proud 
man ; he does not boast of what he does ; no^ 
will he if he can help it, exhibit the fruits o^ 
his doings. The establishment of a property- 
tax would have been a very fatal measure to 
men of this description, if their humility had 
not induced them to be shy of ostentatious dis-p 
closures. In truth, there is no ingredient in 
pride, and no species of that passion^ to which 
the man who " will do any thing for money" 
can safely lay claim. ' Poverty, indeed, he will 
often affect, if it may be called affectation, of 
which there is some reason to doubt, for there 
are instances in which the dread of '^ coming 
to the parish" has been seriously entertained 
by men who left enough to have enriched every 
inhabitant of it. Others, who are perhaps not 
so far gone, are observed to part with a shiU 
ling or a i^i^cpi^nce as if it were the laBt of their 
store, and they had no knowledge where to 
get another. And where this occurs la old 
age, as is most frequently the case, who will 
say that the persons I have been describing 
are not among the most consistent of human 
beings ? 
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. Having, therefore, praised them for that 
quality^ it may be expected that I should con- 
clude their character^ by adding something 
respecting their usefulness in society; and^ 
indeed, much might be said on this head. In 
a world where the greater part of mankind 
restrict themselves to certain performances only, 
the man who will "do any thing" must be 
accounted a being of more general usefulness. 
But I apprehend, that their utility principally 
appears in their doing such things for money, 
as money only, in certain minds^ would be 
thought an inducement to perform ; and how 
many things of this kind are daily performed^ 
we learn from the proceedings in our courts of 
law. In these places men who " will do aiiy 
:thing for money'' are very often brought for- 
ward to explain their system, and illustrate 
th^r character, and in neither case very will- 
in^y. I have already hinted at their hu- 
mility ; and I may now add, that no men take 
more pains to conceal their operations, or seem 
'.more seriously .angry when the inquisitive dis- 
position of a Judge or a Barrister tempts them 
to ask questions on the subject, and to ask 
them in that rude kind of way which would 
force a reply from the humblest creature upon 
earth. 
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As it may be^ supposed that penons who 
<< will do any thing for money'' a,re not only 
the most consbtent, but ihe most successful 
speculators in wsalth, since it is not possible 
to conceive any impediment that should disturb 
their progress, I think it necessary to obviate 
this last opinion. Undoubtedly some are suc9> 
cessful ; that is, they acquire an almost incre- 
dible quantity of what they will do any thing 
for ; but, on the other hand, they are liable to 
sudden revolutions and reverses; and it has 
been sometimes doubted, by very shrewd ob*r 
servers, . whether, upon the whole, their plait 
has any other merit than that of consistency ; 
and whether, in forming the resolution to ^^ do 
any thing for money,'' it would not have been 
as well to except a few things, which are not 
ivery ornamental to a man's charactw. Be this 
as it may, it is certain that the conclusicms <£ 
their lives have not always warranted the pre«- 
fuises, nor been accompanied with ciraiin«» 
irtmces strictly consistent ; for some have been 
<kspised, although they died rich ; and otfaeni 
:have been pitied, although tiiey were hanged. 
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_ lUDis, qui est cunctis ia murtaUbus, senBUs." 

Arnobius. 

August iSog. 

1 admirable nusodlany of reflexions and 

tsms just published, under the title e( 

nymiana, it is remarked, ^at " Qmtmon 

se is generally esteemed the most use&l 

d of sense; as, when we hear it said of a 

rson of parts and learning, but giddy, 

loughtless, and dissipated, running into debts 

nd difiiculties, and taking no manner of care 

>f his a£^rs, that he has all sorts of sense but 

Common Seme" The same Author informs 

us, ^lat " this CoTtunon Sense, or a good ui^- 
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scarcely pass a day without hearing of some 
advantages which Common Sense might have 
procured, or some mischiefs which Common 
Sense might have averted. But,, while we 
pay a compliment to Common Sense, which 
seems to give it a superiority over the rest of 
our senses, it has not yet been explained why 
we call that convmmij wKich, we are told, men 
of parts and learning are not always able to 
attain, and which, if we may judge from the 
many examplte of those who want it, does not 
seem to deserve the epithet so constantly ap-r 
{>lied to it. And this will appear the more 
extraordinary, if the opinion be just which 
4M>me observers of mankind have formed, 
namely, that few men have Common Sense. 

It has been thought that this apparent in* 
consisteiicy is capable of being explained by a 
very trifling alteration in the language em^ 
ployed on this subject. If, for example, we 
say, that few men tise Common Sense, it may 
still be true that the sense we speak of, ihe 
sense which distinguishes right from wrong, 
and proper from improper, is common, and so 
common, that few persons are found without 
it. As to the use of it, it is rather whimsical, 
that those who have made its existence to be 
doubted by not employing it in their own 
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affairs and conduct, are, at all times, extremely, 
ready to apply it to the affairs and conduct of 
other pedple. Hence, the antient founders of 
our laws very wisely determined, that the de- 
cision of matters of right and wrong, just and 
unjust, should rest with twelve men, promis- 
cuously taken from the mass of mankind, and 
not endued with more enlargement of under*-^ 
standing than is supposed to be included ia 
Common Sense. And it is observed, that 
when they decide according to this sense, the 
world so generally acquiesces in their opinion^ 
that there remains but one person dissatisfied^ 
namely^ he who has lost his cause ; nor would 
he be a dissentient from their opinion, had he 
been in any other situation than that in which 
his obstinacy happened at that time to place 
him. It must not, indeed, be omitted in every 
discussion on this subject, that, however com-* 
mon this sense may be, there are very many 
who either are born with, or afterwards, by some 
means, contract an aversion to it, and who, 
knowing the value which others put upon it, 
{ire endeavouring to find out a substitutCi which 
they are never able to accomplish* 

It is as easy to suppose that a man may pos« 
,sess Common Sense, and yet act Hke a fool, as 
it is to suppose that a man may be rich without 
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libeimlity ; the only um for which rtebes are cal^ 
ouiated. The difference, indeed^ between the 
poesesMon and the use of our senses occurs so 
often, that Common Sense is by no means a 
solitary instance, although, in the daily inter** 
coarse of life, it may be allowed to be one of 
^e most striking. Whoever has attained but 
a moderate share of knowledge of the world, 
or is but a superficial observer of what passes 
around him, must have frequently remarked 
that there are men who make very little use 
either of their eyes or ears, and who, in many 
matters of great importance and interest, are, to 
all intents and purposes, both blind and deaf< 
But it would be wrong to assert from such ex^ 
amples, that seeing and hearing are not Com-' 
mon Senses* The [»uctice in such cases is not 
absolutely to renounce the use of eyes and 
ears, or to dfect to be blind or deaf, but to 
delegate the use of our eyes and ears, for a 
oertain time, to other persons, whom we sup* 
pose capable of direcdng us how to employ 
them« This, among one class of the com«* 
miinity, is the origin of what we call Custom^ 
and among another, the furig^n of what we call 
Fashion, the two great codes of law by which 
the little and the great are govetned. That, 
notwithstanding this omntpotenoe of iaflueciGe^ 
they abound in absurdities, is frequently acknow- 
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kdged; attd those absurdities would t>6 mors 
easily^ quickly, and profitably discovered, if we 
iMid not agreed to suspend the use of our faculties^ 
Although there is not much wisdom in thus 
parting with natural for artificial senses, there 
is at least a degree of humiUty. Sometimes 
we find that a whole nation will consent to see 
and hear at the pleasure of half a dozen of 
its most worthless inhabitants. Sometimes 
an assembly of the most sensible and well-edu«< 
Gated ladies will condescend to copy a dress^ 
not because it is consistent with thdr own 
notions of taste or beauty, but because it is 
that in which a French strumpet has danced^ 
CHT an Italian bona roba has sung. 

Of all our senses, however, the subject of 
this paper. Common Sense, is that which hi 
least employed where it would be most jservice^' 
able; and why a guide always at hand, a 
9ionitor always prompt U> advise^ should be 
suspended from his office in this capricious 
manner, is not easily to be discovered.. Sonw 
may think ths^ what is common must be vul«* 
gar, and therefore to be disregarded 'f. and I have 
heard of a person of rank and wealth, wha, 
while he undervalui^ Cmnmon Sense, allowed 
that it was very necessary ^^ for people wha 
had their bread to get.^" But, m acconntii^ 
for the disuse of Common Sense, we shalt 
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perhaps be more successfal if we advert to a 
fieict of some importance, the long contest 
which has subsisted between the senses and the 
passions. Even Vanity, to speak of no other 
of the great leaders and generals employed on 
the side of the enemy, will often bafSe the 
strongest efforts of the understanding. Nor 
need we wonder that Common Sense should be 
so often set aside, when we consider how verv 
wpt it is to interfere with a certain train of 
conduct and behaviour that is thought very, 
becoming, and with certain domestic and per- 
sonal arrangements, which, being fashionable, 
must not be interrupted by any considerations 
of propriety or consistency, or by any of 
the feelings which compose self-approbation. 
Should Common Sense presume to intrude on 
such occasions, and perhaps threaten to der 
grade us into the rank of '^ people whom no- 
body knows,'^ there are many who would 
reckon such intrusion and such alarm a very 
sufficient reason for dispensing with its services, 
and preferring what others do, to what them- 
selves think right. 

Nor ought the advocates for Common Sense 
to be loud in their resentment of this neglect, 
as if it were confined to their client only. The 
operations of reason herself are often suspended, 
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when they' happen to clash with objects of 
more imperious necessity; auch^ for example^ 
as a coarse of life sanetioned by high authority. 
What else could have impaired the fprtuiies of 
young* men bora to great affluence; pr by 
.what other means, could we have out-rivalled 
all other nations, for a long series of years, in 
keeping ' up those honourable and dignified 
establishmients^ the gaming-houses and . the 
racewgrounds.? What other means could hu^ 
man wisdom have devised more admirably cal^ 
culated to increase the breeds and {irovide for 
the maintenance of that valuable class of men^ 
known by the name of Jockeys, Betten^^ and 
Sharpers ; or that more interesting class of 
females who. are known by every name but the 
right one ? In all this> the suspension of the 
higher faculty becomes necessary ; because, the 
tnere want of Common Sense will not prepare 
the mind for the requisite degree of. stiiltificar 
tion, nor leave that perfect void, which the 
employments alluded to are calculated to fill. 
Some have even, supposed that conscience, . as 
-well as reason^ has been, dispensed with in 
such instances; but perhaps it may be doubted 
^whether the parties. have been taught the use 
or existence of any such sense* It. is cifrtsuqly 
.not the interest *of those who are about them 
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to say Biiich on th« 6iib|Bct; a&d it is equally 
eeitaiiiy that if coascienea does appear, it ia at 
a ¥ery late period, when its opeAtians am 
mora severely felt than ^seW understood. 

Hie inooBventenees wfaion arise from n^g^ 
lecting Comnion Sense, Reastm, andGonscienca, 
have led some oorioiia poaons to inqaiie, whov 
ther theseaie not one and die same seinie, fobt 
pressed by difierent names ; and indmd, if wt 
except a few instances o£ inferior imp(«*taiioc^ 
in which manneie only are concemed, perl»ip9 
Ais will be fbond to be nearly the troth* But 
the chaiacter of a man who haa eveiy sense 
hat Common Sense is not confined to tiae in- 
stance given by the Author of the book- 1 Iwfe 
quoted, viz. that of a person oi parts and 
learning, but giddy, thoughtless, and disfli- 
pated; for a person thus described may be 
suspected of wanting more senses than ooo. 
The character may perhaps be applied vi^th 
more propriety to a man of parte and leanw^, 
who is so destitute c^ Imowledge oi the WQrl4» 
and of decent manners, as to be p^Nrpeioally 
^ving ofience by snch blundei^s in speech, cfi* 
prices of temper, and anomalies in bohaviour, 
as the brightest parts will not be always 
thot^ht sufficient to jexcuse. To this cbss ako 
belong the well-meaning part of the woild^ 
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whoee meaning ramsA always be taken as aa 
ajpology for their acting, who never do that 
well upon which they seem most intent, who 
are perpetually interfering in mAtten that no« 
wise concern them, and producing an inextri- 
cable confusion of mischief, with the very best 
intentions ; and who, afiber passing many years 
in fomenting disputes, with a view to end 
them, and in si]^gesting. impossibilities, under 
the name of improvements, have nothing left 
to console them for homrs of anxiety and dis« 
iq[»pointment, censure and chagrin^ hut a 
comfortable quantity of those best of idl possi- 
ble intentions,, for whidi their friends am never 
thankful enough to make any aUowajM^e. 

In other respects^^ it will not perhaps be 
found that Common Sense differs very much 
from Reason or Conscience; and, in the or- 
dinary business of life, they follow each other 
so closely, that it will require a nice eye to 
mark their boundaries, or distinguish their pre- 
rogatives. A worthy predecessor, Sir Richard 
Steele, has remarked, that ^^ what we call 
Common Sense, suffers under that word; for 
it sometimes implies no more than that faulty 
which is common to all men ; but sometimes 
signifies right reason, and what all men should 
consent to. In this latter acceptation of the 
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phrase^ it is no great wonder people err so 
much against it, since it is not every one who 
is possessed of it, and there are fewer who; 
against common rules and fashions, dare obey 
its dictates/' 

But, whatever name we choose to employ, 
if we apply the test either of Common Sense^ 
Reason, or Conscience, we shall be able to set- 
tle many questions, both in manners and in 
morals, with considerable faciUty, which are now 
contested. The rogue and the fool, for ex- 
ample, who have been thought very distant 
from each other, will be brought into very 
close contact ; and the only regret will be, that 
a criterion so infallible should be so much neg- 
lected, and that the sense which is so common 
should be so seldom employed. 
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September 1809. 

^* TO THE AUTHOR OP THE PROJECTOR, 



ii 






1 SHALL make no apology' for the 
abruptness with which I begin this letter^ and 
for accusing you and your brethren^ the whole 
tribe of Moral Essayists^ of sundry mistakes 
and misapprehensions in the exercise of your 
lawful calling ; which mistakes^ I am of opi«- 
nion^ proceed from yoqr being better ac^ 
quainted, in some matters, with theory than 
practice; and from your sometimes meddling 
with t^e business and affairs of a world which 
you are obliged to contemplate at a distance; 
But, whatever may be the cause of your errors^ 
there is one subject, and only one, upon which 
I mean at this time to address you ; and a9 it 
is a very familiar one, and more frequently, 
handled expressly, or casually hinted at, than 
any other, I hope you will not refuse imme^r 
diate insertion to this my remonstrance. 
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"The subject, Sir, concerning which you 
seem most liable to misconception, is no other 
than that very familiar one, called Wealth or 
Riches ; agauist which, you must excuse me 
if I say, that you have contracted many very 
narrow notions, founded on what I conceive to 
be very rare, a personal dislike. You seem to 
attribute all the mischiefs under the sun to 
riches ; you take delight in repeating that it is 
the root of all evil ; and, not content with the 
root, yoa exhibit such a pernicious stem, and 
such a collection of deleterious branches, th&t 
one WQttld think you were describing the 
femotts poison*tree, instead of speculating upoot 
pounds, shillings, and pence. You represent 
rich men as the mo<^ miserable of all humaa 
beings ; and, in all your ficdons and novels^ 
if any mischief of a more than ordinary kind 
is to be performed, it must, forsooth, be perr 
formed by 4 naan of fortune. Your invectives^ 
likewise, are so frequent and so pointed against 
wealth, that, it would appear to be your in- 
tention to write it down, or represent it to the 
rising generation in such frightful colours, ad 
to deter them from, etuming money, if they wish 
to avoid all that is ruinous and disgraceful. 

^^ Now, Sir, although I have no reason to 
think that your lucubrations oq this subject 
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hAvt done m mitch mischief at you intetad^ of 
that they have bniaght even a un^ giudea 
iiito contempt^ (unlesB^ perbi^i beeause ii 
tlfftB a stDj^le guinea); yct> as aooh dootritits 
an yotim may be thought vei*y rude towardd the 
fkshiodable, and very unwise tpWauds tha com** 
mereial worlds I have long had it in contem* 
plation to animadvert on your opinions^ and 
endeavour to convince you of your miatakw. 
But as I am not well quaMed by education to 
carry on a regokr tf ain of philosophittl argU'^ 
ment, and as audi ahaiguttent^ however in^ 
genioudy oontrived^ might appear amoriwhat 
dull to your readers, I havje thoi;^ht that mode 
best which I find easiest^ namely^ to give you 
a true and faithful account of the infhfenoe and 
effects of Riches upon myself* And^ as te« 
ample is hr beyond precept, a striking imtsnoe 
of the good consequences and blessings of 
Wealth may, perhaps, speak more in its ^* 
vow, than the most eloquent hatangiie, with« 
out such illustration. And should I fail of pro« 
ducing all the oonvietion I hope for 00 your 
mind, my story may at least tend, in smne 
degree, to moderate your style and your pre* 
judices, when you eome again to consider the 
subject 

^'Somii years ago, Mr. Pkcktsctob^ it was 
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aU that oovars it, «re of the very heat kmd, 
and 80 highly approved by the beot j«idge0, 
that if mere fitroitiure and victiiab coidd be 
proud, mim have good reaam to be so, for 
nothing bat praises aceompanj their eiKtraiiees 
and exits. My wines ai:e likewise in point of 
flavour and tsete superior to any l^mg my 
friends ever knew, a drcuaiatanoe wfaodi a& 
fords me much pleasuro, as I was reidly no 
judge of such matters until I adnunistered to 
my relation's will. I might also say some- 
thing of my carmges and hqrses; but it is 
sufficient that my friends, who frequeotlj use 
them, pronounce Aat they are an honour to 
Long-acre, and a credit to Tattersall's. 

^^ And now. Sir, aliter statii^ that all these 
most salutary and beneficial cfaai^^ have been 
effected upmi me by the power of weaith only, 
may I not he permitted to remonstrate wil& 
you and your brethren, on account of those 
strange opinions and prejiadicea which you are 
daily hintiag^ or. expressing, as if it were a 
misfortune to be rich? But I shall leave my 
story with yon, ot rather v^h your readen^ 
who I hope wiU decide with, the impartialitjr 
due to so important a subject; And if I de«> 
cline enii^oying harsh lar^^uage on thia occa- 
fioD,^ which is u&ually lliou|^ justifiable ia. 
one who presumes that he has the best of the 
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argument^ it tli not beoBtHse I think yon do oot 
deserve it, or because I dread that scratch q€ 
the pen which is certainly in your power ; but^i 
Sir, I refrain hecanae, notwithstanding aU yo« 
have advanced on the subject, I have every 
reason to think that the majority is of my 
opinion. I should not dise witness those pain- 
ful struggles to accumulate, which can have 
this only for their object. 

^* Before I conclude, however^ I will be 
candid enough to own, that as no temporal 
felicity is without some small mixture of what 
men deem to be unhappiness, I have expe- 
rienced that riches occasion some feelings 
rather of an unpleasant kind. Amidst the 
great benefits I have derived, and of which I 
have given you a faithful account, I have dis- 
covered that there are some things which riches 
will nxA procure, some enjoyments which they 
will Qot promote, and a great deal of time 
which th^ do not instruct us to get rid of in 
the eaaiest and most agreeable manner ; and if 
you or any of your brethren will point out 
the proper . method of avoiding these incon^ 
venieaces, you will find one very willing to aa- 
sist yon in. Sir, 

* Your humble servant, 

*^ Novus HoMo*^ 
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: Leaving this correspondent to his fate^ I 
have to announce that in my next paper, the 
puhlick will hear some extraordinary intelli- 
gence respecting the Pbojsctor. 
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** Conticuit taodemi factoque bie fine guievit" 

YlftGlL, 

/ 

November 1S09. 

In my last I promised my readers some very 
extraordinary news respecting the Proj&ctob ; 
and I could easily conceive that such an : inti'^ 
mation would occasion very many sagacious 
conjectures^ and many anxious inqairies. ' It 
is incredible how many persons have jgiven a 
gentle tap at Mr. Urban's door^ or called^ upon 
the venerable gentleman himself^ merely to 
inquire '< if any thing had happened to the 
Projector ; to express their hopes that he would 
satisfy their impatience in bis next paper^ and 
in the mean time^ they would be very much 
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obliged to Mr. Urban to let tbem know, if it 
was not a secret, what the meaning of the above 
intimation could be.'' I am now, therefore^ to 
put ah end to these anxieties and conjectures, 
by announcing, in due form, and with suitable 
concern, that the Projector is about to take 
leave of his readers, and, like other tradesmen 
who have long laboured in their vocation, to 
pass the rest of his days in retirement ; and 
lastly, that he determined in one of those mo* 
ments or hours of self-applause, from which 
Projectors are seldom free, to announce this 
affair in the present rather than in the follow- 
ing month, because he would be sorry to cast 
any gloom on the festivities of Christmas. 

But whether, the said hour of self-applause 
having expired, this piece of news will be fol- 
lowed with any testimonies of public regret, or 
of satisfaction ; whether I shall be considered 
as one who is about to lessen the, stock of pub- 
lic amusement, or as one who wisely makes 
his exit, when he caii remain on the stage no 
longer ; whether it will be thought that I have 
been turned out of my place, or have only re- 
signed at a very critical time by way of preven- 
tion ; all these are circumstances which must 
be left to that sagacity which, on such • occa,-? 
sions, is never much at a loss in resolving per* 
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plexed questions, and which, if it does not hit 
upon the truth, some how or other contrives 
what answers just as well. 

Among the possessors of this species of saga* 
city, there are many who, I have no doubt^ will 
receive the news of my departure without any 
mark of surpriae ; who have always considered 
the rise and fall of Projectors as cause and ef- 
fect, mere matters of courise, and things that 
happen every day; and who, instead of any 
astdnishment at my approaching the end of my 
labours^ will only wonder that I have been able 
to carry on business so long. These sq^acious 
persons will declare, and upon affidavit if ne<» 
cessary, that they have for some time foreseen 
that I was on the decline^ and could not hold 
out much longer ; that the trade of Project- 
ing had been long overstocked, and that the 
dem&tid for articles in our line was sensibly fall- 
ing oflFk They have seen likewise^ with no less 
quickness df disq^nment^ that Projectors 
are a tribe rather tolerated thau favoured, and 
that, where they are not dupes themselves, 
th^ir highest merit is that of having made 
dupes of others. As to myself, affectii^ a 
wonderful degree of candour, they will perhaps 
allow, that " the man meant well, produced 
scheme after scheme, either for the benefit of 
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individuals or joint-companies : but^ after all^ 
a Projector is a Projector ; and the fine schemes 
begun in the three-pair- of-stairs garret, gene* 
tally end in the King's Bench.'' 

There are, as I dm well informed, others^ 
no less sagacious, who endeavour to establish a 
very different theory, and, at first sight, tather 
tnore flattering. They are decidedly of opinion 
that I would riot have quitted my vocation, 
after only eight yeats laboUr, if I had ndt.cer* 
tain reasons which I do not choose to divulge ; 
if, for example, I had not been bought off by 
some superior engagement, and they siiriiiise 
that the nafite industriously suppressed in these 
papers may soon appear at fidl length in a cer^ 
tain book bound in red leather. And put- 
suing this agreeable sceiit, they were no sooner 
informed (in consequence of very pressing in* 
treaties) tliat I was about to resign, than tliey 
became perfectly certain, that I had at length 
attained that promotion which is th^ chief end 
and object of all your disinterested schemers, 
men who are perpetually plotting and contriv* 
ing for the good of the publick, and whose plots 
and contrivances, if they thrive at all, coritri^ 
butc only to their own emolument. 

This, I own, was opening a very wide field 
for conjecture; bat although the prospect of 
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preferment^ while but a shadowy conjecturci, is 
very pleasing, I soon ceased to be flattered 
when I heard all the various opinions that have 
been propagated. I had no objection to my 
name appearing in the book bound in red lea- 
ther, and I could very well have submitted to 
the grievous suspicion of filling a high station 
in the political world : but it wm not quite so 
pleasant to hear it surmised that all I had writ- 
ten had no more lofty tendency than to place 
me at the head of a scheme for plaguing the 
brewers^ or illuminating the streets, to the 
utter destruction of oilmen and lamp -lighters. 
Nay some went even farther than this (fox 
where will the censorious stop ?) ; and judging 
from I know not what criterion of consistency, 
concluded that I was one of those enterprising 
gentlemen who had at length reduced idleness 
to a system, and had determined to provide a 
third theatre for a town that cannot support 
two, merely because I have bestowed no little 
pains in expatiating on the value of time, and 
the increase of . irrational amusements. From 
the hints I so frequendy have thrown out on 
the unprofita^ble waste of time and money in the 
summer months, it has been very candidly con* 
jectured that I have either been promoted to 
the sank of Master of the jCereoiomed »t ont 
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af the watering-places, or have engaged in a 
buil<iing speculation at another. And as I had 
more than once represented the advantages of 
disinterested attachment, it was shrewdly sup- 
posed and openly declared that I had married a 
dowager, who would not let me write any 
longer lest I should be taken for an author. 

Jt is tme that nothing is so easy as to mul- 
tiply the wisdom of uncharitableness, but I 
hope my readers will agree with me in depre- 
cating so many utifounded reports. It is some- 
what hard, after such painful and long^coh- 
tinued labour for the public good, to be suspect-* 
ed of insincerity ; yet from the cbmmunicatiohsr 
I have received during the short time that my 
fesignation has been given in confidence to a 
few friends, I am sorry tQ find that what I hkve 
^eady related are not all the Imputations with 
which my (character has beeii assailed. A wor- 
thy citizen informs me, ths^t because I have 
often inveighed against a life of dozing indo- 
lence, and sottish drowsineas, it is generally 
suspected that I have hired s^ bqx iq th^ country^ 
near a trout stream^ and am to employ the re- 
mainder of my days in trying to keep myself 
awake with a fishing-rod, or a tobacco-pipe. 
This, it must be confessed, is hard ; but It Is 
harder still to b^ told by a correi^pondent who 
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dates from Bond-street^ that I have now ac-t 
quired q. great d^ of prpperty, aod^ it is sup- 
posedy visit in the higher circle^, at gaming^ 
TmitBy and Sunday concerts^ merely because I 
have offered many arguments to prqve that 
q^conomy is a duty^ that gaming is a more con« 
temptible and irrational mode of extravagance, 
than the epemy of mankind ever invented^ and 
that some respect is due to public decency. 

In answer to all this^ I shall us^ very few 
words. I am willing to make some allowance 
for suspicions that may be founded pn that ex-; 
perience which certi^in persons h^ve within ; 
and I am ready to concede that men of extraor-i 
dinary talents in the art of professing, have 
very often been remarkable for a practice that 
hasy by some means or other, been made to 
take an opposite direction. 

Perhaps, too, the conjectures of which I 
now cpmplfiin, may be in some measure attri- 
buted to the veil of secrecy which has hitherto 
covered my person. I have . more than once 
Received hints from some correspondents, who, 
disclaiming all motives of curiosity, would 
nevertheless be glad tp be better acquainted 
with one who has, for so many yeai*s, thpught 
proper to ppiy them a monthly visit. I have np 
doubt that my declining to comply with these 
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requests has sharpened the talents of conjee-* 
turers, who are never so well Informed as when 
they know nothing ; and disposed, them to 
threaten me with supposes and perhapses, in 
hopes that 1 may be provoked to send them cer- 
tainties in return. The history of the Projbc* 
TOR, however,' has been withheld merely be- 
cause it has been too uniform to afford much 
amusement, and would therefore disappoint 
Ipxpectation. Long, indeed, as I have existed, 
a considerable part of my time has been spent 
in wondering where those remarkable adven- 
tures are to be found, without which it is 
thought that human life must be very unin- 
teresting. Some persons, it must be confessed, . 
have a very h^ppy knack in meeting with won- 
ders ; nothing in this world, except perhaps 
their coming into it, happens in the ordinary 
way ; and those who employ their talents in 
. depicting human life in certain books that are 
palled Novels, are obUged, if they expect to 
he read, to represent it as abounding in a suc- 
cession of extraordinary escapes, unheard-of 
dangers, perplexing situations, and such sur- 
prising denouements and eclaircissements as 
never existed except upon paper, and yet, in 
compassion to boarding-schools and circulating 
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libraries, must be supposed to happen eveiy 
Aiy. 

♦ If, however, I have declined' the request to 
make known my history, it is not v/ithout some 
constraint on the inclinations which are sup- 
posed to be peculiar to the race of Pro|ectors; 
The man who writes his o\^nfi life has so many 
advantages on his side, that it is wonderful we 
have so few specimens of these narratives. But 
let us take comfort ; they are increasing, and 
those who have formerly been obliged to beg, 
borrow, or purchase flattery from others, may 
now trade upon their own stock. The princi- 
pal advantage of this kind of biography is, that 
the author must necessarily be very intimate 
with his subject, be very deeply interested, and 
know better than any other person what to in- 
sert and what to suppress. Some Biographers 
have been censured for saying too little, and 
giving us only a meagre series of dates and pre- 
ferments : but the man who writes his own 
life/ while he is not deficient in these minutice^ 
finds nothing meagre or uninter«^sting ; and, 
whether he produces a child or a farce, whe- 
ther he changes his house or his medicine^ 
whether he appears in an assembly or a mob, 
and whether his wife makes a pudding pr s^ 
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curtsey^ each. event is dignified by a serious and 
suitable prolixity of narrative.. In all his ia? 
formation and all his reflections {unlike some 
wandering biographers) he never loses sight of 
his subject^ a subject with which he is connect-^ 
ed by ties to which every other person must 
be a stranger, and his readers most of all. And 
if to this we add the very natural and extraor** 
dinary curiosity of the publick to know what a 
man will say of himself, and how ingeniously 
he can contrive to differ from the rest of man^ 
kind, especially in points ajbout which they are 
unanimously agreed, we must allow that those 
who write their own lives have encouragements 
and advantages superior to all other bio- 
graphers. 

At the conclusion of labours like mine, some 
would be perhaps desirous of knowing what 
good they had done, what benefits they had 
confeijed, and what additions they had made 
to the general stock of useful matter. And al- 
though this is an estimate which, for obvious 
reasons, the most conceited Projector cannot 
form with accuracy, and would suppress if he 
found the balance against him, yet I am not un<- 
willing to ackjiowledge that the account, as far 
as made up to the present date, is not extremely 
flattering. But when I entered as a member 
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6f the worshipfiil company of Proj:i^ctobs^ 
I was aware of what I had to expect. PftO'< 
JBCTOR8 have ever been a class of men in no 
very high fkvour with the publick ; and while 
there is an uncommon degree of curiosity to 
know what they propose, there is a no less de-' 
gree of repugnancy against carrying their 
schemes into execution. I cannot, therefore^ 
flatter myself that I have been in this respect 
more successful than my brethren. I have 
been honoured with no votes of thanks for my 
zeal and patriotism ; 1 have seen none of those 
beautiful superstructures nsing above-^ound^ 
which I took so much pains to found ; 1 have 
had no proposals to undertake the surveyorship 
of any of the plans so well delineated ; and al« 
though r have communicated some very impor- 
tant hints on various topicks of morals and 
manners, I have not received one i^ingle invita« 
tion to witness the good eflFect of my instruc- 
tions. If I may judge from the evidence of 
those infallible records, the Newspapers, I have 
no reason to think 'that much progress has been 
made in lessening the quantity of public absur- 
dities, in illustrating the progress of domestic 
felicity, or in conferring upon society any of 
ihose substantia] improvements that might 



